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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 
PROFESSOR of ENGLISH R—\/ woun, A. RUSSELL, 
LL.B. Barrister-at-Law re during this Session on 
MOsDAY EVENINGS, at 7 a commencing on Monday, 
Butject of of the Course—THE ag OF MERCANTILE 


ent, inchadin College Fee, 22. 7: 
Ra this Course f coon te i hall who are not attending 
other Clanees » the College as well as to those who are. 
. DE_MORGAN, Dean of the Faculty of Arts 


and Laws. 
cHas. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
October 25, 1854. 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, ms, 

Gehe-cunare— Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided m 

rs abroad, respectful af Schock the ye of the Nobility 
Sentry. and Principals is o ools to her Reg of " and 
Foreign GOVERN E: EACHERS, OMPANIO TU- 
TORs, and PRUFES a School Property tae ae and 
Pupils in introduced in England, France, and Germany. No charge 

rinci 


OTICE.— MESSRS. W. & R. CHAMBERS 

ave QUISHED ALL CONNEXION whatsoever 
h v 4 

“London, October dist 168, of the PENNY CYCLOPRDIS 


be POET SOUTHEY.—tThe Collection and 


Pr ublication of the most interesting portions of the Corre- 








R. ALTSCHUL, Examiner Royal College 

of Preceptors, Member of See Philological Society, on 

ives LESSONS in 'the GERMAN, ITALIAN, and FRENCH 
ANGUAGES and LITERATURE. Pup Is have the option of Lm tae 





ECTURES on JURISPRUDENCE.—Pro- 

fessor C. J. FOSTER, Barrister-at-Law, M.A. LL.D. Fellow 

of the , Collens, will cometh a Course of Lectures on ad ge 
Ww. cop of from Ten to Twelve Lectures, on 


TUESDAYS, , commencing on the 7th of Novem- 
ber. Payment, hades College Fee, 20. 
This Course of to gentlemen who are not in 


tures 
other Classes of the College as wells as to those who are. 
A. DE MO ean » Dean of the Paculty of Arts 


and Law 
CHAS. C. “ATKINSON, Suscteny to the Council. 
University College, London, Oct. 25, 1 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
INERALOGY. —Mr. Warincton SmyrTa, 


.» Will commence a Course of Forty Lectures on MINE- 
haLoay, on MONDAY NEXT, the 6th of November. at Three 





o'clock ; to be continued on each succeeding Tuesday, Thursday, 
ra deren pad foie at the same hour. Fee for the Course, 4. 

UR Ay, RY. — Mr. HUXLEY, F.R.S.. will _com- 

a... a Cou Twenty-four Lectures on the STRUCTURE, 


FUN CTIONS.. as LEADING VARIETIES of FORMS of 
LIVING BEINGS, on MONDA y'N NEXT, the 6th of November, 
at One o'clock ; to ‘be continued on each succeeding Friday and 
Monday at the same hour. Fee for the Course, 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





ON ANIMAL FORMS. 


EPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, 
DIVISION of ART, MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 

A Course of Six Lectures will be given in the Lecture Theatre 
at Marlborough House, on FRIDAY EVENINGS, at half- -past 
Eight o'clock, as follows 

“By THOMAS HUXLEY, Esq. F.R.S. 

1. Nov. 3, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE FORMS. 

2 , 10, ART IN NATURE 

3. » 17, The RADIATED TYPE. 

4 . %, The MOLLUSCA. 
5. Dec, 1, The ANNULOSA, 
6. The VERTEBRATA. 
Tick: ots for e Course, 34.. or Siagle rickets at 1s. each, to be 
obtained at Marlborough House, P; 1 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION.—SUF- 
All Drawi Models, Photonrs she of Buildings and Patente, 
wings, els, phs of Bu an n! 
Materials, Decorat: —— Wwe intended for the Department of Manu- 
factures connected ioith roneehere must be delivered between 
the Ist and 5th of DECRMBER N 
Those who may intend to ah, Subscribers, and have not “7 
sent in their rey oS do so in good time, as a list will be 
printed with the Catalog: 
Drawings intended for ‘the PRENCH EXHIBITION will have 


as the Committee appointed b y the Boa 
select. those that are to be sent till sen nearly the period when this 
Exhibition closes, 

Local Secretaries have already been copetated in the following 
places, who will answer every inquiry on the spot 
Chester—J. Blorsioen, Esq. Maidstone—J. ; Whicheord, Esq. 
—_—- . Edmeston, jun, cane— R. Kitton, Esq. 


ubridge Wells N.S 
Deib—H. Shaw Peal, Esq. i 
Exeter—E. Ashworth, “Esq. Wolverhampton — E. Banks, 
Ipswich—F. Barnes, E Esq. 
Leeds—W. Reid Corson, Esq. 
A further list will be published immediately. 
JAMES EDMESTON, jun. 
5, Crown-court, Old Broad-street ; 
JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S., 
20, Langham-place, 


ONDON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, 
29, pouthampton- buildings, Chancery-lane.—On WE DNES- 
pit F NEXT, November 8, at Half-past Eight, E.W. BRAYLEY, 
F.RS. &e., will deliver his Second Lecture on PHYSICAL 
GrodRaPHe, 
[HE WHITTINGTON CLUB.—Established 
848.—Affords all the advantages of a Literary Institution 
and a Club-house ; including Library and ews-reems, Lectures, 
Classes, and Concerts. Weekly Soirées (Free to the Members), 
Dining, Supper Smoking, and Chess-rooms. Subscription, Two 
Guineas a ; One Guinea Half-Year ; 14%. a Quarter. 
Entrance Fee. A full Prospectus and List of Lectures may be 
nd = application. Members = he from the First of every 
NRY Y. BRACE, Secretary. 





Honorary 
Secretaries. 








a ’ , meg Strand. 


Rovar ASYLUM of St. ANN’S SOCIETY. 


Under the Eetrenage of 
HEK MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE al 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALB 
And the other Mem ofthe Royal Fam 
Maintaining, Clothing, and Educating the Childcen of those 
once in prosperity, by Voluntary Contributions. 
ti Ney Candidates should be nominated immediately. Subscrip- 
tons and donations gratefully received by the Communttten, Messrs. 
Spooner, Attwoods & Co., Gracechurch- ya" and b 


Vv 

2, Charlotte-row, Mansion Honse. ees 
Life Subscriptions, 102, 10a; Annual, 1. 1 

Executors of Benefactors by Will have +. privileges. Cler- 


eymen lending their Pulpits or preaching in its aid become Life 
Governors, 











L in the same n or in alternate Lessons, at 
their own, or at the Doctor’s residence, 2, CHAN DOS-STREET, 
CAVEN DISH-SQUARE. 


R. FISCHEL’S CLASSES for the STUDY 

ofthe GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, as 

well as for Conversation, meet at his house, 166, Albany-street, 
Regent's Park. a few doors south of the Colosseum. 


DUCATION. —A CLERGYMAN, residing in a 
arge and well-appointed house at Dieppe, receives a SMALL 
N Ua BER of YOUNG PUPILS. A well-grounded general Edu- 
cation, qo especially French (the family tongue), Science 
and Art; healthful arrangements, home comfort, and really high 
connexions are y to the firs 
scholastic authorities aud others. For address in England. coma, 
&c. apply to Mr. Rensuaw, Medical Bookseller, 356, Strand. 
ted Impediments of speech and all defects of utterance syste- 
matically treated. 


ST: JOHN'S WOOD COLLEGE for LADIES, 
21, CLIPTON-ROAD, CARLTON HILL. 
The Half Term for the Senior Classes will COMMENCE 
November 11th, for the A By School on the 10th. 
rench—Mons. De Lolme. 
German—Dr. Hausmann. 
Fioneferte-_tqnase Gibsone, Esq. 
Dancing— Madame Mikel. 


T. JOHN’S WOOD PROPRIETARY COL- 
LEGIATE SCHOOL, 25, St. John’s Wood Par 
Head Master—The Rev. THOMAS MARKBY, M. os ~— Scholar 
“ Ri 4 Cellege, Cambridge, and Classical Master in King’s 
= 

The ALE TERM COMMENCED onthe Istof NOVEMBER. 
The year is divided into three terms, and the fees for the course of 
education are as follows :;— Prope rietors’ nominees, under 10 years 
age. 3 guineas per term; ve 10, 41. 108.; non-proprietors’, 

under 10,4 4 guineas; above 10, BL. 108, 

FRENCH, GERMAN, ENGLISH, MA- 
THEMATICS, and CLASSICS taught, Translations done, 























f Mr. Southey having been determin ne 
amin it % requested that those who may have Letters o: 
poregen t a importance, | be 90g good as to tS 

Editor, under cover to the h: arter, 
care of Messrs. Lonoman & Co. London. serine nae is * 


BLAcKwoop" S MAGAZINE.—A delay on 

way having prevented th blicat: 

one MAGA ZINE in ondon on ‘the my Ay ne ten 
LACK WOOD to 

VEMBERXR is now published. as Cae Cae Sa 


37, Paternoster- row, Noy. 2, 1854. 


BJECTS of NATURAL HISTORY.— 

W. CUTTER, proceeding on the 18th of November to 

Australia, & &c, in Pursuit vale ag < Seearal History, will be 
receive directions to COLLECT SEEDs&, 

PLA krs, SPONGES, ALGEH, MINUTE SHELLS aud IN 

SECTS, particular subjects in spirits, &c.; also information as to 

localities, of Shells, Se. H a would treat ag & young gentioman 
i Natural History, to acco: bout 

8, Westow Hill, Norwood. nacht pie 


OUSE WANTED.—A DETACHED FA- 
MILY RESIDENCE, within eight miles of janden, and 
easy of access. It must contain not less than three Sitting Rooms 
= eight ~ ~— — ee See arden is 
qui ent —Te full 
dressed to A. Z , 61, Bread- creek, Oneapaide. ee er 


ro LADIES.—A Small Cheerful Family, in 
the neighbourhood of Chelsea, having Apartments unoccu- 
pied, wish for TWO LADIES TO BOAKD with them. Terms, 
for the smaller room 50l. per annum, for the larger 601, or 901 for 
two Sisters. The highest references can be given as to respecta- 
bility, and every comfort offered. —Address G. A, R., Palmei’s Post 
Office, Alexander-terrace, Brompton. 


T° COMMISSION TRAVELLERS.—A Pub- 

lishing r= of high standing has an OPENING for the 
Services of an EXPERIENCED TRAVELLER of good address, 
having a cecueaiien amony first-class Booksellers and Librarians 
in the Towns of England South of Manchester.—Address A. Z., 

care of Messrs. Stewart & Murray, Old Bailey. 


MPLOYMENT WANTED. —A CLERK, who 


can giv ve and jal 





(the 31st), 
x for NO- 























entleman of <supernenes wi 
erate. Families and Schools attended. ‘Distance no 


chiect.—Mr. F. G. Janssens, 20, Southampton-street, 


d general wotties A would accept mod erate rom u- 
heration, wishes for EMPLOYMENT in an an OFFICE, or would 
pew to Copy Papers at home.—Address C. G., Mr. Reed's 





sq sare. 





5, John-street, Oxford-street. 





GCHOLASTIC TRANSFER. — A superior = FPO, PUBLISHERS, PRINTERS, &c.—The 


GENTLEMEN'S peangise SCHOOL (producing an 
income of about 2.0001. a year), of 60 years’ standing—mansion =“ 
Fresno of woes us onder, locality delightful, 7 sondon, is to be 
and ae oy . oe —Apply to Rev. H. Nrcotsox, Scho- 
lastic lastic Agency, 6, Adam-street, Adelphi, Strand, London. 








4 d 8002.» 





S. of a racy, original TRIFLE for Ten ‘Guiness. Good 
Book for Christmas. A Printer willing to take risk and 


share profit treated with.—ALpaa, 111, Chancery-lane. 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, &c.— 
WANTED, by a Young Man, aged 32,a JUNIOK "ACTIVE 
PARTNERSHIP in an Old Established Busivess in the Country. 
—Address C. C., 14, Charles-street, Marine Parade, Brighton. 








MP2 


R. B. H. SMART, formerly of Cc ght- 
terrace, now of 37, WYNDHAM- STREET, Bryanstone- 
square, acquaints his Friends that he continues to INSTRUCT 
: ERICAL ond other PUPILSin ELOCUTION, to meet Classes 
in Families and Schools for English generally, and to engage for 
Public Readings and Lectures. 
MPROVED SYSTEM of PENMANSHIP, 
by Mr. MARTER, at the Writing Institution, 93, Farrinadon- 
street, Fleet-street. City. ersons of any age (however bad their 
writing) can, by taking Eight Lessons, speedily acquire an expedi- 


tious and well-forme papee et ——. adapted either - 
busi fessi r private correspondence, at ls. 








P 
per Lesson. 


TEAM.—Navat GENTLEMEN can be prepared 
for the Examinations now required from all candidates for 
Government and the East India Company's Services. Private In- 
struction also in Chemistry. Investivations, Analyses, &c. con- 
ducted. Certificates given after examination. By Prof. GAKD- 
NER, late of the Royal Polytechnic and the Royal Naval College, 
a — aaa by letter, 24, Norfolk street, Middlesex 
Hospital 


Ree SCHOOL, OnsLow-TERRACE, Bromp- 

Mr. J. MASON instructs in the most approved auto 
of RIDING for the Parade, Road, or Field. Ladies attended by 
Miss Mason. Omnibuses every — minutes.—N.B. Gentlemen's 
hours, from 8 to 10 a M., 6 to 9 p.m.—“ The School is very complete, 
and foradvanced Pupils there isan opencircular ride. Mr. Mason's 
anxious attention, and the unobtrusive, quiet, and judicious de- 
meanour of his Daughter towards her Lady Pupils, will, we are 
sure, secure for them the patronage they so highly merit.” 

orting Magazine. 


Married MEDICAL MAN, retired from 

ractice, and residing in a healthy village in Serres, ¥ within 

an hour's distance from Town by railway, and ten minw walk 

from a station, RECEIVES a SINGLE INVALID PATIENT. 

Terms, 4001 per annum.— For address and references apply to Mr. 
New By, Publisher, 30, Welbeck-street, Cavendish- square. 


MANUENSIS. — A Younc GENTLEMAN, :, of 

the Legal Profession. having been recommended to a warmer 

climate for the winter, is desirous of makingan arrangement with 

a family or with some gentleman who also may he going abroad, 

to whom he might make himself useful as AMANUENSIS or 

COMPANION.—Address A. B., Post-office, Broughton, Stock- 
bridge, Hants. 


HEMISTRY.—A Gentleman, who has had 

great experience in teaching in a Public Institution, is 

ng to give PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in GENERAL 

CHEMISTHY. or in any of its applications.— Address E. D., care 
of Mr. Stanford, 6, Charing-cross. 




















| are earnestly requested. 


INVALIDS.—A small, well-reguiated, and 

well-connected F’ fomsity of Ladies have just lost by death an 
INVALID LADY, who had been with them above twenty years : 
they wish to replace her loss, either with or without an attendant. 
The highest testimonials can be given as to comfort, care, and 
judicious treatment.—Address, 8. D. J., Post-office, corner of 
Cadogan-street, Chelsea. 


ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS. 


LOVE informs the ADMIRERS of FN! E 
e OLD ENGRAVINGS, he has ON SALE a 
sive and valuable Collection of ANCIENT ENGRAVINGS, 
(ested from the most important Public and Private Col- 
ections. 

Part IIT. is now ready (and will be forwarded for two postage 
stamps), containing Engravings by and after Correggio, Goltzius, 
Porporati, Mare-Antonio, Rubens, Vorsterman, Bolswert, Paul- 
Pontius, Suyderhoef, &c. 

Grorce Love, 81, Bunhill-row, laeien, 
a ae Established above fifty y a 


Q@HELLS, &c.—R. DAMON, “of Wryovts, 
Dorset, supplies Collections of fine Specimens of BRITISH 
SHELLS, correctly named. 100 Species, containing several of each, 
21. 128. 6d. ; 200 ditto, 61. 63. ; 300 ditto, 121, 128, 
Inferior ' ‘Specimens « at half the <1 prices. Printed list sent on 





—_——— ns forwarded b: y pos 
BELS a BRITISH SHELLS— mproved Dredges for col- 
lesttog: Shells. 


INTERESTING SUITE of LARD and FRESHWATER 
site LLS, recently named, from Western Africa. 30 Spectres, 2, 
BRITISH FOSsILS—Saurian remains— Pentacrinite—Ophiura 
vish— Shells, &c., characteristicof the Blue Lias and other Volitic 
trata. 


Lists of recent Shells, British and Foreign, for labelling, at 3d. 
per 100. Also Labels for British Fossil Shells, with their Strata. 


OSPF riraL FOR WOMEN, SoHo-SQUARE. 


Tlis Grace the DUKE "OF "RUTLAND, K.G. 


Trustees—The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P.; Sir J. D. Paul, Bt. ; 
John Labe vuchere, Ex 








84. 
Treasurer—Sir J. D. Paul, Bart. 217. , Strand. 
Medical aad TR 3 - 5q. M.D.; 
H. Tanner, Esq. ™ 
Consulting Surgeon—F. C, Skey, of F. RCS. F.R.S. 
Surgeons— John! Scott, Esq. F.K.C.S.; H. J. Sanderson, Esq. 

This Hospital is established for the treatment and cure of 
peculiar ailmeuts, from which neither age, rank, nor character 
exempts the female sex. Twenty-one beds only are oceupied, which 
might at once be doubled, if the Funds were 
tions for beds are both numerous and urgent. he average at- 
tendance on Out-patients exceeds 5.000 annually. Contributions 

THOUS. SANGER, Secretary, 
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HE BIRMINGHAM POULTRY SHOW, 

The SIXTH GREATANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 

Domest 1¢ POULTRY wa be held in ——— EY HALL, on 
the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 1 December next. Copies of the 

Prize Lists and Certificates 1 Entry may be had on application te 

he Secretary. 

. In addition to the Prizes enqounced in the jan, on the haw 

eneral Purposes Committee o' e 

fhe Sed eae First Prizes of 22 and Second Prizes of 1., 

5 Single Cock Birds of any age, of all the following varieties. 

pe 9 pers nev _~ ee Bramah Pootra, Pen- 


unbaes. angled Han , Game, and Polish; and 
that the ere shall entered sm letters A'to H on the ordi- 
na 

Soren Bit Silver 


and exhibited separately. 
ases, of the value of six y.inens each, will also be 
awarded, insted of money prizes, for the best Pen ‘of Pencilled 
Hamburgh, Spangled Hamburgh, "Polish, Spanish, Dorking, Co- 
ay A China, and (ame Fow!ls. 
st, Second, and Third Prizes, of 32, 22, and 10. respectively, 
are affered in all the Classes for Fowis, as well a asf for Turkeys, Ducks, 
and Geese. Liberal Prizes will also be d to 
shown by Cottagers, whose entries must be made on a form of cer- 
tificate different from that used for the general classes. 
The ENTRIES CLOSE on SATURDAY, the 11th of November. 
JOHN MORGAN, Jun., Secretary. 


Offices—38, Rennett’s-hill, Birmingham. Oct. 2, 1854. 
AMUEL ALCOCK & CO., Hill Pottery, 


Burslem, ~~ ublished, in Parian, by permission of the 
Proprietors of Pu the characteristic Group, representing | the 
Alliance of Sonland: ‘and Pusnes, called “THE UNITED SER- 
VICE,” which can now be had from all China Warehouses in Town 
and Country.—8. A. & Oo.’s STATUETTE of SIK CHARLES 
NAPIER is also complete. 


NSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 


REGENT-STREET.—Messrs. COCKE & CU. respectfully 














Y ouUNG MEN’S CHRIsSTIAN 
ASSUCEATION, 


The TENTH COURSE of LECT is to YOUNG MEN will 
be delivered (D. V.. in EXETHK HALL, on the following TUES- 
DAY EVENINGS, at Eight o’clock :— 
eer / 14, Le, ae John Cumming, D.D., * Labour, Rest, 


ecreati 
—- << 21. Rev. William Landels, Birmingham, ‘Popular 
allacies. 
November 28,— Rev. — Stowell, M.A.,- Manchester, * The Glory 
of the Uld Testamen 
December. 5.—Rev. ‘hemes Areher, D. D., Oxendon-street Chapel, 
of the A 
. B. Gough, Esq.. * Man and his Maste 
Iford, B.D , Bditor of a -. Edition 
English Notes,* The Intelli- 


gent Stu re. 
Jeauary 9, 1855.—Rev. Richard Burgess, B.D., Rector of Upper 
Chelsea, and Prebendary of St. Paul's, * Constantinople, and 
Greek Christianit: 
January 16.—Edward "Sorderoy, Esq., ‘Agents in the Kevival of 
the last Century.’ 
January 23—Kev. J. ¥ mpden Gurney, M.A., Rector of St. 
Mary’s, Mary \anes« aay 's Hervesand Man’s Heroes.’ 
Jonnegy 30.— 5 ta Newman Hall, B.A., Surrey Chapel, ‘The 
ignity o! 
weieeasy 6- - pe = Rev. oe Guthrie, D.D., Edinburgh, ‘ Ragged 


chools.” 
February 13.—Rev. Samuel Martin, Westminster Chapel, * Oppo- 
sition to Great Inventions and Discoveries.’ 

Tice for the Course only :—For the Reserved Central Seats, 
5a. e: ; Reserved Platform, 58.; Area and Western (allery, 33. ; 
Platform, 23.; may be had of essrs, Nisbet & Co. 21, Berners- 
street, Oxturd-street; Dalton, Cockspur-strest: Westerton, Kni - 

ridge ; Cotes’ Library, 139. “Cheap: ride ; aud at the Offices o' 
Society. T. HE ENRY TARLTON, Hon, = 

W. EDWYN SHIPTON, Corr. Sec, 

Offices, 165, Aldersgate-street, City. 





December n-J 





solicit the attention of amateurs to the COLLODILON, 
tured only by them from the formule of Mr. W. A. Delferier. This 
Collodion is superior to any other, and will not injure by keeping. 
Waxed, lodized and Albumenized Papers of the tirst quality ; = 
Photographic Chemicals of every kind from their own ‘Laborato 


I* STITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 

Re oawneta eat. —Portraits, Copies of Pictures, Sculp- 

re, &c. taken INSTRUCTION in the Art given daily, by 

Me ARCHIBALD LEWIS COCKE. Photographic Apparatus 
of all kinds constantly on Sale. 


AYALL’S PORTRAIT GA LLERIES, 224, 
REGENT-STREET, Corner of Argyl pine 
DAGUERREOTYPE and STEREOSCOPI MINIATURES 
a the highest style of Art taken daily. 

“Mr. Mayall has proved his mastery over the art by producing 
photographic do of de of the full size of life * * without the 
slightest sacri of definition, or the smallest approach to distor- 
tion ; — the errors and —— of former impressions 
appea 854. 








to be co 
nm Mr. Stavall’ 7 portraits represent ihe high art of the daguerre- 
ot, ; they areas superior to the generality of such pictures as a 
delicate engraving is to a coarse woodcut.” — Art-J Nov. 1853. 
“More pleasing, and far more accurate than the generality of 
such pictures.”— Times, July 17, 1854. 


E EXHIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHS, by 
the most eminent English and ) aga Artists, is OPEN 
DAILY from Ten till Five. Free Admissio 
A Portrait by Mr. Talbot's Patent Process, One Guinea ; additional 
Copies fenen). Pad Shillings. A Coloured Portrait, highly 
finished, Five Guineas. 

Miniatures, Oll-Patuth tings, Water-Colour, and Chalk Drawings 
Photographed and Corpnacees § imitation of the Originals. Views 
of Country Mansions, Churches, &c. taken at a short notice. 

‘ameras, Lenses, and all tt the necessary Photographic Apparatus 
and Chemicals are supplied, tested and guaranteed. 

Gratuitous Instraction is given to Purchasersof Sets of Appa- 


ratus. 
Photographic Institution, 168, New Bond-street. 


AMERICAN BOOKS IN ENGLAND. 
EW AMERICAN BOOKS supplied in 


England simultaneously with their publication in the 
United States. A supply of One Thousa orks in Geveral 
Literature always kept in stock. Works not in stock obtained 
within six weeks of order. Detailed Catalogues and Lists for- 
warded regularly where desired. A Discount of 10 per cent. 
allowed on all Orders for Cash. Literary Lnstitutions, Merchants 








and Shippers, and the Trade supp!ied on very advantageous terms. 
Small Enclosures ‘eeu for Weekly cases to the United States at 
a& mod 


MPSON LOW, SON & © 
English ail ont tn en and Pabtishers, «7 


ENGLISH BOOKS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Messrs. LOW, SON & Co. have recently made_arrangements 
with Messrs. Bangs Brother & Co., the eminent Book-salesmen 
of New York, for the commencement of an Ageney, the Ee of 
which has long been experienced by English Authors and Pub- 
lishers, consisting of a depOt in New York for the reception of 
English ks, in' connexion with a well-organised system of 





ngi merits of such poeta, by Samp ie. Catalogue, &., 
before the notice of the Trade the States. 
For this purpose no house in my re > so well qualified by 


ition aud kuowledge as Messrs. gs’, and this enables LOW, 
ON & Co. to undertake ‘that the instructions of Consigners shali 
carried out, whether for 1 le of © by 
auction or for sale by regular demand to net a fixed price. 
The consignment of New Books as published is requested, the 
forwarding of which will be promptly attended to each week, and 


47, Ludgate-lill, Nov. 1, 1854, 


AUTHORS INTENDING TO PUBLISH. 
—BINNS & GOODWIN, 44, Pleet-street, Lond 
the convenience of AUTHOKS about to PUBLISH, have adopted 
& plan whereby the Author's onan ate outlay is considerably 
pomoe — his entire risk at once decided. The facilities pos- 
sessed by B. for procuring a large sale, enhanced by the 
estimation in which their books are held, will be strenuously 
used on pee of all works confided to them for publication. 
till carry on their mutual and equitable system of 











publish ine 
oe —— from a large number of unsolicited testimonials from 
“ tte dealing have characterized all your t cti » 


| Si MARK’S HOSPITAL, City-road, London, 
founded 1°35, as ane IN FIKRMAKY tor FISTULA and other 
DISEASES of the RECTUM, Charter House-square. 
President—The Right Hon, the Lord Mayor. 
Treasurer—John Masterman. Esq. M.P. V.P, 
Chairman— George Glas Sanceman, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—John Griffith Frith, Esq 
Bankers— Messrs. Masterman, = wee Peters & Co. 35, Nicholas- 


Honorary Physician—John Bampfylde Daniell, x 7 Oxon. 
Honorary Surgeon—Frederick Salmon, F.S.A 
The Committee have the fi tha - Sees 
the kind assistance of the Guvernors and friends of the Charity, 
the liability of the Trustees is so far reduced as to require now 
housand Five Hundred Pounds to liquidate the hog 
debts of the Institution; they therefore urgently ap 
further contributions to the Completion Fund, or for the pounds} 
gerpese of the age _ eens of Blankets, Sheeting, or old 
ne Linen, will be m have the 
pleasure of ackn: slelehen the following Sehseriptions and Dona- 
tions received since the iast advertisement :— 








General Building 
Purposes, Fund. 
The, Hon. the Corporation of the City of £8 d. 
ondon 2nd don.) 


oe 8, ba Worshipful ‘Company of 
Faken we oe 
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Carroll, SirGeorge  .. 
Compton, James, Esq. 
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Gould, Mrs > 

Grimaldi. Stacey, Esq. 

Gunnis, F., . 

Herring & Co.. essrs, 

Jarvis, E., Es 

Kelly, J.B, Bea. ° 5 

Lowndes, =k Mr." . 

eatby, J ose Bq. «. ee 

Pearce, Mrs. “ - ° ee - 5 
1 
5 
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at . Esq. cas 2240 


Koope. 4 Major-General 
San oe George Glas, Esq. 0 
Scott, J Esq. 
mw sums in postage stamps «. .~« 29 
Smith. 7. oe ee me .. 100 0 
Steel, 11 
Stranger, t the’ . ee ee 1 
Webb, William, Esq. 2 
Whiskin, George, Esq. 
Whealler, Mr. . 
Williams, Sir James Hamly lo 

The following form of Sequast 3 is coniinmaian oe “yo 
a individuals who may feel disposed to assist the Hospital by 


** I give and bequeath, out of such part of my pareenel Estate as 
may fawfully be applied for re the sum 
to St. Mark’s Hospital, City-r London, colgtnalhy founded in 
1835 as the Infirmary for Fistula, in Charter House-square, which 
sum shall be for the general use and benefit of the said Hospital, 
and the receipt of the person who shall be Treasurer of the said 
soaps at the py en the aye) Legacy is paid, shall bea 

e same.” 


sfor ‘5 
riptions An § Donations for the general purposes of the 


Subse 
Charity will_be euotetally received by the Treasurer, John 
Masterman, Esq., M.P., 35, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street; or 
by the Secretary, Mr. James Fuller Whiskin, at the Charity. 

It is particularly d that by cheque may be 
crossed, Messrs. Masterman, Mildred, Peters & C. 

St. Mark's Hospital, City-road, London, October, 1854. 


A‘ HIGHLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
32, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, 

STUDENTS, LIBRARIANS, BOOK SOCIETIES, 
May obtain. with a Discount, or carriage free, all Modern 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS, 

ON THE 


NATURAL AND MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
Monthly and Quarterly Catalogues supplied. 


(add. ann.) 3 
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“ Let me thank you for the smaliuess of your charge.” 

“ I have never had less trouble (in the correction o proofs).” 

“ Accept my best thanks for pal valuable suggestions.” 

bes pa peie rey be oe Lenqoation, and in every other respect, 1 have found 
nothing to 

“You Pave ne your part, and done it well.” 

“ You bave surpassed my expectations,” 








pare GRESHAM LIBRARY yh 
Rn ag my in Town or Country, with every ay K 
addition to the Standard Collection 


of 
— 2 = Subscription, One Guinea ; Family ditto, 
Guineas and upwa: _ um.—A free by 





per ann’ 
application to ALFRED Surrm, 102, Cheapside, 


















































Fine Arts, searce Books of Prints, &c. aes from the Library of 
the late Mr. 8. Woodburn, the eminent Amateur and Printseller, 
of St. Martin’s-lane. 


J. L. will be happy to forward this peculiarly interesting and 
valuable Catalogue on the receipt of six postage stamps to pre 





Pay it. 

















TO BOOK SOCIETIES AND FAMILIES. 
CHURTON’S BRITISH and FOREIGN ES 
e LIBRARY, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square.—To this NV 
extensive Library an unlimited wep ot of every new — of Hig 
tory, Travels, and Biography, both , and Professional, 
is added the day it issues from the _— Beg to at 
Terms for a family, from Two Guineas upwards. have beer 
bee: 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS may be obtained the parpe 
for Perusal in Town or Country, in any oT at BULL'S interest a 
extensive and valuable LIBRAR RY, 19 countries. 
na Ky ag CLRCULANC for barely BER, now ale ~ 
ready, deliver ratis, or sent to orders inclosing ions 0 
somes ahdremed ticaste. Buen ge 19, Holles-street. seed in eo an 
r upo 
NEW AND CHOICE 300KS8. he roostve 
LL the bess NEW WOR%S may be had in te 
succession from MU DIE’S SELECT LIBKARY by every Mr. Sin 
Subscriber of One Guinea per —— and by all First-class style of t 
Country Subscribers of ''wo Guineas one dhe wards. Queen | 
ro! uses may be obtained on ap) in Eight 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, Nee Ont Oxford-street. Four subj 
Now ready, gratis and post free. «Coles 
A LIST of. NEW WORKS and NEW EDI. Sevastopo! 
TIONS recently added to MUDLE'S SELECT LIBRARY; ate 
A LIST of SURPLUS CoPLES of recent ae Titharewa printed o1 
from Circulation. and offered to Country Librarian) 4 number. 
atgreatly reduced prices for Shillings ¢ 
CHarRLes EpwaRD "Mupre. 510, New Oxford-street. AN] 
FOREIGN BOOKS. —W. Jzrrs, Foreign or 
Bookseller, 15, Burlington Arcade, continues to receive regu- 
larly every Work of interest from Paris and Bruxelles as soon ag 
red f rox: . French N — d Periodical Gans Parties « 
received for all the French New: rs and Pe ca . 
-eenes of Modern Freneh Literature by Pest, two comee. mine the 
OLANDI'S FOREIGN LIBRARY.—Esta- ithe fate 
. blished for the Sale of all Descriptions of Foreign Books in in London 
the Furopean Languages. Catalogues can be had gratis. Sub- through eo 
seription Library, comprising 35,000 Volumes of French, German, 
Italhan, and Spanish Works. Terms— Une Year, 3ls. 6d. ; Six Prospect 
Months, its. 6d. ; Three Months, 9s.; One Month, 38. 6d. ; application 
Volumes. 3d. each. a are ready. Library Hours, 9 to 3 neato 
London, 20, Berners-st: ALE 
OOSEY’s FOREIGN MUSICAL LIBRARY. S 
—The most extensive Collection of all Classes of Foreign and aoe 
English Music is to be found at this Library, which resembles futoeee 
rather a Public Institution than a Private Establishment. A liew LUNI 
Babeedber of Two Guineas has the command of above 100,000 ‘CAT 1 
——. from which he ae — = ae ee for perusal i gg i 
time. y & Bons, olles- ° 
rANCHESTER and SALFORD SANI- IBR.z 
TARY ASSUCIATION.—The TRACTS published by this seque 
Association may 4 purchased from Messrs. Knicut & Co, 9, and 7 feet 
Fleet-street. Londo at und 
semble car’ 
HE late Mr. WOODBURN’S GALLERIES be divided 
and PREMISES, 130 feet in depth, bring No. 112, ST. MAR- Srect, 
TIN’S-LANE, to be LET for Eight Years, the residue of a term, 
or for a term of Twenty-one Years.—To be viewed on application at § 
the house. To trent, apply to Mr. Lanes, at his (only) Offices, Other 
No. 65, New Bond-stree' the Trade 
Mise: 
of Returns 
RARE, CURIOUS, AND INTERESTING . ifrequ 
BOOKS. nec 
8 
This day is published, Othe: 
uarters of 
ELLthe 1 
A CATALOGUE with a Pub 
tractive, an 
OF AN EXTREMELY INTERESTING AND VALUABLE Mr. Pace, 
COLLECTION OF -— 
RARE, CURIOUS, AND USEFUL BOOKS, Others. 
PARTICULARLY RICH IN > os 
in the mai: 
EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE, About Soo. 
RARE and CURIOUS BOOKS in GREEK, LATIN, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, and OTHER LANGUAGES ; 
SPLENDID BOOKS OF PLATES AND ILLUSTRATED 
WORKS, Valuable Li 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUMINATED MESS! 
MISSALS and HORE, p ’ 
Both Written and Printed upon Vellum ; UCEION 
il 
HISTORICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL, axp ANTIQUARIAN p Be emp 
WORKS, &c. &c.; 1o’clock pre 
WITH soME BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NoTEs AND EXTRACTS, HISTO! 
NOW ON SALE, JO: 
' 
AT THE VERY MODERATE PRICES AFFIXED, BY of Maida Hi 
i fae 
oe 
JOSEPH LILLY, capital book: 
May be vi 
19, KING-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, ountry, on: 
LONDON. se Ra Rg 
Valuable 1 
This Catalogue is divided into Three Parts— h ESSE 
The First consists of Books from various sources, both in 
London and the Country. AUCTION 
The Second consists of an ext interesting Collection of vill SELL } 
Books, chiefly English, of the rh Century, from the Strand, aL } 
Private Library of the late Mr. W. Pickering, Bookseller, lo'clock prec 
Piccadilly. 
The last Part consists of interesti luable Books on the 
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THE SEAT OF WAR IN THE EAST. 


ESSRS. PAUL & DOMINIC COLNAGHI 
& CO. 13 and 14, PALL MALL EAST, 
PUBLISHERS TO HER MAJESTY, 

ance, that Mr. WILLIAM SIMPSUN whose works 

Bes 10 oo fe “= maak Serene known to the Public, 

aan to, procen eo SRY Feb ~~! 

f ketches of t! aces and Occurrences o| 

inte rev asi from the WAR iu the CRIMEA and the adjaceat 


The arertreme importance of procuring Authentic Represen- 
tations of Events destined baw form one of the most striking pages 
the annals of En, and France, indu Mr. 8 to 





20,000 Volumes of Books, Royal Albert Cutting Machine, &c. 
3. _L A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 


Fieet street, THIS DAY, 4th, and three following 
days, the 8 STOCK of MODERN BOOKS and STATIONERY of 
Mr. NOYES, of Liverpool, (by direction of his Trustees), 15,00 
Volumes of Books in Quires, Stationery, &c.; alsoa Royal ‘Albert 
Cutting Machine, by Day and Turner. with last i 


Just published, with Coloured Frontispiece, and superior Steel 
‘Engravings, price Halfa-Crown, 


LCHER’S LADIES’ MEMORANDUM 
BOOK and POETICAL MISCELLANY, 1855. 
London: Suttaby & Co.; and all Booksellers. Sudbury: G. W. 








Valuabie Books. 


Me. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 


125, Fleet-street,on PRIDAY,. November 10, and SATUR 
DAY, November ll, the LIBRARIES of TWO GEN TLEMEN, 





Le 
enter upon his arduous undertaking, in the —~_~ of which 
he received most invaluable assistance by Letters of Introduction 
to our Amb ors aud Military and Naval Commanders from 
the most influential personages in the reali. 
will be L hed in the very best 


r. 

style of the Art by Mesers. Day & Sox, Lithographers to the 

2°. It is proposed to issue a series of about Thirty-two Plates, 
m Eight Parts; each Part, price I'welve Shillings, containing 

usr schdestes size, 15 in. by llin. Printed on paper 22 in. by 15in., 

or Coloured to imitate the Drawings, each Part Tweut, + 

The First Part will consist of Illustrations of the Siege of 
Sevastopol, and will be published early in December. 

Those incidents which from their nature demand more space, 
will be executed on the important scale of 32im. by I6in., and 
printed on paper 38in. by 22in.: they will not exceed Bight in 

number. Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, or Coloured, ‘'welve 
Shillings each. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, NATIONAL ASSU- 
RANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSUCLATION, 
No, 3, PALL MALL eer LONDON, 
Established A.D. 1 
mpowered by Special Act ar , eer 
Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to exa- 
mine the plan of this Institution, by which a.high rate of interest 
may be obtained with perfect security. 

a, Interest is payable in January and July at the Head Office 
ndon ; and may also ived at the various Branches, or 

| 1 eountry bankers, without os or expense. 


PETER MORRISON, Manazing Director. 











Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accouuts sent free on 
application. 
GALE of the LATE M. RENOUARD’S 
LIBRARY, in PARIS, 


Catalogue d’une préciense Collection de Livres, Manuscrits, 
Autographes, pestne et Gravures. S, composant la Bibliothéque de 
fea ANT INE-AUGUSTIN ‘RENO UARD, dont la vente aura 
lieu LUN DI. 20 Novembre, et jours ae 

CATALOGUES (price 48.) to be had in London of Barthés & 
Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Mariborough- -street. 


IBRARY BOOKCASE. —For SALE, | in con- 

of R d BOOKC ASE, 22 feet long 

and 7 feet high, in five pate my with plate-glass doors, cup- 

boards.underneath, and ornamented with rilievo leather to re- 

semble carved oak. The case is so made that, if necessary, it can 

= ee into two. Apply to Messrs. Appgy & Co, 21, U d Bond- 
ree 











STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, and 
Others. —In the ~rranp.—Mr. PAGE is directed to SELL 

the Trade of a STATIONER and BOOKSELE ER. The Pre- 

mises are commanding, and will always insure a certain amount 

of Returns. There is a valuable Patent annexed, which may be 

had, if required, at a very moderate outlay. Apply to Mr, Pace, 

Valuer to the Trade, 8, Coleman-street. 


STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, and 
Others. —A desirable Situation in Surrey, within three- 
uarters of an hour's walk of the —Mr. PAGE is directed to 
ELLthe Trade of a BOOKSELLER. and STATION ER, together 
with a Public Library of Modern Works. The house is very at- 
tractive. and held at alow rent. About 4007. required. Apply to 
Mr. Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer, 8, Coleman-street. 


q a 
STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, and 
Others.—One Mile from oe gton.— Mr. PAGE is directed 
to SELL the Trade of a BOOKSELLER and STATIONER, 
together with an extensive Public idea, The concern is situate 
in the « main and has been established for several years. 
About 5001. required. Apply to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer, 
& Coleman-street. 














Sales by Auction. 
Valuable Library of the late JOSEPH CH ARLES KING, Esq. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, 
sperma of LITERARY PROPERTY, and WORKS 
mnected with the FINE ART 
will SELL i. Ave TLON, at their Honse, 3, Ww ellington-street, 
Strand, on ND \Y, November 13, and two following days, at 
1 o'clock ce on the 


HISTORICAL and CLASSICAL LIBRARY 
of the late 
JOSEPH CHARLES KING, 


of Maida Hill; comprising many of the best editions of ‘the Greek 
and Ledin Cla-sics—tirst editions of the Works of the Early Eng- 
lish Poets—Illustrations of the Drama—Voyages and Travels—aud 
capital books in the general branches of literature. 
May be viewed eee days prior, and Catalogues had ; if in the 
ountry, on receipt of six postage stamps 





Valuable Library of the late Rev. Dr. THOMAS EVANS. 


\ ESSRS. S. LEIGH — & JQHN 
WILKINSO 
AUCTIONEERS of LITERARY a and WORKS 
nnected with the FINE ARTS, 
vill SELL by AUCTION. at their a 3, Ww ellington-street, 


Strand, on FRIDAY , November 17, and three following days, at 
lo’clock precisely, the 


VALUABLE LIBRARY 
of the late 
Rev. Dr. THOMAS EVANS, 
Head Master of the King’s School, Gloucester, and Vicar of Sand- 
Purst « comprising Historical, Classical, Antiquarian, and Oriental 


rature—Versions of the Holy Seriptures, Music, &c.—also 
Some capital Musical Instruments. 


May be viewed two days prior, aad | a es had; if in t 
Country, on receipt of six postage sta sta - — 





‘s Persian and Arabic Dictionary—Shake- 
spear’s Tks any Dictionary—Connelly’s Spanish Dictionary, 

4 vols.— Mariana, Historia de Espana, 4 vols. —a series of Military 
‘Books —-W ellesley Despatches, 6 vols.—Napier’s Peninsular War, 5 
vols.—Strickland’s Queens—Gibbou’s Rome—Robertson’s Works— 
Hume, Smollett and Hughes’ History of England, 21 vols. — 
Byron’s Works, 17 vols,—Sotheby’ 's Homer, 4 vols., &c. &e. 


Lathe, Presses, Tools, Apparatus, Cabinets, Natural 
History, and Miscellanies. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King street, Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY. loth Novemnber, at 13 for I o'clock. # COLLECTION 
of MINERALS, Fossils, Sheils, Reptiles, Insects, and Birds, from 
India, Swan River, the Amazon, and other Localities—three In- 
sect Cabinets—Orrery—Medicine Chest—3: —_ anes Lathe— 
l’ress for cutting Gold Pens—Seal Press—Gas Forg Case of 
expensive Amateur’s Carving Tools—Oval Chuck, by Voltzapffel— 
Pictures, Musical Box, and Miscellanies. 
May be viewed on the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 





Prints and Pictures. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL a SpOrtun, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on TUESDAY, Nove: het and following 
day, an interesting COLLECTION of "ENGRA INGS, Portznite, 
and  sepegeagaaens Prints, by eminent Lh te — and M 
der Catalogues may be hai 





The Library of the late T. E. DARBY, Esq. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 


rary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly. on MONDAY. 9 13, and five fol- 
lowing days, the LIBRARY of the late T. BE. D AR BY, Esq., re- 
moved from Queen-square, Westminster ; comprisingan “excellent 
Collection of English and Foreign Literature. Alsoa Selection 
from another Library. 
Catalogues will be sent on application ; if in the country, on 
receipt of six stamps. 








R. BROWN & J. MACINDOE, Auctioneers 
e of FINE an LITERARY an d other Property, 
TEEN-STREET, GLASG 
Consignments Se <a a Articles of Virtia, vies Decorative 
Furniture, &c. will have the advantage of an established and most 
extensive first-class connexion. 
Season commences 1st October; ends 3ist May. 





‘OSEPH LEONARD, AvctiongEr, Boston, 


UNITED STATES. —Consignments of BOOKS, PAINT- 
INGS, ENGRAVINGS, 





or other P reperty res) 
JOS. 


ctfully solicited. 
2PH LEONARD. 





Fulcher, jun. 
THE NEW NOVEL. 
. x day is published, 2 vols. 8yo. cloth 
HE L EARL of DESMOND: 
a Historical Romance of 1599—1603, 


Dublin : Hotoss & Suith. 104, Grafton-street. London: Simp 
kin, Marshall & Co. Glaszow: R. Griffin & Co. 


Third Edition, feap. 5a 
OEMS. By ALEXANDER SMITH. 
* A Life Drama,’ * An Evening at Home,’ 
* It is to the earlier works of Keats and Shelley a. that we 
can look for a counterpart in richness of fancy and force of ex- 
pression.” —Spectator. 


David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


New ‘ready, 4th edition, revised and enlarged, feap. 5a. cloth, 


HE BALLAD of BABE CHRISTABEL. 
With otuer Lyrical Poems. By GERALD MASSEY. 
“We question if there is any Poet of ae class who can compete 
with Gerald Massey. He has already put forth Lyrics which far 
excel the effusions af juena —n minds! in their poetic prime, 
The volume is full of oe of beauty, tenderness, power, fire, 
and euvergy.”—Sunday Times. 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 





Including 








ew Edition, in crown &vo. cloth 


[HE NECESSARY EXISTENCE of GOD. 
By WILLIAM GILLESPIE. 
“I do not, I cam assure Mr. Gillegete. mean to Gather ais in 
saying I consider his work, on th 
among the very ablest ilosoph: ase 
oe country has latterly eahibited® ny — 
a re, Protease of Logic and et in the University 
inburgh. 


Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co. 








ow ready. roval 1&mo. cloth, 


ISS A. “ML. BIRKBECK’S RURAL and 
HISTORICAL GLEANINGS from EASTEKN LU ROPE, 
London: for the Author, Darton & Co. 58, Holborn-hill, 


MINERAL WATERS OF HOMBURG. 


Price 2s. 6d, 
BSERVATIONS upon the MINERAL 


WATERS of HESSE HOMBURG. By F. PRY- 
a ge M.D., Resident English Physician at a 





Churchill, New Burlington-street, Regent-street. 





= NEW STAMP ACTS. 
w ready, price 1s. 6d. 

POPULAR. ‘EX POSITION of the Practical 

Working of the NEW Braue Ore with special refer- 
ence to ee Law of Receipts, Drafts, B « Mnchangs, 3 and Pro- 
—— Notes. 

here is, it is universally admitted, much 

these Acts, Saw! Fr great misconception prevails as to the upet 
mportant clauses in them, it is oad t 








Just published, 

IEGE of SEBASTOPOL. — AUTHENTIC 
MAP and VIEW of Sebastopo? and its Environs, including 
Balaklava, coloured to a the position of the Investing Corps of 
the Allied Armies, October, 1854. From Sketches made on the 
spot by Captain M. A. BI DDULPH, R.A. Price 2s. 6d.; per post, 
39, Case, 4s. 6d.; per post, 59, 


ATTLE of ALMA.—Capt. M. A. Brpputpx’s 


SKETCH of the BATTLE earn A is now ready. Price 1s.; 
per post, ls. 2d. 


London : Edward Stanford, Wholesale and Retail Mapseller, 6, 
Charing-cross. 





By ORDER of the 
LORDS aes oe OF THE ADMIRALTY, 
ready. price 2a. 6d. 
HE NAUTICAL ALMANAC and ASTRO- 
NOMICAL EPHEMERIS for the Year 1858; with a SUP- 
PLEMENT, conteinteg ee oy ye of the newly- discovered 
rire and De Vico’s Comet for 

by E NAUTICAL AEMANAG™ “for 1855, 56 and 57 may still 


had. 

"John Murray (Publisher to the Admiralty), Albemarle-street. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION OF THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 

Tn crown Svo. Vol. — > ay Plates ond Autographs, 

price 4a. cloth, and XIX. price 1a, se 

HE HISTORY of. ENGLAND, "from the 
Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Acce rion, of Queen Victoria. 
By HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHE With copious Notes, 
the Authors’ last Corrections, fn A, and Enlargement. 
To be published in Eighteen Monthly sapue. apd in Parts, in 
order to place within the reach of all sses @ more complete 

History of Engpane than any extant. 
ow ¥ is. I. to VL., with 45 Steel Plates, Hume complete, 


price 248. cloth, 
London : George Rell, 186, Fleet-street. 
Just published, price 10s, hound in cloth, 
N the PHYSICAL MANAGEMENT and 
DISORDERS of INFANCY andCHLILDHOOD. Embracing 
the whole subject from Birth, with Hints for Young Mothers, 
Special Rules for all Mothers, ‘a large Collection of approved Pre- 
MUD MROS Children’s Complaints, &c. By T. J. GRAHAM, 


M 

“ Written in a clear and interesting Pooe one and the author 

displays, as in his previous works, anes jndgm 
Medical Cireiter, Nov. 23. 

* Information of the utmost value to mothers "— Britannia. 

* Here are those broad principles and rules, the adoption of 
which by parents will materially conduce to the health and hap- 
piness of their children in after years.”— Witness. 

a the same Author. Eleventh Fdition, with Additions, price 168. 

2. MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. A 
comprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and 
Emierants. 

* Of all the medical guides that have come to our hands, this is 
by ar the best. For, fullness and completeness they all yield the 
palm to Dr. Graham’s.”—Banner, August, 1853. 

London: published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’- 
court; and Longmans and Whittaker & Co. Sold b) {ill Booksellers. 


BS RES oo ee a 











Extlauation and and fT will be found useful in Mercantile 
stablishmen' 


W. RK. M‘Phun, Publisher, Glasgow ; Arthur Hall & Co, London. 


This day, price 7& by the Rev. W. WICKENDEN, B.A. 
HE TRIAD 

Shortly, by the sam. 
A Second Edition of FELIX GILRAY. 


Published for the Author by Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. Pater- 
noster-row. 








CONTINUATION OF 
ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


E HISTORY OF EUROPE from the Fall 
of Napoleon to Accession of Louis Napoleon. 
By Sir ARCHIBALD Yi ---y = Bart, D.C.L, &c. 
Vols. I. to I1I. are published, in demy 8vo. price 15s. each, uniform 
with the* Library Edition” of the Author’s previous ae 
Vol, IL. contains—Asia Miner. Greece, Turkey, in 1821 | 
Greek Kevolution, Battle of an 
Greck Inde cong oy Ps War aoe tussia it, ‘ienkey, 
1827-1829.—France to t f 1830.— istory of 
England % the tad we eg Crisis of 1 1825, &e. 
’. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


This day is published, 4to. ne coloured Plates of Beetles, 
[S8Ects MADEREN SIA : being an Account 


of i mT of the Islands of the Madeiran Group. 
ERNON WOLLASDON, M.A. P.L.S. 


r = Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
This day, the Bishop of Lincoln's New Volume of Sermons, 
‘cap 8vo, 58. 6d. ; by post, e 
HE WITNESS of the SPIRIT. Sermons 
preached before the University of Oxford, by JOHN 
JACKSON, D.D., “- - LINCOLN, 
e same Auth 


The SINFULNESS of LITTLE SINS. 8th 


edition, feap. 3s. 6d, 














REPENTANCE; its Necessity,, Nature, and 
Aids. 4th edition, feap. 3s. 6d. 


William Skeffington, 1€3, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, complete, nave vols. Dba L.ereneh volume 
rately ol 
HE WHOLE FRENCH LANGUAGE, in 


a Series of Lessons. By T. ROBERTSON, Author of the 
Robertsonian Method. a 
80, 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN FRENCH; 
being the Text and Exercises extracted from the above work, for 
the Use of Schools. 3s. 

“ This is, perhaps, the most lete phil hical system of the 
science of teaching extant in any language.” Observer.—™ This is a 
curious, original, and really ale book,” Morning Advertiser, 

We commend this work as an able and practical educational 
treatise.” Literary Gazette. 

Paris; Derache, 7, Rue du Bouloy. 
Soho-square. 


London : 











London: Dulau & Co. 37, 
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Price 14d. 
HAMBERS'S JOURNAL of POPULAR 
LITERATURE. SCIENCE, and AKTS, 
No. 44.—Saturday, ‘November 4. 


Bee ntents. 

Russia and the C 
A Dey with the Bet Bachelors, 

i 

TPE RETIMG. By Bayle St. John. Chapter V. 

Vested Interests. 

Musicin Metal. 

‘oetry. 
W. & R. Chambers, 3, Bride’s-passage, Fleet-street, London, and 

339, High-street, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Just published, in 4to. beautifully printed, and henfeemely 
bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 1. 11s. 6d. ; "morocco, 2. 88. ; 
morocco, by Hayday, 20. 12s. 6d. 

AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
= PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The Desieys by 





C, W. Cope, R.A. | See Onna 
11, A.R.A. ames Godwin. 
Tone K Pickers W iia - oad 


nie 
" J. C. Hor 
gewerd " Sowa. Wi iam Tinton Leitch. 
rn. 


Birket Foster. 
The Ornamental Initials and Vignettes by H. Noel Humphreys. 


London: Thomas Hatchard, Piccadilly. 
9th edition, 12mo. pri 


A PRACTICAL VIEW of * CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION IN ITS EARLY STAGES. To which is 
sieed.® ge to aie Se poenet after renee close of his education, on 
hi t of not conforming to the w 
ae By THO MAS BABLNGTON, Esa. 
London : T. Hatchard, 187, Piccddilly. 


Lately published, 16th edition, price 3a. 6d. 


INTS on EARLY EDUCATION and NUR- 
SERY DISCIPLINE. 

“I think I may say that of all men we meet with, nine parts 
out of ten are woes they are, good or evil, useful or not, by their 
education.”—Le 

ne T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 


2nd edition, revised, 18mo. cloth, 2¢. 
ELF-EDUCATION and the FORMATION 
of CHARACTER. Addressed to the Young. By Mrs. HOPE. 
** Mrs. Hope’s work shows that she has studied the best writers 
on education, and her views are Seles | in advance of the 
Parents and teachers will gain many useful hints from its — a 
im 











___Iondon: T, Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 
HOME EDUCATION. 
Lately published. 1 volume, feap. cloth, price 78. 6d. 
HE TWIN PUPILS; or, Education at Home. 


A Tale addreaged to the Young. By ANN THOMSON GRAY, 
“ The story is well planned, well varied, and well ve 





”. 
“*More sound principles and useful practical remarks we have 

not lately met in any work on the much-treated subject of educa- 

tion. The book is written with liveliness as well as good sense.” 


¥ 


iterary Gazette. 
“ A volume of excellent tendency, which may be put t with safety 
and advantage into the hands of well-educated young people.” 
Evangelical Magazine. 


London: T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 


EW WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. — THE 

STATIONERS COMPANY'S SHEET ALMANAC for 

1855, price 28., to be . blished on Nov, 23, will be embellished with 

— of the New inst Bridge, d y Sir Charles 
arry. 

Published by the Stationers’ Company, at their Hall, Ludgate- 


ree 
hag mg of the Print, on thick plate paper, may now be had, 
price 38, 











Will be published November 
HE BRITISH ALMANAC for 1855. 


Sewed in wrapper, price 18. 


HE COMPANION to the 


Sewed in wrapper, price 2s. 


HE BRITISH ALMANAC and the COM- 
PANION together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 90, Fleet-street. 


NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE WIFE’S 
SISTER.’ 


ALMANAC, 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
N A. ¥ AND DECEMBER: 
A TALE oF WeEppDED LIFE. 
** Readers, the tale that I relate, 
This lesson seems 
Choose not alone a proper ‘mate, 
But proper time to marry.”—Cowper. 
Charles J. Skeet, Publisher, 10, King William-street,Charing-cross. 
*x* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





w ready, crown &vo. price 10s. 6d, 
UN SHINE and GLOOM: a Tale of Modern 
Life, founded on fact. By WILLIAM GOULD. 
Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street. Lond 
Marshall & Co. "Glasgow : R. Griff fin & Co. a 


ROUTLEDGE’S SERIES OF ORIGINAL NOVELS, 





THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in Two Volumes, 


RVON; or, THE TRIALS. 
By C. M. CHARLES, Author of * Hamon and Catar,’ 
* Claverston,’ &c. &c. 

“In his highly imaginative romance of ‘Hamon and Catar,’ 
Mr. Charles has acquired a reputation in one of the higher walks 
of literature, which his present production in every way sustains. 
qageeney Sons bee has The ged powerful attractions for him. This 

n well formed upon the most approved models. * * 
The force, prilliancy, ——) imaginative power of his style are con- 
spicuous through all parts of the book; and we confidently pro- 
po a ne ree to tn Bag readers disposed to enter on its 


London ; oe. Houtledge & Co, 2, Farringdon-street. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 





In November will be published, 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, Map, &c. 36s. ; royal 8vo. 2/. 12s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF BRITISH GUIANA; 


COMPRISING 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION of the COLONY, a NARRATIVE of some of the o> i EVENTS, from the 
EARLIEST PERIOD of its DISCOVERY to the PRESENT TIM 


Together with an ACCOUNT of the CLIMATE, GEOLOGY, STAPLE PRODUCTS, and Patines HISTORY. 
By HENRY G. DALTON, M.D. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





MR. HERAUD’S NEW WORK. 


VIDENA; 


THE MOTHER’S TRAGEDY. 


A LEGEND OF EARLY BRITAIN. 
By JOHN A. HERAUD. 


This Drama is now acting at the Marylebone Theatre. 


Or, 


‘Involves some very cling situations, — Mr. Heraud has not failed to turn to account. The Queen is power 
fully drawn ; her maternal fi d wi line strength of character constitute a fine tragic picture.” 
Daily News, 





C. Mircuett, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF TRUBNER & CO. 
12, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


CHICORA, AND OTHER REGIONS OF THE 
CONQUERORS AND THE CONQUERED. 


By Mrs. MARY H. EASTMAN, 
120 pages Letter-press, and 21 splendid Steel Engravings, after Drawings by the first Artists of America. 
4to. bound, cloih, gilt, price 25s. 








A CHRISTMAS PRESENT, by PETER PARLEY (S. G. Goodrich, Esq.), 


Will be ready on the 15th of November, under the Title, 


A WINTER WREATH OF SUMMER 
FLOWERS. 


By 8S. G. GOODRICH. 


Illustrated by 12 superb Chromo-lithographic Plates, from Drawings by CHAMPAGNB, 320 pages, 8vo. splendidly bound in 
blue cloth, gilt edges, price 12s. 


Trisner & Co, 12, Paternoster-row. 





NEW AND CHOICE WORKS, 
FROM SIXTY to SIX HUNDRED COPIES of EACH of the FOLLOWING 
WORKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 510, New Oxford-street. 


A New Edition. 
ART IN 


PunP_e TINTS OF PARIS. 
Tue PLURALITY OF WORLDS, 
Sunny Mgmonizs. By Mrs. STowe. 


Lirg or Bisnor Key, 
WaacGeEn’s TREASURES OF 
BRITAIN. 


Lorp CARLISLR’s DiARyY. 
MURCHISON’s SILURIAN SYSTEM. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM JAY. 





OLIPHANT’S SHORES OF THE BLACK SBA. 


Hooker’s HIMALAYAN JOURNALS. 
ATHERTON, BY Miss MITFORD. 

Tae ENGLISH Prisoners IN Russia. 
KATHERINE ASHTON, 

MATHEW PAxTON. 

More WoRLDs THAN OnE, 
MEMORIALS OF Mrs, OPE. 

Tue Prorgessor, BY EmMILiz CARLEN. 
Rvusk1n’s LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. 
Scort’s BALTIC AND THE CRIMEA. 





PARKYNs’s RESIDENCE IN ABYSSINIA. 
KinGsLEy’s SCHOOLS OF ALEXANDRIA. 
LuLoyp’s ADVENTURES IN SCANDINAVIA. 
THE BoaTMAN OF THE BosPHORUS. 
Macpaten HEepsury, 

HEARTSEASE. 

De Savtcy’s Vistt TO THE DEAD SBA. 
Lire OF MARGUERITE D'ANGOULEME, 
Curzon’s RESIDENCE IN ARMENIA. 
Lire or JosErH JOHN GURNEY. 
BreMmes’s IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 





LAMARTINE’S CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY oF B. R. Haypon. 
Mitngr’s SHorgs. oF THE BALTIC. 
GerMayy, 1760 To 1814. By Mas. 
AUSTIN. 
Forpgs’s TRAVELS In NORWAY. 
VAN DE VELDB’s SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 
MILLER’s SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS, 
Maurice's EccigsiastTicaL History. 
Unity oF THE New TESTAMENT. 
Layanrp’s Seconp Visit To NINEVEH. 


Fresh Copies are added as freely as Subscribers may require them, and an ample supply is provided of all the principal 


New Works as they appear. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the number of 


Volumes required. 


Book Societies, Literary Institutions, &c., supplied on liberal terms. 


*.* Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
CHARLES Epwarp Mupig, 510, New Oxford-street, London. 
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With 257 Illustrations, price 6s. J 

INERALOGY; or, the Natural History of 
the Mineral Kingdom. By JAMES NICUL, F.K.S.E., 

Professor of Natural History in Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
“There is a completeness about this Manual of Mineralogy 
which must recommend it to every one pursuing this branch of 
Science. The analyses given are more extensive and selected with 
more care than those to be found in any work on Mineralogy in 

the English Language.”— Atheneum. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. London: Longman & Co. 


LITERARY FABLES. 
Second Edition, with Additions, in feap. 8vo. price 5a. 
LITERARY FABLES. From the Spanish of 
YRIARTE, by ROBERT ROCKLIFF. 

*y* In the present edition some additional fables have been in- 
corporated with the volume, which now, for the first time, contains 
a translation of Yriarte’s entire collection. 

“Mr. Rockliff’s translation is easy and spirited. The volume 
has this great merit, that it reads well and like an a 

r. 
London: Longman & Co. Liverpool: Rockliff & Sons. 








his day, "4 Svo. 38. 6d. 
ports ae SONG y F. T. Patcrave, 
Fellow of — College, Oxford. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


LASEGUE'S FRENCH ARTICULATION ; 


or, Gift of Fluency to obtain Verbs and Idiomatical 
Sentences. Price 1s.—Rivingtons, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 








In One large Volume, super-royal octavo, price 2. 128. 6d. cloth 
lettered, or strongly bound, with flexible ack, in half-morocco, 
marbled leaves, 3/.; in whole morocco, gilt leaves, 32. 68 


YCLOPAZ DIA BIBLIOGRAPHICA: 
a Library Manual of Theological and General Literature, 
ani Guide to Books, for Authers, Preachers, Students, and Lite- 
rary Men, Analytical, 
CHARLES DARLING. 
“Contains a vast 9 of useful, literary and bibliographical 
information.”—Atheneu 
*y* A Pr t with & SS) 
on receipt ofa postage stamp. 
P teemes James Darling, 81, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn- 
elds. 


Bibliographical, and Biographical. By 





and Critical Notices, sent free 





Just published with 60 Ilu: trati price 48.-prepared at the 
request of the Society of Arts, 
QCUtLIas FROM OBJECTS; 
or, from the Round. 


By we ee: _— 
OUTLIN E- FROM. OUTLINE ; 


or, from the Flat. 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 





Just published, price 2d. ; coloured, 8d. 
HE SCHOLAR’S ATLAS, containing 14 
Maps. Drawn by W. or. F.R 
1 Society’ it y, Sanctuary, ‘Westminster. 








Lately published, price 2g, 3d. 


i ANUAL of METHOD, for the Use of 
Teachers in Elementary Schools. 
National Society’s Depository, Sanctuary, Westminster, 





Now ready, Part 4 of 


THE FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN, Illus- 

trated aw JOHN E. SOWERBY, Dessriptions by é. JOHN- 
SON, Esq., to contain about 46 Plates, and to be completed in 
Fight “Matty Parts. Full coloured at 3s., partly coloured at 


To be had through all Rockesiiers, and of the Proprietor, John 
E. Sowerby, Mead-place, Lambeth 


RAILWAY READING. 
This day, price 2s. 6d. boards ; 38. 6d. cloth, 
ANK FAIRLEGH;; or, Scenes from the 
Life of a Private Pupil. By ¥. E. SMEDLEY, Esq, Author 
of * Lewis Arundel, &c. Cheap Edition. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


DR. CUMMING’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, in foolscap, cloth, price 6s. 
E DAILY LIFE; or, Precepts and Pre- 


geriations for chsigtion Li By the R JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D. F.R.S. —— wintsseglmae 


‘ Alm, “THE PLACE OF DUTY,’ a Sermon. 
_ Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION, 











J ERUSALEM REVISITED. By W. H. 

TLETT, Author of ‘Walks about Jerusalem,’ &c. 
With numerous Illustrations, engraved on ord. , ane Woodcuts, 
Super-royal 8yo. uniform with * = Nile Boat,’ & 


The OLD CHELSEA BUNHOUSE. By the 
Author of ‘Mary Powell.’ In post 8vo. antique. 


JOSEPH THE LAST OF THE PATRI- 
ARCHS. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. F.R.S.E. 


4. 
The NOTE-BOOK of a YOUNG ADVEN- 
TURER in the WILDS of AUSTRALIA. By WILLIAM 
HOWITT. In feap. with er an 


LYRICS of the HEART and MIND. By 
MARTIN F. TUPPER, Esq. = 


A PEEP into the CANADIAN FOREST. 
By Mrs. TRAILL. With Llustrations, in feap. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 35, Paternoster-row, 





On the 10th, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 
THE WAR: WHO’S TO 
BLAME? 
Being a COMPLETE ANALYSIS of the whole DIPLO- 
MATIC CORRESPONDENCE regarding the EASTERN 
QUESTION ; and showing, from these and other authentic 
sources, the Causes which have produced the present War. 


By JAMES MACQUEEN, Esq. F.R.G.S. 
Author of ‘ Geography of Africa,’ &c. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 
ISLAMISM: ITS RISE AND 
ITS PROGRESS ; 


Or, the PRESENT and the PAST CONDITION of the 
TURKS, 


By F. A. NEALE, 
Author of ‘ Eight Years in Syria.’ 


“ This is one of the best books which Mr, Neale has ever written. 
Even Washington Irving’s * Mahomet and his Successors’ cannot 
eclipse Mr. Neale’s very clever history. There is no portion of 
these volumes which will not thoroughly repay a perusal.” 

Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

“ The author's knowledge of Arab a ond manners enables 
him to impart reality to many of his = and as a general 
survey of Turkish history is faithful spit ond animated in 
style.”—Press, 


Ready, the Seconp Eprrion, price 7s. 6d. 


THE THISTLE AND THE 
CEDAR OF LEBANON. 


By HABEEB RISK ALLAH, EFFENDI. 
“ One of the most delightful books on the East that we have 
—_* Standard. 


m as Syria and its inhabitants have been described by 
Englich travellers, strangers and ppgrims in the land, we have 
now, for the first time, a more vivid picture drawn by the pravhic 

neil of a native artist, and mari by the simplicity 0! hoy 
the Syrian and the English Reenes po: 
novelly in manner, style, and feeling.”— Times. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. 31. 78. 
BOPP’S COMPARATIVE 
GRAMMAR. 


Translated by Professor EASTWICK, gat Edited by 
Professor H, H. W ILSON 


(The Ssconp Epiti0n of Vol. I. is now seat and may be 
had separately.) 


as created : new epoch in the science of Comparative 
Phibiegy: aes Sdinburg h Review. 


NOW READY, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 300 pages, price 14s, 


TURKISH GRAMMAR, 
READING BOOK, and 
VOCABULARY. 


By WILLIAM BURCKHARDT BARKER, Esq. M.R.A.S. 


Oriental Interpreter, Professor of Arabic, Turkish, 
- Persian, Hindostanee, at Eton. 


“Ici M. Barker s'est Garé lus haut; on dirait qu'il a voulu 
essayer d’abord son habi té pedagogiq ue par le petit traité que je 
viens d’indiquer, avant ‘i po Daas ny cet autre travail plus savant 
et plus développé, qu’il a dédié au célébre Rawlinson, dont le nom 
est une garantie agg Linney | A Végard du public. On trouve dans 
ce second ouvrage, e dans le premier travail, précision et 
clarté quant a la théorie 5 ‘attrait et interet quant a ce qui tient a 
la pratique. Ainsi, dans beaucoup de grammaires, on donne une 
série de dialogues ‘tellement fastidieux qu'il est impossible d’en 
supporter la lecture. Toi on a des dialogues insérés dans un in- 
recueil a’ dont tous les mots, reproduits d’ail- 
leurs dans un vocabulaire special. |. sont moceenonanes | de leur 
traduction en Wyo avec de notes 








NOW PUBLISHING. 


The CHARTER a the NATIONS ; 


or, Free Trade and its Results: An Essay on the re 

cial Policy of the United Kingdom. To which the Councilor ‘ 
National Anti-Corn Law League awarded their First P; 
HENRY DUNCKLEY, M.A. Demy byo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


2 
The WEST INDIES, BEFORE and 
SINCE SLAVE EMANCIPATION. Founded on Notes and 
Observations collected d 2g & Three Y 
DAVY. MD. F.KLS. Sc. Demy 8ro, cloth, iene OY PORN 


LIFE and TI MES of JOHN PENRY, 


the MAKTYR, 1559—1593. By JOHN WADDINGTON, Author 
of ‘Emmaus,’ &c, Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6 


STRUGGLES for LIFE; or, the Auto- 


biography of a Dissenting Minister. Post 8vo. cloth, 68. 6d, 


5. 
WORKING WOMEN of the LAST 


HALF-CENTURY: the Lesson of thei 
LUCAS BALFOUK, Feap-svo cloth, sa, “Y™ By CLARA 


6. 
FACTS WITHOUT FICTION. By 


Dr. HEWLETT, Author of ‘ Though ’ 
pe mye ughts upon Thought,’ &c. Feap. 


7. 
CURIOSITIES of LONDON LIFE; 


or, Phases, Physiological and Social, of the Great Metropoli 
C.M. SMITH. Post 8vo. cloth, 6¢, 6d, ——. by 


8. 
The WORKING MAN’S WAY in 


the WORLD; or, ae Autobiography of a Journeyman Printer. 
Post 8yo, cloth, 58. 


9. 
The PASTOR’S WIFE. A Memoir 


of Mrs. Sherman, of Surrey Chapel. By HER HUSBAND. 
Feap. Svo. cloth, 5s, Tenth Thousand. ° - 


The HALF-CENTURY : its History, 


Political and Social] (1800 to 1850). By WASHINGTON WILKS, 
Jt - cn revised, with a Supplementary Chapter. Crown 
vo. clo 


11, 
The SILENT REVOLUTION ; or, 
oe Future Effects of Steam and Blectricity upon the Condition 
of Mankind. By M. A. GARVEY, LL.D. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ENTRIES; or, Stray Leaves from a 


Clergyman’s Note- Book. Feap. 8ve. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


HYMNS and MEDITATIONS, with 


Additions. By A. L. WARING. New Edition. Feap, 8yo. 
cloth, 28, 


14. 
ROGER MILLER; or, Heroism in 


Humble Life: a Narrative. By GEORGE ORME. Sixth Thou- 
sand. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 28.; sewed, ls. 6d. 


The WORKS of ELIHU BURRITT; 


containing ‘ Sparks from the Anvil,’ * Voice from the Forge,” ana 
an Papers for the People.’ 12mo. sewed, 1s. each ; or cloth, 


VOICES from the CROWD. Fourth 


Edition, revised, with additional Poems. By CHARLES 
MACKAY,Esq. 16mo, sewed, 13 
17. 

“SISTER VOICES” for FIELD, 


FACTORY, and FIRESIDE. Edited by ELIHU BURRITT. 
1smo. sewed or in packets, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 


The HISTORY of RELIGIOUS IN- 


TOLERANCE in SPAIN ; or, an Examination of some of the 

Causes which led to that Nation’s Decline. Translated from ~ 

Sriginnl Spanish of Seiior Don Adolfo de Castro. By THOMA 
KER. With a Portrait of the Author. Demy 8vo. cloth, 88. od. 


MORNING DEW DROPS; or, the 


Juvenile Abstainer. By Mrs. CLARA LUCAS BALFOUR. With 





e 
des renvois au Ay de ces anecdotes est 
= Nasril-din rPidend “eele re mots et immor- 

is¢ par A son * Der any Klaus und der grosse 
bare Ce = edit. M. Barker sur la maniére de s‘exercer A faire 
des themes, au t=, 2 de ces dialogues et du premier er apie de 
Vévangile de a oe qu'il a aussi donné, est trés icieux. 
Pour une an ante, qu’on est obligé de’ parler et “Vécrire il 
faut, en effet, sauppliauet & 2 seulement A re ce qu’on appelle 
des versions, mais mes, et ce dernier exercise est dela plus 
grande importance.”—Garcin pe Tassy. 


JamMES MapDEN, 8, Leadenhall-street. 





an by Mrs. H. B. STOWE, and illustrated by Ane- 
Lay, Feap. 8yo. cloth, 4s. 60:3 ay 5a. 6d. 


A KISS for a BLOW. A Collection 
of Stories for Children, showing them how to prevent Quarrelling 
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REVIEWS 


History of the Hellenic Revolution —[‘leropia 
rij¢ ‘EAAnveciic travacrdcewc]. By Spiridion 
Tricoupi. Vol. II. Athens, 

Ir seems strange, at first sight, that our 
knowledge of the Revolution which forms the 
subject of M. Tricoupi’s valuable work should 
be so scanty as it really is. The event took 
place in our own day; it affected the interests 
and occupied the attention of the whole of 
Europe; nor was it brought to a close without 
the intervention of all the great Powers. The 
nation raised by it from the dust to the position 
of an independent European kingdom, was one 
which had peculiar claims to the sympathy of the 
civilized world. To the ancestors of the Greeks 
the world is indebted for the earliest strains of 
poetry, the highest style of eloquence, the best 
history, the first philosophy, the finest speci- 
mens of architecture and sculpture, and the 
noblest displays of heroic: valour, devoted patri- 
otism and political freedom. Even in the course 
of this very struggle, the Greeks afforded some 
proofs that their national character—with all 
its faults—still retains much of its ancient ex- 
cellence, as their language still possesses much 
of its former force and beauty. 

Yet, in spite of all these considerations, it is 
an unquestionable fact, that our information on 
the subject of the Greek Revolution is far less 
minute and exact than it is in relation to events 
of a much older date,—we might almost say, 
events in the history of this very nation long 
before the commencement of the present era. 
The few works we have, give but an outline of 
the transaction, with a very scanty supply of 
details. It was reserved for M. Tricoupi—a 
Greek himself and the Representative of Greece 
—to complete the picture,—a task which he was 
pre-eminently qualified to perform, not merely 
on account of his literary ability, but because 
he was personally concerned in the movement, 
and has had the best means of information at 
command. The other accounts were written 
by persons who had travelled or resided on the 
spot, and enjoyed some intercourse with the 
people, but still were foreigners, and conse- 
quently liable to all that imperfection of know- 
ledge which invariably detracts so much from 
the value of information obtained in this way. 
M. Tricoupi, on the other hand, stands in much 
the same position with regard to the Revolution 
which he chronicles, as Thucydides did in rela- 
tion to the Peloponnesian War ; nor is his work 


at Corinth ;—the fall of Scio, with the whole- 
sale murder and enslavement of the inhabitants; 
—the repeated dissensions among the Greek 
leaders ;—the battle of Peta, in which the Greeks 
were completely routed, though not subdued ;— 
the capture of Nauplia after several engage- 
ments both on land and in the Argolic gulf; 
and the siege of Mesolunghia, with Omer 
Pasha’st unsuccessful expedition against it. 
All these and other portions of the drama there 
enacted are set forth in a clear and connected 
form. ‘The attitude of Russia in reference to 
the contest is thus described.— 

The policy of Russia with regard to the Greek 
Revolution appeared self-cdntradictory. Alexander, 
as being a member of the Holy Alliance, strongly 
condemned the Greek struggle, because he was 
bound by his political relations to suppress every 
popular movement tending to the subversion of 
existing institutions. But this struggle, although 
discountenanced, contributed very greatly to favour 
the policy which Russia had long determined upon, 
in opposition to that of the other Courts, and which 
consisted in enfeebling the Turkish power in every 
possible way. The autocrat had also obtained trea- 
ties from the Porte, which the latter had violated, 
so that he was justly entitled to inflict penalties 
upon it. Nor was he prevented from doing so by 


courts, because Turkey was neither included in them 
nor even mentioned in them. But this punishment 
ran counter to the proclamation made at Laybach, 
and hence proceeded the apparent contradiction in 
Russian policy. This observation is worthy of atten- 
tion, because nothing else can explain to us Alexan- 
der’s inclination one day to peace and the next to 
war. “Among all the Russians,” said Alexander, 
“Tam the only one who does not hail the Greek 
contest with satisfaction.”. He did not wish for its 


revolutionary agitation which he was pledged to 


regarded it as the defeat of a people to whom he 
was bound by sacred ties. Another circumstance 
contributed not a little to render the policy of Russia 
still more complicated, and that was the extreme, 
and—considering the circumstances—not unreason- 
able, suspicion which the Porte entertained with 
regard to the attitude of the Russian court in refer- 
ence to the Greek struggle. The Porte found that 
the Greeks always looked to Russia for the casting 
off of the Turkish yoke; that they took arms in 
Russian wars against it; that Russia always sym- 
pathized with the Greeks and defended them as far 
and in whatever way she could; that the revolu- 
tionary Hetairia took its rise in Russia; that the 
| first revolutionist Ipsilanti, who was in the service of 
| the autocrat Alexander, publicly stated that he was 

instigated by Russian authority ; that on the strength 
| of this very consideration he called upon all Greece 





the treaties of 1814 and 1815 with the European | 


success, because he regarded it as the success of a_ 


repress ; but he did not wish its defeat, because he | 


Athens, and their barbarous cruelty at Tripo- 
litza. The atrocities perpetrated on this last 
occasion seem to have equalled those of Scio. 
We extract M. Tricoupi’s account of his 
countrymen’s doings on the capture of Tripo- 
litza.— 

A nation that shakes off a long-borne heavy yoke 
is always furiously excited against its masters. Those 
of the Greeks who bore arms were still more uncon- 
trolled at this time, because there was no established 
government, no regular pay, no constant supply of 
provisions, no prospect of security, no punishment 
for the undisciplined, no recompense for the obedient. 
On these accounts the day of the capture of the chief 
town in the Peloponnesus was a day of catastrophe, 
burning, plunder, and bloodshed. Men, women, 
children —all died; some were butchered, others 
thrown into the flames of the blazing city, others 
crushed beneath the roofs and ruins of the burning 
houses. The thirst for vengeance extinguished the 
voice of nature. In the streets, in the squares, every- 
where nothing was heard but the clashing of swords, 
the roar of guns, the crashing of houses falling amid 
devouring flames, the fierce utterances of rage, and 
the wailings of death. In a word, the ground in the 
city was strewed with corpses, and the infantry and 
cavalry who invested it trod upon nothing but dying 
or dead. The Greeks seemed resolved to take ven- 
geance in one day for the wrongs of four centuries. 
| There were also some Jews in Tripolitza, who, on 

account of the hostility of their co-religionists to the 
Christians at Constantinople and elsewhere, were all 

destroyed, some by the sword and others by fire, 
| with the exception of the well-known Hanen, who, 
with his family, was saved for his great merit. 

One of the most prominent characters in this 
volume is Odysseus, to whom M. Tricoupi not 
inaptly applies the ancient classical epithet, 
modkvpnxavec. There is an episode concerning 
him which affords a good insight into his cha- 
racter. He had for some time been at variance 
with the Areopagus, and his conduct in the 
unsuccessful expedition to Zeturium, on the 

Maliac gulf, had given rise to much suspicion, 

though not upon sufficient grounds, accordin 
| to those who were joined with him in command. 
On ee of the complaints made against him, 

he resigned every office which he held in the 

service of his country. His object in doing this 
| was not, as he gave out, to retire into private 
| exile; but, knowing the estimation in which he 
was held, he wished to stir up public opinion 
against his opponents among the members of 
the Areopagus. For this reason, he still re- 
mained at Dadium, in Lebadeia—where he was 
before his resignation,—living on intimate terms 
| and consulting much with Ipsilanti, who was 


| also an object of suspicion to the Areopagus. 





| 


| 





absolutely unworthy of comparison with that of | to revolt; that Michael Soutzus and many others | Hence that body sent letters to the Government, 


his great countryman,—in the calmness of its 
tone, the clearness of its narration, the classic 
purity of its style, and the general soundness 
of its views. 

The present volume embraces but a short 
period, extending from the expedition of the 
Turks to eastern Greece, in the spring of 1821, 
to the siege of Mesolunghia towards the close 
of the following year. Yet it is not deficient 
in a incidents and graphically depicted 
scenes. It tells of the siege of the Acropolis at 
Athens by the Greeks,—their raising of it, and 
hasty flight, as in olden times, to Salamis and 
/Egina on two occasions, — their subsequent 
capture of the citadel ;—the Turkish cael 
to Samos,—the unsuccessful attempt of the 
Turkish forces to effect a landing, the engage- 
ment between the Turkish and Greek fleets 
between Samos and Asia Minor, and the gene- 
ral failure of the expedition,—the rupture with 
Russia and departure of the Imperial embas- 
sador ;—the siege and capture of Tripolitza ;— 
the first national assembly at Epidaurus, and 
the establishment of representative government 


found an asylum of refuge and protection on Russian 
soil :—in a word, that it was solely in reliance upon 
the co-operatio: of Russia that the Greeks com- 
menced and persevered in their national struggle. 
All these considerations were amply sufficient to 
close the ears of the Porte against the friendly and 
peaceful assurances of the Russian embassy at Con- 
stantinople, and to throw the other powers also into 
perplexity. 

Though M. Tricoupi’s bias in favour of his 
countrymen is obvious enough, as might be ex- 
pected, it does not prevent him from stating 
many things to their discredit, which he ex- 
tenuates, without pretending to justify. He does 
not conceal their mutual bickerings and jea- 
lousies,—their ignominious flight from Athens 
on hearing of the approach of Omer Pasha,— 
their perjured breach of faith towards the Turks 
who surrendered to them the Acropolis at 





+ It is, perhaps, necessary to observe, that this is not the 
Omer Pasha of the present day ; but a Toshke Albanian of 
Verghiondi, near Berati, who is hence frequentiy called 
Omer Vrionis. He distinguished himself in fighting against 
the English at Rosetta in 1807, and was made Pasha of 
Joannina and Arta, in the room of Ismail, as a reward for 
, his treachery towards his master Ali Pasha. 





urging it to appoint a successor to Odysseus 
| and recall Ipsilanti.— 

The Government having received the letters of the 
Areopagus of the 17th and 18th of April, sent Alexius 
Noutzus and Chrestus Palaskas to eastern Greece, 
not to oppose Odysseus according to the proposal of 
the harsh Areopagus, but to reconcile the conflicting 
| parties. It was hoped that the embassy would be 
successful in this, on account of the influence of 
Noutzus,as he had a former connexion with Odysseus, 
and had kindly interposed with Ali Pasha to save 
his life when he had incurred that tyrant’s displeasure. 
The ambassadors proceeded to Lebadeia, and having 
called together the officers to meet them—two being 
also members of the Arcopagus—they submitted for 
their acceptance the instructions they had received 
to promote peace. Their arguments and the peace- 
ful counsels of the members of the Areopagus 
appeared likely to prevail against all opposition; and 
the ambassadors in the name of the council called 
upon Ipsilanti to go to the Peloponnesus. But as 
this order was not in writing, Ipsilanti refused to 
obey. The two ambassadors returned to Corinth in 
the beginning of May, but did not attempt to make 
the Government imagine that they had effected a 
reconciliation between the contending parties, At 
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the same time, the Government received intimations 
from some of the subordinate officers—evidently at 
the instigation of the political opponents of Ipsilanti 
and Odysseus—to the effect that they would no 
longer serve under one or the other. The Govern- 
ment seeing that every attempt to promote peace 
proved abortive, again sent Noutzus and Palaskas to 
eastern Greece, the latter to succeed Odysseus in 
command, and the former to preside in conjunction 
with the Areopagus over the sale of the public pro- 
perty and the completion of some national contracts, 
and to support Palaskas in his new military command, 
by his influence with the officers in eastern Greece, 
who were strongly attached to him. Ipsilanti was 
recalled by a written order of the council, and 
Odysseus was commanded to appear before the 
Government and defend himself from the charges 
brought against him. That the transference of the 
command from Odysseus to Palaskas might be suc- 
cessfully accomplished, it was thought advisable that 
the order respecting it should be kept secret ; but by 
some means it was revealed, and, unknown both to 
the Government and the ambassadors, the purport 
of it was communicated to Odysseus before they 
arrived in eastern Greece. It was also stated to 
Odysseus—but without any real truth—that the 
Government had ordered the ambassadors to put 
him to death, Under the influence of such false 
statements were Noutzus and Palaskas to be received 
by Odysseus,—a man brought up in the infamous 
court of Joannina, where wickedness alone was 
esteemed and honoured, and where murder upon 
mere suspicion was considered expedient and just. 


Odysseus, being encamped at Drakospelia, 
the ambassadors proceeded thither—at first 
accompanied by a strong guard, but afterwards, 
through the persuasion of their friends, who 
assured them there was no danger, with very few 
attendants.— 


As Noutzus and Palaskas were going to Drakos- 
pelia, they suddenly heard firing behind them, and 
then in front of them. Those who fired at them 
from behind were Odysseus and some of his follow- 
ers, and those in front were in the camp, Odysseus 
having ordered them to fire when they heard him 
firing. Noutzus and Palaskas, now perceiving that 
‘Odysseus was apprised of their embassy, and that 
they were surrounded and in danger, but being 
unable to extricate themselves from their position, 
and not willing to go to the camp under a continual 
fire, fled to a wooden-roofed church of St. George 
which happened to be near, and there shut them- 
selves in. Six of their companions were shut in 
with them, the rest were scattered in confusion. 
. Then Odysseus’s men, having surrounded the church 
fired at those who were in it from every side, and 
burnt the roof and the door. Odysseus now went 
and urged them to surrender, assuring them that 
they should receive no injury. Noutzus, relying 
upon his former connexion with Odysseus, and his 
acts of kindness to him on several occasions, did not 
suspect him. He therefore assented to his proposals, 
and left the church without any fear before Palaskas, 
hoping by his moderation to save Palaskas also, 
whom Odysseus regarded with no friendly eye, as he 
had come to supersede him in the command. Odys- 
seus received Noutzus in a friendly manner in his 
tent, encouraged him, and through him also en- 
couraged Palaskas to surrender. Meanwhile those 
who were besieging the church filled a cask with gun- 
powder to blow up the burning roof and thus con- 
sume the besieged, if they did not surrender. At 
length they did surrender, and Palaskas went to 
Odysseus’s tent, where Noutzus still was. Then 
Odysseus commanded that the orders respecting him, 
of which Noutzus and Palaskas were the bearers and 
executors, should be read in the hearing of all the 
soldiers. And after they had been read, Odysseus, 
with a view to irritate the soldiers, said that Noutzus 
was sent out as king and Palaskas as commander-in- 
chief, that he himself was indifferent about the kingly 
authority of the one and the chief command of the 
other, because it was his wish—as he had shown by 
his resignation—to retire to Ithaca under a foreign 
power, and live in quiet obscurity in the bosom of 
his family ; but he put it to them to consider whether 
it was creditable and expedient, after having cast off 
the Turkish yoke, to accept another, Observing 


that the soldiers were highly excited by these re- 
marks, he rose and asked them with a loud voice— 
“Do you wish to have them orme?” All cried out, 
“Tt is you we want, you.”—“ Then punish your 
enemies and mine,” replied Odysseus, and left the 
tent. Then the soldiers led away Noutzus and 
Palaskas as far as possible from the tent, and put 
them to death in the afternoon of that very day 
(May 25). This slaughter, which was dreadful in 
itself, appeared still more alarming on account of 
the public character of the victims, and seemed to 
portend other murders by order of Odysseus on 
account of the rising dissensions. Hence great 
terror seized all his opponents who were scattered 
about here and there seeking an asylum. 

At a time when the study of modern Greek 
is beginning to excife the interest of classical 
scholars, and to be required for more general 
purposes through the extension of our commerce 
with Greek houses, the publication of M. Tri- 
coupi’s History is a welcome event. Not less is 
it important as a contribution to modern history. 





Of course, M. Tricoupi takes a national and 
partial view of the struggle of which he writes | 
the story; and, like most of his countrymen, he | 
inclines to a favourable interpretation of every- | 
thing said—everything done—by Russia in the | 
matter. We should be very glad to see a! 


written with equal knowledge, moderation, and 
ability. . 
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The Anvar-i Suhaili; or, Lights of Canopus: 
. being the Persian Version of the Fables of 
Pilpay; er, the Book‘ Kalilah and Damnah,’ 
rendered into Persian by Husain Va'izu'l- 
Kashifi. Literally translated into Prose and 
Verse, by Edward B. Eastwick. Hertford, 

Austin. 

Khosru the Just—so runs the Oriental story— 
being anxious to cbtain possession of a famous 
book, which was concealed, like a precious 
jewel, among the treasures of the King of India, 
sent the physician Burzuyah to that country. 
After a series of adventures, and by means of 
artifices still held in repute by the donkey-drivers 
of Cairo and the porters of Bagdad, Burzuyah 
succeeded: he obtained the precious volume, 
and translated it into the dialect of Pahlavi, then 
the fashionable language of the Persian Court. 
Khosru held the prize thus gained as the apple 
of his eye. It was secreted in his innermost 
chamber. When troubles came upon him, he 
turned to it for counsel or for comfort. 

The book of wisdom was not, however, power- 
ful to save his dynasty. Khosru received and 
insulted the messenger of Mohammed, and 
Mohammed prophesied his death and the rend- 
ing of his kingdom. Arab Caliphs succeeded to 
the dominion of Persia. Still the sacred book 
of Khosru was concealed from prying eyes in 
the recesses of the palace and in a learned 
language. It was not until the Abdsis dynasty 
rose to the caliphate that the precious record 
came to the light of day, and was translated 
into the vulgar tongue. Abii Jafar Mansur 
caused it to be brought out in Arabic, under 
the title of ‘ Kalilah and Damnah’—a century 
and a quarter later it was turned into Persian. 

About the year 1108 of our era we learn 
that Abul Ghazi, a descendant of Tamerlane, 
issued his command to Husain Vaiz to remodel 
the work, and put it into good modern Persian, 
—as the Queen might order Mr. Tennyson to 
adapt Gower’s ‘Confessio Amantis’ to the idiom 
and the tastes of the nineteenth century. 
Husain Vaiz used the original somewhat freely ; 
and he added a great deal of illustrative matter 
from his own fancy and from the verses of popu- 
lar Persian poets. Thus the new version of the 
sacred book became a treasury of good things, 
old and new,—and in this form it was called 





Turkish history of these same transactions | 





« Anvr-i Suhaili,’ 


Many European scholars consider ‘ Anvér-j 
Suhaili’ as the most perfect work in the lan- 
guage of Persia. It is one of the books in 
which interpreters in our Indian service are 
examined; and many attempts have been made 
to effect an English translation of a book so 
valuable and striking. Mr. Eastwick has had 
the good fortune to succeed where many others 
have failed. In the version now before us we 
have a careful—and, we do not doubt, a correct 
—version of an original which is confessedly 
difficult. The prose part of the narrative is 
lightly and gracefully rendered. The poetry 
strikes us as being, in part at least, translated 
under the immediate influence of English mo- 
dels. The resemblance of style is sometimes 
very close. We quote a few examples, recalling 
to our eye and ear the manners of several well- 
known poets of our own country :— 

Discourse. 
Let thy discourse be blent in skilful wise, 
Now sink to prose and now poetic rise ; 

Since now in this the changeful mind finds ease, 

Now that delights and this has ceased to please. 
Precipitation. 

Be thou precipitate in no affair, 

Nor turn thy reins from thoughtfulness and care 


What is not done, thou mayst with quickness do, 

But when ’tis done, tis then in vain to rue. 
Envy. 
The envious, being present, thee cajole, 
But absent, mischief only fills their soul. 
Mildness. 
Mildness than steel a greater sharpness bean 
i 0s 





Yea, "tis more quering than a hundred ts. 
Deliberation. 
First weigh thy words and then begin to speak. 
Activity. 


View the earth’s sphere and the revolving skies; 
This sinks by rest, and those by motion rise. 
Travel man’s tutor is, and glory’s gate: 
On travel treasure and instruction wait. 
From place to place had trees the power to move, 
Nor saw nor axe would wrong the stately grove. 
Friends. 
Do not an old and well-tried friend forego 
For new allies, for this may end in woe. 
Temptation. 
Satan's the net, the world the grain, our lusts the entice- 
ments are, 
Our hearts the fowl which greediness soon lures within the 
snare. 


We find in this volume a thousand beautiful 
and poetic illustrations of the thoughts, feel- 
ings and experiences of common life. We are 
tempted to add the following to our previous 
extracts :— 


Reputation. 
He that is famous, Sadi, never dies, 
But he is truly dead whom men Gespise. 


Thought and Man. 
My dreamings are as boundless as the illimitable sea, 
Alas! can such vain longings in this atom’s schemings be 


Ancestral Distinctions. 
Let thy own worth elate thee—do not base 
Pretensions on thy long-descended race ; 
Do not, O shallow one! by dead men live, 
But, by thine own renown, the dead revive: 
The empty vaunt of buried sires disown ; 
O youth! rejoice not, dog-like, in a bone. 
Jealousy. 
My jealousy of thee is such that could it granted be, 
I’d choose that none beside should e’en in fancy think of 
thee. 
Knowledge and Action. 
Knowledge, that leaves no trace of acts behind, 
Is like mere body destitute of mind. 
Knowledge the stem and acts the fruit will be, 
*Tis simply for the fruitage grows the tree. 
The barren branches do but shock the eye. 
The Past not to be Recalled. 
Back to thy hand no power can bring 
The shaft that once has left the string. 
The Upright Sovereign. 
He peaceful slumbers underneath the clay, 
Where people sleep in peace beneath his sway. 
Worldliness. 
Think not sweet sherbet from the world to drink ; 
Honey with poison is commingled there. 
That which thou fondly dost sweet honey think, 
Is but the deadly potion of despair. 


Pain the Gate of Joy. 


The Nightingale, that cannot bear the woes 
Of the sharp thorn, must speak not of the rose. 
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Womanly Beauty. 
Her beauty like the mid-day glorious sun, 

Like the Narcissus, half in sleep, her eye. 
Her cheek the rose and rose-juice, blend in‘one, 
Her waist was slender and her bosom high. 
Sweeter than honey or rose conserves taste, 

Softer than budding roses when embraced. 


Casting off Friends. 
Thou wilt be sole, if many friends thou slay, 


Good and Evil. 
Good genders good ; from evil, evils grow : 
As wheat-seeds, wheat ; and barley, barley show. 
Fate. 
Fate like an angry tempest is; mankind— 
The feeble straw swept headlong by the wind. 
Poverty and Wealth. 
All else isaccident. Poverty is 
Essence. Disease all else: health naught save this. 


Want and Content. 
From want springs baseness, honour from content. 


The World. 

This world, like to a spouse unchaste and base, 
Did ne’er yield joy to those who with her wed; 
None on her throne’s ascent their footsteps place, 

But feel her trenchant sabre on their head, 
Tyranny. 
O thou, to whom an empire’s sway is given, 
Wouldst thou be blest ? eschew, then, tyranny. 
Not by a hundred swords are realms so riven, 
As by, if just, one suffering victim's sigh. 
Patience. 
Patience is reason’s treasury. We speak 
Of brutes and devils when we name the unmeek. 


A Good Wife. 

A modest, chaste, and an obedient wife 

Lifts her poor husband to a kingly throne: 
What though the live-long day with toils be rife, 

The solace of his cares at night’s his own. 
If she be modest, and her words be kind, 

Mark not her beauty, or her want of grace ; 
The fairest woman, if deformed in mind, 

Will in thy heart’s affection find no place: 
Dazzling as Eden’s beauties to the eye, 

In outward form ; foul is her face within. 
Better in dungeon, bound with chains, to lie, 

Than mark at home a wife of frowning mien. 
Better bare feet than pinching shoes. The woes 

Of travel are less hard than broils at home. 
Contentment’s door upon that mansion close, 

Whence wrangling women’s high-pitched voices come. 


Here we have wisdem, which is also poetry ; 
and both wise sayings and fanciful sayings are 
scattered through this book with a prodigality 
truly Eastern. Mr. Eastwick has done 
graceful service in rendering this treasury of 
Persian lore accessible to English readers. Let 
us also add a word in praise of the beauty of 
Mr. Austin’s printing and binding. Hertford 
may very properly be proud of such a press 
and of such workmanship. 





Masks and Faces; or, Before and Behind the 
Curtain: a Comedy, in Two Acts.— Two 
Loves and a Life: a Drama, in Four Acts. 
—The King’s Rival: a Drama, in Five Acts. 
By Tom Taylor and Charles Reade. Bentley. 

Eyeuisn Drama is voted to be dead by those 

who recall Siddonian acting and the days of 

Kean (with Maturin’s ‘ Bertram’ as the new 

play of the period). A like belief, too, has 

possessed those who, betwixt their indisposition 
to crowds and their fine spiritual sense of 
poetry, shrink from the theatre as a place in 
which to pass their evenings. Yet we fancy thata 
comparison of the play-books of the last twenty 
years with those of any given twenty years up 
to the days of Congreve and Otway might not 
be so much to the disadvantage of the time 
present as some imagine. The three books 
before us rise up, at all events, in pleasant pro- 
test. They furnish a continuation to the gay 
little comedies, contributed, a score of years 
ago, to the Olympic Theatre, by Messrs, Dance, 
Planché and Oxenford ;—and further indicate 
an attempt at serious drama in prose, such as 
need not be disdained by the ladies and gentle- 
men who are “retained” to personate the 
heroines and heroes of the more ambitious plays 
of Talfourd and Sir E. Lytton and Messrs. 

Knowles, Lovell and Marston. 

We have so recently discussed these efforts 


of Messrs. Taylor and Reade, when they were 

successively presented on the stage, that we 

must content ourselves with a general remark 

or two on the present occasion. All the three 

plays are obviously written in emulation of the 

French style of construction,—or, to speak more 

exactly, after that one pattern of French con- 

struction, which is the most at variance with 

the loose, digressive and episodical humour of 
our old English writers. But it seems to us 

that the attempt carries its own verdict in the 

fact, that the first, or two-act play, is the best 

production of the three, and the last, or five- 

act drama, the least satisfactory. We perceive 

that already Messrs. Taylor and Reade have 

been led to repeat themselves, in their desire in 

every play to include the “light” as well as the 

‘heavy’ lady of the company. What is more, 

the philanthropic humours of the hour have 

tempted our authors into another mannerism. 

The combination is so managed that neither 

gentlewoman is called upon to sustain that 

‘uphill business”” which is so vehemently re- 

jected now-a-days by both Mrs. Thalia and 

Miss Melpomene, that a bad woman, whether 

gay or grim, bids fair to become as great a 

theatrical rarity as a nimble Harlequin or a | 
Clown who has real humour at his call, In 

each of these three plays we have a “ Ladies’ | 
battle "—a magnanimous meeting betwixt two | 
beautiful rivals, one worthy and one worthless, | 
in love with the same man;—during which the 

worthless woman, by some noble flight of gene- 

rosity and outpouring of ‘heart,’’ overcomes | 
the worthy woman’s antipathy, and carries away | 
not merely the latter's forgiveness and blessing, | 
but the sympathy of the stalls also. Now we 
cannot but invite Messrs. Taylor and Reade to 
beware of iteration and monotony, whether 
their matter be original or appropriated. They 
| may recollect that, besides enjoying the inge- 
| nious carpentries of M. Scribe, Parisian play- 
| goers also relish the sardonic and elegant plea- 
| santries of MM. Augier and Sandeau, the 
| domestic pathos of Madame Emile de Girardin, 
and the polished verse of M. Ponsard.—We 
hope that in their fourth joint effort we shall 
not see Anne Boleyn weeping on Katharine of | 
Arragon’s neck,—nor imperious E/eanour giving | 
Rosamond the bow! with so much elegance and | 
remorse that the latter drinks it off with a good | 
grace, satisfied that she is doing the only civil | 
thing which, under the circumstances, was 
possible ! 

There is more in these plays, however, than 
this receipt or pattern-work, to which the taste 
of the day and the timidity of managers make 
the author increasingly liable. Some of the 
dialogue is cheerful, fluent and natural; with 
enough, not too much, of repartee. There are 
true touches of character in ‘ Masks and Faces’; 
—there is more humanity than was formerly 
vouchsafed to melo-drama in ‘Two Loves 
and a Life.’ There is a certain solicitude to 
be correct to history in ‘The King’s Rival,’ for 
the sake of which we will forgive the common- 
place of La Belle Stewart's soliloquies and our 
authors’ failure in combining “ sensibility with 
spirit” in the ‘sayings and doings” of Rich- 
mond, which seems, by the prefatory injunction 
to their actors, to have been a master-notion 
with them when writing the play. 











The Tricolor on the Atlas; or, Algeria and 
the French Conquest. From the German of 
Dr. Wagner, and other Sources. By Francis 
Pulszky. Nelson & Sons. 

M. Pulszky, partly translating and partly com- 

piling, states the results of French conquest and 

colonization in Algeria. His materials included 





| Ireland. 





| the work of Dr. Wagnez—wholived three years 


in the African regency — with official docu- 
ments, and the accounts of recent travellers. 
It was his design to present a view, picturesque 
and historical, of that country,—which is to 
France, on a limited scale, what India is to 
England,—a nursery of armies, and an arena 
for the more impatient kinds of ambition. 

Algeria, as M. Pulszky depicts it, exhibits 
the curious spectacle of the most artificial people 
in Europe falling into permanent contact with 
pastoral and warlike tribes, which still adhere 
to patriarchal institutions, and still remember 
the life of the tent and the desert. On the 
plains, the Arabs continue lords only of their 
horses and flocks; on the mountains, the Ka- 
byles remain wild and predatory, dwelling in 
huts and tilling the soil; in the cities, the rem- 
nants of the Moorish nation live in peaceful 
activity, collecting the produce of the fields; 
while ruling over this mixed population are the 
regiments and the colonies of France, with 
emigrants from Spain, Italy, Germany, and 
The singular social combinations 
arising out of this confluence of many races 
afford, to an artistic eye, groups and colours 
innumerable in their diversity. The capital, 
with masses of white buildings unpierced by 
windows, looks seaward like a vast quarry in 
the face of the rock; but its interiors are rich 
with Moresque decorations, European luxuries, 
and Oriental costumes. The Cathedral is an 
example of this gorgeous motley.— 

“The Roman Catholic Church, the Cathedral of 
Algiers, was formerly a mosque. It is situated in the 
upper part of the Divan Street ; and though not 
larger than the two mosques in the Rue de la Marine, 


| its style of building ismuch purer and grander. Even 


the finest of the mosques are adorned only with low 
colonnades; but in the Cathedral, columns of fifty 
feet support the cupola, which gets its light from 
above through stained glass. The altar is on the 
north side, decorated by a picture of the Virgin, 
which has been bestowed on this church by the Pope; 
nevertheless, above the picture we still see the sen- 
tences of the Koran in interlaced Arabic characters, 
proclaiming that there is only one God and Moham- 
med is his Prophet. That these sentences, though 
they form a most elegant ornament of arabesques, 
should be allowed to remain in a Christian temple is 
rather strange ; in fact, not only are they shocking 
to the Christian, but the Mohammedan also would 
rather see them effaced than placed above the image 
of a deified female. And yet more strange than the 
interior arrangement appeared to me the service and 
the assembly in the Cathedral ; which, indeed, was 
composed of the most incongruous elements. The 
mass is here almost a military spectacle; the soldiers 
are drilled for it. A gay martial music resounds in 
the building whilst the priest mumbles his Latin 
formulas; the noise of twenty drums thunders through 
the hall as soon as the sacristan rings the bell ; the 
soldiers standing in a square before the altar present 
the musket at the command of their officer, and bend, 
at the same time, their right knee, and bow their 
heads to the ground: whilst the thundering march 
of the drums lasts until the priest has finished the 
Lord’s Prayer. Then the regimental music plays 
pieces of Auber’s and Meyerbeer’s operas; the 
priest raises the host and presents it to the congre- 
gation, amongst which some people have prayed, 
many have listened to the music, others again have 
turned their attention to the pious young Spanish 
ladies ; and now,—all are talking and walking about 
the wide hall as if it were a public promenade.” 
Among their innovations, the French at- 
tempted to abolish the bastinado, which is a 
favourite institution of the Mohammedans; 
but the conquerors judiciously desisted when 
they found that what they intended as humanity 
was considered an outrage. The people, indeed, 
are very tenacious of their old practices, though 
some foreign impress is visible on the general 
Mohammedan type of their manner. M. 
Pulszky describes the Moorish coffee-houses :— 
“The present ones are lengthy vaults without 
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marble columns, furnished only with two rows of 
stone benches which are covered with mats, braided 
of palm-leaves. On these the guests sit down in the 
well-known Oriental way. The kitchen, a small 
smoky corner, is in a niche at the outside of the 
vault. The coffee is served in small china cups, 
resting on tin stands, and mixed for the French with 
moist sugar; it is pretty strong and of pleasant 
flavour; the sediment fills almost half the cup. It 
is offered together with a red earthenware pipe on a 
long tube, filled with excellent tobacco, The whole 
costs one sou (about one halfpenny), it is hardly 
possible to fancy a cheaper treat. The proprietor of 
a larger coffee-house usually little troubles himself 
with his business; but, sitting at the entrance with 
calm gravity, he greets his European guest with 
‘Good evening, sir,’ and his own co-religionists with 
the warmer welcome, ‘ Peace be upon thee ;’ and 
then he shouts to the servants, ‘ Bring coffee, bring a 
pipe.” The cook is usually a Negro, the waiters, 
Moorish lads with milkwhite and rosy faces, who, 
instead of the turban, wear a red skull-cap on. their 
completely shorn heads, The larger coffce-houses 
have regularly music in the evening; the orchestra 
is placed close to the kitchen, from the smoking 
kettles of which the musicians receive from time to 
time invigorating coffee. * * A celebrated coffee- 
house stands near to the Roman Catholic Church, 
where we mostly met with many Europeans, as the 
coffee is excellent, the society interesting, and the 
orchestra very good. Its conductor is an old Moor, 
who handles his instrument. the violin, with peculiar 
originality, and the play of his features, the move- 
ments of his head, accompanied hy grave and mono- 
tonous gestures, are strikingly funny. He was one 
of the musicians to the last Dey, and for sixty years 
he has ever enlightened all the festivals of Algiers. 
In consequence, he is likewise highly respected, and 
a welcome friend to the families whom he has cheered 
and comforted by his sounds in the days of joy and 
of woe; at the nuptials, when his melodies directed 
the steps of the dancers, and at the funerals, when 
his strings uttered the same melancholy monotonous 
sounds which seem to match equally well the feelings 
of regret as of calm enjoyment. In the coffee-house 
of the Divan Street, we sometimes saw dancing girls, 
singing to the music. The proprietor of this coftee- 
house is the brother of the Braham Shaush, the exe- 
cutioner of Algiers, who is a stately man, very rich, 
and highly esteemed by the Moors.” 

M. Pulszky illustrates, in a succession of 
lively sketches, the history of the French in 
Algeria. The siege of Constantine, or the City 
of the Devil, was one of the most dramatic of 
their achievements. They approached it over 
mountains; and, coming to the edge of a pla- 
teau, saw it below them, seated at the bottom 
of a rocky abyss, with stony hills in the rear. 
A companion of the army describes the ensuing 
scenes :-— 

“Our arrival on the El-Mansurah was no sooner 
noticed, than furious battle-cries resounded from all 
the bastions, and announced the presence of an ex- 
asperated enemy. The women had climbed upon 
the roofs, and raised that melancholy, piercing, thrill- 
ing cry, in which they are wont to express every pas- 
sionate emotion of joy or grief, equally heard at the 
wedding-feast and at the funeral. This time it ex- | 
pressed their hatred of us, and was meant to arouse | 
the enthusiasm of their champions. Illumed by the 
reflection of the evening sky, these females, veiled in 
their white garments, looked quited ghastly. Above 
the gates Bab-el- Wad and Bab-el- Djeddid fluttered 
defyingly two red flegs of immense size.” 

All the neighbouring villages were in flames, 
and a crimson glare flushed the sky. On their 
high station the soldiers heard, from the city 
below, the voices of the Muezzins calling to 
prayer.— 

“ Whoever has lived in Mohammedan cities knows 
the strange emotion caused by the monotonous, 
hollow, but far-sounding accents of the Muezzin, 
calling to prayer from the minaret aloft, in the even- 
ing twilight. When in Algiers, from the terrace of 
my house, [ watched the parting sun, and was called 
from my reverie by the earnest call of the Muezzin, 
I often fancied I heard the dirge of the sinking orb. 
But here, this call seemed rather like the voice of a | 











conjuror, summoning the dark powers to assistance 
and vengeance. The groups of generals, and of the 
officers of their suite, stood assembled in deep silence 
at the brink of the abyss. All eyes were turned, as 
by magic, upon the ghastly city. ‘This is the resi- 
dence vf the d——1!’ suddenly exclaimed the 
Prince of the Mosk wa. interrupting the general silence. 
An involuntary shudder thrilled through everybody, 
and, with more than one of the persons then present, 
it proved the presentiment of death. I think, all 
who shared that first sight of the old Numidian city of 
the rock will never forget the awfully solemn im- 
pression. We were roused from our meditations by 
the hissing of shot. All the batteries of the city, on 
the Kasbah and at the gates Bab-el-Djeddid and 
Bab-el-Kantara, opened a violent fire against the 
plateau.” 

A position was taken up by the French army, 
and Constantine was bombarded during two 
days. A breach was opened; but the in- 
habitants refused to surrender, and the be- 
siegers began to feel low spirited because they 
were not yet allowed to risk an assault. But, 
says the narrator, the fire was again opened 


| most effectually, and the roar of the whole 


artillery blended into such an incessant thunder 
that even the invalids felt cheered! Never- 
theless, nothing could cheer them enough un- 
less they were allowed to storm the enemy’s 
defences. Accordingly, the signal was given.— 

“The Zuaves had approached the breach within 
about a hundred and fifty paces in a kind of trench, 
where they lurked a whole day and a whole night 
waiting for the signal of the storm. The Duke of 
Nemours had. been appointed commander of the 
siege: he was at the side of Lamoriciére. At seven 
o'clock in the morning, the Prince at last whispered 
to the Colonel, ‘ Whenever you choose, Colonel.’ 
Lamoricitre wielded his sword, and exclaiming with 
loud voice, ‘ Up, Zuaves!—follow me!’ he ran up 
the breach: the signal for the storm had just been 
given by the simultaneous discharge of eight cannon. 
‘The balls raised a thick cloud of dust all round the 
breach, which was to prevent the garrison from aiming 
at the first men who stormed, At this signal of the 
guns, the music of the Foreign Legion sounded the 
storming-march, and all the other regimental bands 
and drummers joined in the chorus. In the midst 
of this noise of cannon, drums, and trumpets, the 
Zuaves, and the other corps of the first storming- 
party, speedily followed their Colonel. At that 
moment, too, the Arabs and Kabyles, who were en- 
camped on all the mountains around, raised a fearful 
cry,—so piercing, that they deafened even the drums 
and the trumpets. This single, protracted, heart- 
rending yell of five thousand manly voices, had in 
the beginning a wild, warlike effect; but it died 
away in exhaustion, with a melancholy vibration like 
the breaking chords of a gigantic harp. It was the 
death-cry of the ‘ city of the devil.’ An hour later, 
the silence of the tomb reigned again, and the French 
were masters of Constantine.” 

The book abounds in similar miscellanies of 
peace and war. It is carefully constructed, 
and gracefully written; and whoever wishes 
to be acquainted with the actual condition and 
aspects of Algeria may consult it with ad- 
vantage. M. Pulszky’s object is to inform, but 
he succeeds also in entertaining, the reader. 





Pigeons and Rabbits in their Wild, Domestic, 
and Captive States. By E. Sebastian Dela- 
mer. With Illustrations. Routledge & Co. 

Our readers may remember how the susceptible 
nature of Miss Wordsworth was once especially 
gratified by hearing a country woman of low 
degree remark that she loved wood pigeons; 
and how the gratification was marred by the 
supplementary explanation, that she particularly 
loved them * baked in a pie.”’ 

This little volume has recalled the above anec- 
dote to our memory; for after creating an affec- 
tion in the reader for the pretty winged race, 
whose ways and doings are pleasantly described, 
the author tells us how to cook the things he 


has taught us to love ;—how we are to pluck, 
singe, and draw them; cut off their: and 
necks, and cover the mutilated limbs with pepper, 
salt, and mace; toss them up in a“ Chartreuse,” 
and grill them in curl-papers, or broil them into 
“ Pigeons a la crapaudine ;”’ and this, too, is told 
in reference to that gentle race, of whom Mrs, 
Browning so gracefully says— 
Of living loves 
Theirs hath the calmest fashion. 
Their living voice the likest moves 
To lifeless intonation, 

The lovely monotones of springs, 

And winds, and such insensate things. 

A philosopher and a meralizer, too, may find 
as much to say, on looking into a pigeon-house, 
as a poetess. The cooing people are an especial 
world. There is much therein that humanity 
can claim kin with. Nothing isso helpless when 
it first sees life as a ‘ Squab,”’ except it be a 
child; but the former sooner learns to help it- 
self; and in the days of its youth, when it ranks 
as a “ Squeaker,”—like other youths, its way- 
wardness is often a sorrow to its thoughtful sire. 
The elder people, too, have their peculiarities. 
There is the “‘ Runt,” never wg | above the 
ground,—type of grovelling men. There are also 
the “ Nuns,” shy and shrewd; “ Archangels,” 
majestic as becomes their name; “ Powters,” 
like conceited boasters, taking pride in their 
self-infiation, and having no idea that they 
look ridiculous; ‘‘ Tumblers,” like poetasters, 
trying the pathless infinite, and ever sinking to 
earth again; and “ Trumpeters,” wearing so 
loose and debashed an air, that modest doves 
must necessarily feel fluttered when wooed by 
such spurred and crested, and wide-booted 
fellows. Then there are the ‘ Bald-pates,”’ 
looking possessed of what they lack—an espe- 
cial mg the “ Blue Rock,” true bird of 
Anadyomene, the first to greet the goddess born 
of the ocean foam ; the ‘* Dovehouse,” the only 
pigeons that desert their houses when tame, 
and who therefore deserve their vulgar names 
of ‘ Duffers;” the ‘ Fantails,” with such a 
position of head, that it is sometimes behind 
their tails,—like men who let their intellectual 
endowments become slaves to the sensual; and 
finally, to pass over many others, particularly 
that foreign ventriloquist, the ‘ Bronzewing,” 
there is the “Carrier,” whose occupation is 
nearly gone, and whom even a locomotive can 
now beat in a run of a couple of hundred miles. 
The Carrier must rest upon his past reputation ; 
and while he humbly conveys messages between 





lovers in neighbouring parishes, he may reflect, 
| with honest pride, that Mark Antony employed 
| his services at the siege of Modena, and that 
| Ceesar despatched him from his box in the roof- 
|less amphitheatre with gastronomic messages 
| touching the Imperial supper. 
| Mr. Delamer tells us much of the enthusiasm 
' of the Romans as “ fanciers;’’ but he does not 
seem to be aware that the Russians even exceed 
| the old Romans in this species of extravagance. 
| The Orloff family once expended 20,000/. in 
pigeons. The “ Runt” is generally a favourite 
with the Muscovites; but the latter have a 
greater favourite still which flies in a spirally 
circular manner on one wing, pierces the clouds, 
and then descends on to the very finger from 
which the airy traveller had departed. A first- 
rate performer of this species is cheap at 300/., 
and finds ready purchasers in Russia. 
The Romans, however, thoroughly understood 
the management of these birds,—and by having 
houses separate from, but near, each other, 


they were wiser than our “ fanciers,” who, by 
rather preferring one house for a large number, 
favour a Malthusian principle of diminished 
production. We may add, that though the pigeon 
is occasionally volage, and that an unprin- 
cipled ‘‘ Trumpeter” will now and then bring a 
lady of equivocal character home with him to 
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the dovecote, the male is generally an exem- 
plary individual. Solemnly conscious, when 
once a “ billing’’ bas taken place, that he is an 
“engaged personage,” he is the first to be 
serious when there is a prospect of his being a 
sire, and he will gravely sit upon the eggs when 
his lady is out for her mid-day excursion through 
the air. It is a pity that stern truth should 
compel. us to remark, that of two “ squabs”’ 
added to a household, the parents take one into 
favour, while the other is slighted, half-starved, 
and left to be the very Cinderella of the cote! 

In proof that pigeons are not bad neighbours 
to the farmer, Mr. Delamer informs us that 
they consume eight times the amount of seeds 
of injurious weeds to what they consume of the 
seeds of grain; and that in La Beauce, where 
the farmers bind their landlords to keep pigeons, 
the dovecotes are exceedingly numerous, and 
the crops of wheat the finest, and the most free 
from weed, in all France. 

There is a production which is at least popu- 
larly talked of on the First of April, and which 
may be appropriately noticed here .— 

“ After the chick is hatched, a whitish fluid is 
supplied from the crop of both male and female to 
the young. Its bill is then quite soft, and is thrust 
down the throat of the parent birds for nutriment, 
which action, like most functions of necessity, is a 
pleasure to the giver as well as the receiver. This 
lactiferous secretion has led to the existence of the 
once problematical notion respecting ‘ pigeon’s 
milk.’ ” 

The section of the book devoted to Rabbits is 
as rich in information as the part devoted to the 
consideration of Pigeons. It is, however, less 
amusing to the general reader. The author is 
of opinion that the “ hares,” which Czesar says 
the ancient Britons would not eat, but which 
they bred “for diversion and pleasure,” were 
nothing more than “ magnificent fancy rabbits.”’ 
The doe is not a good example of maternal 
affection, for she is given to the little foible, not 
common among mothers, of counting off such 
of her progeny as she thinks exceeds her powers 
to feed, and then kills and eats them. This is, 
perhaps, as well,—for when it is remembered 
that rabbits, at six months old, are capable of 
being founders of families, and are so prolific 
that within four years their descendants exceed 
a million in number, they might, if the ferocity 
of the mother did not make of her an ally 
of man, dispute possession of the earth with 
the earth’s occupier-in-chief. Their proli- 
ficness, however, is turned to very profitable 
uses. Thus, we hear that in Glamorganshire 
there is an inclosed warren of some 1,600 acres, 
which produces nearly as many pounds annually. 
“One foreign customer has paid as much as 
8007. per annum for skins of one particular 
variety, for German fairs, whence they travel 
into Russia and the East.”’ It is thus possible 
that the chest of Prince Menschikoff, at Sebas- 
topol, is being guarded from cold by the skin of 
a Glamorganshire rabbit. 





Explanations and Sailing Directions to accom- 
pany the Wind and Current Charts, §c. By 
Lieut. Maury, U.S.N. Philadelphia, Biddle. 

Ove of the great marks set upon science at the 

present day is its increased and still increasing 

exactness in all methods of research; and as a 

necessary effect of this, the much greater pre- 

cision and truth of all the results obtained. In 
no department of the vast field of science does 
this remark more forcibly apply than to that of 

Meteorology, which has been elevated from a 

comparatively low grade to take rank with high 

philosophical sciences. 

Man is “a meteorologist by nature,” but 
although from the earliest times he has observed 
meteorological changes, it has only been dur- 





ing recent years that attempts have been made 
to enter into a philosophical examination of 
the various phenomena attendant upon those 
changes; and it may be said, that we have but 
very lately commenced such a system of exami- 
nation as will, when the time is ripe, enable 
us to arrive at just and safe conclusions re- 
specting periodical changes of temperature at 
various zones,— humidity, — electricity, and 
other meteorological laws affecting our planet. 

For, although observers, many of whom were 
in the strict sense philosophers, have long re- 
corded meteorological changes and _pheno- 
mena, yet in consequence of the imperfection of 
their instruments, which were of the rudest 
construction, it is extremely doubtful whether 
any reliance can be placed on their registers; 
and assuredly it is safer to reject than to receive 
them. 

Indeed, the difficulty in obtaining true reliable 
instruments has been, and is still so great that, 
having had considerable experience in such 
matters, we always regard meteorological re- 
turns with great doubt, unless we know that the 
instruments employed have been properly com- 
pared with the standards at the Royal Society, 
or with those in the Observatory at Greenwich. 

A forcible illustration in corroboration of these 
remarks occurs to us in the fact, that when Mr. 
Sheepshanks was employed by Government to 
construct a new standard scale of length, which 
should be so many inches of a brass pendulum 
vibrating seconds at a certain temperature, he 
was arrested in his observations by the circum- 
stance, that he could not find two thermometers 
recording similar temperatures; and accordingly, 
before he could advance another step, he was 
occupied for several months in making a correct 
thermometer. 

Thus, meteorologists have not only to resolve 
on auniform system of meteorological registra- 
tion, but to take especial care that the instru- 
ments employed shall be of the best possible 
construction, and correspond in every respect 
with each other. 

Lieut. Maury’s name stands high among 
meteorologists. ‘I beg you,” says Baron Hum- 
boldt, “to express to Lieut. Maury, the author 
of the beautiful charts of the winds and currents 
prepared with so much care and profound learn- 
ing, my hearty gratitude and esteem. It is a 
great undertaking, equally important to the 
practical navigator and for the advance of 
meteorology in general.” 

Aware of the fact that many labourers were 
already in the field, and particularly in that 
vast oceanic domain which in comparison to 
the area of the earth is as 270 to 100, Lieut. 
Maury saw that incalculable advantages would 
arise to navigation by the co-operation of all 
maritime nations in meteorological observations. 
“« My field,” he writes, ‘‘is the sea;” and having 
secured the co-operation of our Admiralty and 
the Royal Society, a Meteorological Conference 
was held at Brussels,—the result of which was 
a determination to adopt a uniform system of 
maritime meteorological observations. 

The present work, the title of which fails to 
convey an accurate idea of the vast amount of 
information relative to physical geography as 
well as meteorology which it contains, gives a 
detailed account of the steps that have been 
taken to improve meteorological registration, 


which is thus hopefully prefaced.— 


“We are now about to turn over a new leaf in 
navigation, on which we may confidently expect to 
see recorded much information that will tend to lessen 
the dangers of the sea, and to shorten the passage of 
vessels trading upon it. Weare about to open in 
the volume of Nature, a new chapter, under the head 
of Marine Meteorology. In it are written the laws 
that govern those agents which ‘the winds and the 





sea obey.’ In the true interpretation of these laws, 


and the correct reading of this chapter, the planter 
as well as the merchant, the husbandman as well as 
the mariner, and States as well as individuals, are 
concerned. They have a deep interest in these 
laws. For with the hygrometrical conditions of the 
atmosphere, the well-being of plants and animals is 
involved. The health of the invalid is often depen- 
dent upon a dry or a damp atmosphere, a cold blast 
or a warm wind. The atmosphere pumps up our 
rivers from the sea, and transports them through the 
clouds to their sources among the hills; and upon 
the regularity with which this machine, whose 
motions, parts and offices we now wish to study, lets 
down that moisture, and the seasonable supply of 
rain which it furnishes to each region of country, to 
every planter, and upon all cultivated fields, depend 
the fruitfulness of this country, the sterility of that. 
The principal maritime nations, therefore, have done 
well by agreeing to unite upon one plan of observa- 
tion, and to co-operate with their ships upon’the high 
seas with the view of finding out all that patient 
research, systematic, laborious investigation may 
reveal to us concerning the winds and the waves. 
Accordingly, every one who uses the sea is com- 
manded or invited to make certain observations ; or, 
in other words, to propound certain queries to 
Nature, and to give us a faithful statement of the 
replies she may make. Now, unless we have accu- 
rate instruments, instruments that will themselves tell 
the truth, it is evident that we cannot get at the real 
meaning of the answers that Nature may give us. 
An incorrect observation is not only useless of itself, 
but when it passes undetected among others that are 
correct, it becomes worse than useless; nay, it is 
mischievous there, for it vitiates results that are 
accurate, places before us wrong premises, and thus 
renders the good of no value. With this explanation 
to that gallant corps of American shipmasters who 
are co-operating with me, the results of whose labours 
are seen in the works of this office, I appeal to their 
spirit and their pride, and leave it for each one to 
decide what additional instruments he will take with 
him to sea; what columns of the new log he will 
undertake to fill, and at what other than the usual 
hours he will observe. I leave this to their intel- 
ligence and their judgment, in the full confidence 
that, when the next maritime conference meets to 
compare notes, and discuss new points, he who has 
the honour to represent our country there, will not 
be ashamed to lay the contributions of the American 
merchant marine before the meeting, or to see them 
compared with the most choice of the best from other 
flags. And that each one may have it in his power 
to contribute according to his inclination and ability, 
I give, in a subsequent part of this work, the form of 
the man-of war log; and under it, on the same page, 
the form of the abstract log, for the merchant service. 
I call this the log for the merchant service, because 
the observations called for in it are a minimum. 
Every merchant captain who wishes to co-operate 
with us, must furnish at least what the blanks of that 
form call for, in order that he may be entitled to 
the Charts, and these Sailing Directions. There are 
many clever men in the merchant service who have 
been co-operating with me from the beginning; and 
there are many more who are ready, willing, and 
competent to give all the information that the most 
complete man-of-war abstract calls for. To all such, 
I shall be most happy to furnish man-of-war blanks.” 


But the previous labours of seamen have not 
been fruitless. From the information extracted 
from more than one thousand logs, Lieut. 
Maury has already been enabled to prepare 
numerous charts showing various sailing routes, 
and the direction of the winds and currents 
which are published in the volume before us, 
and by the use of which the duration of voyages 
has been considerably shortened. A large 
amount of benefit has thus accrued to commerce, 
and with reference to the voyage between Europe 
and America alone, it is stated that ships now 
go from New York to England and back in less 
time than, when Charleston was the half-way 
house, they could get from Charleston to London. 

Lieut. Maury has paid great attention to the 
currents of the sea, on the proper understanding 
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of which successful navigation largely depends. 
His introductory remarks on this subject are 
highly philosophical.— 

“ In studying the system of oceanic circulation, I 
have found it necessary to set out with the very ob- 
vious and simple principle, viz., that from whatever 
part of the ocean a current is found to run, to the 
same part a current of equal volume is obliged to 
return. Upon this principle is based the whole system 
of currents and counter-currents of the air as well as 
of the water. It is not necessary to associate with 
oceanic currents the idea that they must of necessity, 
as on land, run from a higher to a lower level. So 
far from this being the case, some currents of the 
sea actually run up-hill, while others run on a level. 
The Gulf Stream is of the first class. Ina paper 
read before the National Institute in 1844, I showed 
why the bottom of the Gulf Stream ought, theoreti- 
cally, to be an inclined plane, running upwards. If 
the Gulf Stream be 200 fathoms deep in the Florida 
Pass, and but 100 fathoms off Hatteras, it is evident 
that the bottom would be uplifted 100 fathoms 
within that distance; and therefore, while the bottom 
of the Gulf Stream runs up-hill, the top preserves 
the water-level, or nearly so; for its banks are of 
sea-water, and being in the ocean are themselves on 
a water-level. The currents which run from the 
Atlantic into the Mediterranean, and from the Indian 
Ocean into the Red Sea, are the reverse of this. 
Here, the bottom of the current is probably a water- 
level, and the top an inclined plane, running down- 
hill, Take the Red Sea current as an illustration. 
‘That sea lies for the most part within a rainless and 
riverless district. It may be compared to a long and 
narrow trough. Being in a rainless district, the eva- 
poration from it is immense; none of the water thus 
taken up is returned to it either by rivers or by the 
rains. It is about 1,000 miles long; it lies nearly north 
and south; and extends from latitude 12° or 13° to 
the parallel of 30° north. I am not able to state the 
daily rate of evaporation there; but it may be safely 
assumed—and for the illustration, I will assume it— 
at the rate of two-tenths (0°2in.) of an inch a day. 
Now, if we suppose the current which runs into that 
sea to average from mouth to head 20 miles a day— 
and this is conjecture merely, but for the purpose of 
illustration also—it would take the water fifty days 
to reach the head of it. If it lose two-tenths of an 
inch from its surface by evaporation, it would appear 
that by the time it reached the Isthmus of Suez it 
would have lost ten inches from its surface. Thus, 
the waters of the Red Sea ought to be lower at the 
Isthmus of Suez than they are at the Straits of 
Babelmandeb. They ought to be lower from two 
causes, viz., evaporation and temperature ; for the 
temperature of that sea is necessarily lower at Suez, 
in latitude 30°, than it is at Babelmandeb, in lati- 
tude 13°. To make this quite clear, Suppose the 
channel of the Red Sea to have no water in it, and 
a wave ten feet high to enter the Straits of Babel- 
mandeb, and to flow up its channel at the rate of 
twenty miles a day, for fifty days, losing daily, by 
evaporation, two-tenths of an inch, it is easy to per- 
ceive that at the end of the fiftieth day this wave 
would not be so high, by ten inches, as it was the first 
day it commenced to flow. The top of that sea, 
therefore, may be regarded as an inclined plane, 
made so by evaporation. But the salt-water, which 
has lost so much of its freshness by evaporation, be- 
comes salter, and therefore heavier. The lighter 
water at the straits cannot balance the heavier water 
at the isthmus, and the colder and salter, and there- 
fore the heavier water must either run out as an 
under-current, or it must deposit its surplus salt in 
the shape of crystals, and thus gradually make the 
bottom of the Red Sea a salt bed; or it must abstract 
all the salt from the ocean:—and we know that 
neither the one process nor the other is going on. 
Hence, we infer that there is from the Red Sea an 
under or outer current, as from the Mediterranean 
through the Straits of Gibraltar. Analysis would 
probably show the surface waters at the head to be 
salter than those near the mouth of the Red Sea; 
and it is hoped that some of my fellow-labourers in 
the Red Sea trade will collect specimens of its waters, 
and afford us an opportunity of testing them. And, 
to show why there should be an outer and under cur- 
rent from each of these two seas, let us suppose the 
case of a long trough, opening into a vat-of oil, with 





a partition to keep the oil from running into the 
trough. Now, suppose the trough to be filled up 
with wine on one side of the partition to the level of 
the oil on the other. The oil is introduced to repre- 
sent the lighter water as it enters either of these seas 
from the ocean ; and the wine the same water after 
it has lost some of its freshness by evaporation, and 
therefore has become salter and heavier. Now, sup- 
pose the partition to be raised, what would take 
place? Why, the oil would run in as an upper cur- 
rent, overflowing the wine, and the wine would run 
out as an undercurrent. The rivers which discharge 
in the Mediterranean are not sufficient to supply the 
waste of evaporation ; and it is by a process similar 
to this that the salt which is carried in from the ocean 
is returned to it again: were it not so, the bed of 
that sea would be a mass of solid salt. The equi- 
librium of the seas is preserved, beyond a doubt, by 
a system of compensation as exquisitely adjusted as 
are those by which the ‘music of the spheres’ is 
maintained. I have also, on a former occasion, 
pointed out the fact, that inasmuch as the Gulf 
Stream is a bed of warm water, lying between banks 
of cold water—that as warm water is lighter than 
cold—therefore, the surface of the Gulf Stream 
ought, theoretically, to be in the shape of a double 
inclined plane, like the roof of a house, down which 
we may expect to find a shallow surface or roof- 
current, running from the middle towards either edge 
of the stream. The fact that this roof-current does 
exist has been fully established. A person who has 
been engaged on the Coast Survey with observations 
on the Gulf Stream, informed me, that when he tried 
the current in a boat, he found it sometimes east and 
sometimes west, but scarcely ever in the true direc- 
tion ; whereas the vessel, which drew more water, 
showed it to be constantly in a north-easterly direc- 
tion.” 

Equally interesting are Lieut. Maury’s obser- 
vations on the general circulation of the atmo- 
sphere.— 

“Several years ago I commenced to gather from 
old sea journals such information as they might be 
found to contain relative to the winds and currents 
of the sea, and to embody the information so ob- 
tained on a series of charts, in such a manner as to 
show by pictures the prevailing direction of the winds 
and currents for every month and in every part of 
the ocean. Indeed, the plan of the undertaking was 
to address the eye, to collect the experience of every 
navigator, and to present the combined results of the 
whole in such a manner that each one might, with a 
glance, have the benefit of the experience of all who 
had preceded him in any of the frequented parts of 
the ocean. This enterprise has been seconded both 
by the Government and individuals. American 
shipmasters generally have come into it with great 
zeal, They make the observations required on every 
voyage, and send them to me at Washington. There 
are some thousand or more ships voluntarily co-ope- 
rating with me ; and, as it might be supposed, from 
such a number of active and intelligent observers, 
we are collecting materials of great value. During 
the course of these investigations, many interesting 
facts have been developed,amounting, in some cases, 
to actual discoveries of great interest—such as a new 
route, which shortens the sailing distance to the 
equator some fifteen or twenty per cent., and, of 
course, proportionately to all ports beyond; the 
existence in the North Atlantic of a regular mon- 
soon—and in the North Pacific, near the west course, 
of a perpetual south-west trade-wind near the equator 
—a unique phenomenon ; also, the existence, near 
the same place, of a system of monsoons. My 
present purpose, however, is not to speak of these 
discoveries, but rather to treat of the insight which 
these investigations, undertaken on such a large 
scale, afford as to the general system of atmospheri- 
cal circulation over the earth. They teach us to 
regard the atmosphere as a vast machine, that is 
apparently tasked to its utmost; but as one that is 
always in order and never breaks down. It is a 
sewer into which, with every breath, we cast vast 
quantities of dead animal matter. It is a laboratory, 
into which, when the light and heat enter, they act 
upon this dead matter, decompose it, and resolve it 
into gaseous substances, to be, by the action again of 
certain imponderable agents, condensed into plants 
and trees. If it were not for this condensation, the 





air would become tainted; it would send its im- 
purities back into the lungs; and, continually re- 
ceiving back more dead matter in return, it would 
finally become unfit for the respiration of certain 
animals, and man would perish from the face of the 
earth. We hunger: we take as food that which 
has been gathered from the vegetable kingdom, into 
the stomach; there, we elaborate it into flesh and 
blood, After it has coursed through the system, and 
performed its office, it is again cast forth into the 
atmosphere, to be reconverted into more vegetables, 
to serve as food for other animals, Doubtless, the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms are in exact counter- 
poise; the one destroying, the other rearranging and 
rendering fit for use again, this same dead matter. 
In Infinite Wisdom, the two kingdoms are so 
balanced that there is not an insect too much on 
one side, nor a green leaf too little on the other. 
The atmosphere affords that compensation by which 
the proper proportions of each are maintained. These 
are only some of the operations that are carried on 
daily and hourly through the machinery of the atmo- 
sphere which we are breathing. How important 
and profitable, therefore, does the study of its laws 
become! It is an engine which pumps our rivers up 
from the sea, and carries them through the clouds to 
their sources in the mountains. Air and water are 
the great agents of the sun in distributing his heat 
ever the surface of the globe, cooling this climate 
and tempering that; and in this light, I propose to 
consider the winds and to allude to the currents of 
the sea. Though the winds blow here from the four 
quarters, and sometimes with such violence as to fill 
the mind with emotions of terror, yet such winds, in 
comparison with the general system of atmospheric 
circulation, are but eddies to the main current. They 
have no more effect in deranging or disturbing that 
system of circulation, than the shower which they 
bring with them has in distubing the course of the 
Gulf Stream, and other great currents of the sea.” 


Another valuable and highly important sec- 
tion is that devoted to deep-sea soundings, to 
which we are mainly indebted for our know- 
ledge, slight as it is, of the ocean floor. Hitherto, 
no systematic attempts have been made to 
fathom the depths of the sea, mariners having 
been alarmed by the difficulty and expense 
attending the operation. Before the inven- 
tion of Brooke’s deep-sea sounding apparatus, 
the attempts to reach great depths were almost 
always baffled by the breaking of the line. A 
particular kind of sounding twine is now made 
in the Navy Yard at Boston, by the use of 
which, and Brooke’s apparatus, vast depths 
have been reached, and specimens from the 
ocean floor brought to light. With regard to 
this part of his subject, Lieut. Maury observes :— 


“There is something peculiarly attractive and 
interesting about the mysteries of the sea. There is 
a longing desire to know more of them. Man can 
never see, he can only touch, the bottom of the deep 
sea, and then only with the plummet. Whatever 
it brings up thence is to the philosopher matter of 
powerful interest; for by such information alone as 
he may gather from a most careful examination of 
such matter, the amount of human knowledge con- 
cerning nearly all that portion of our planet which 
is covered by the sea must depend. Every specimen 
of bottom from the deep sea is, therefore, to be 
regarded as a valuable contribution to the sources of 
human knowledge. And it is, in the judgment of 
right-minded men, a glorious privilege to have an 
opportunity of increasing the stock of human know- 
ledge. As it regards the subject before us, the off- 
cers of the American Navy are peculiarly favoured. 
They especially have the means and implements for 
sounding the ocean in its greatest depths, for collect- 
ing specimens from its bottom as well as from its 
surface, and for trying its currents and its tempera- 
tures both at and below the surface. The means of 
doing this are not only placed at their disposal by 
an enlightened Government, but it is by that Govern- 
ment made their duty, as I am sure it will be their 
pleasure, to use them. I hope soon to have this 
interesting department of the physical geography of 
the sea enriched, not only by specimens of bottom 
and soundings, but with various other materials and 
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data collected by our ships afloat in the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, the China Seas, and elsewhere.” 

In that spirit of liberality which the United 
States Government evince with respect to the 
promotion of science, captains of ships disposed 
to make deep-sea pe will be supplied, 
on application, with the above sounding-twine; 
and thus this great problem in physical geo- 
graphy will, we trust, ere long, be in a great 
manner solved,—at least, so far as to enable us 
to have a tolerably correct idea as to the gene- 
ral form of the great oceanic basins, and the 
troughs which, like spurs from mountain ranges, 
start out from the depressions in the solid crust 
below its waters into bays, gulfs, and arms of 
the sea. 

It is impossible to read Lieut. Maury’s ad- 
mirable exposition of his views without arriving 
at the conclusion, that no more important ser- 
vice can be rendered to navigation and com- 
merce than by zealously co-operating in the 
proposed scheme of systematic meteorological 
observations,—and we would suggest, as a means 
of more speedily enlisting the services of sea 
captains, that Lieut. Maury should condense 
the practical portion of the present large quarto 
volume into a marine meteorological handbook, 
which should be placed within the reach of all 
who have it in their power to assist in the great 
work of metecrological research. 





The Bungalow and the Tent; or, a Visit to 
Ceylon. By Edward Sullivan. Bentley. 
Vartomannus, in his description of Borneo, 
wrote, ‘This islande yeildeth yeerly great 
abundance of camphora, which they sayde to 
be the gumme of a tree; but I dare not affyrm 
it, because I have not seene it.”’ Mr. Sullivan 
had done well to have imitated this scrupulous 
old voyager ; he should not have affirmed what 
he did not know. It is pleasant to read of his 
adventures with elephants, and of his sports in 
the woods of “sweete Ceylon”; but if a man 
shoots a peacock in Asia, that is no reason why 
he should assume to be an authority on Bud- 
dhism. Mr. Sullivan would appear to travel 
about the world with a morbid and supercilious 
dislike of all but the true Caucasian race. He 
carries a gun, and slays his game at will; but 
that suffices not to appease the asperity of his 
nature. In this record of sporting incidents, 
myriads of the human species are reviled, as 
though they rendered themselves worthy of a 
shameful death by the mere fact of living. On 
his way to the elephant woods, the hunter saw 
congregations of men, and was “ confounded 
and disgusted’’ by their appearance. The 
Cinghalese love to comb and anoint their hair ; 
but their visitor was nearly driven mad by 
seeing them “sleeking their soft-alluring locks,” 
and often longed to strike their heads “ with 
a three-legged stool.” He could not endure 
their foppery. The dirt of a Neapolitan beggar 
was ere As to their native tongue, he 
hated it; and when they tried to talk English it 
galled him to frenzy, so that he kept a heavy 
boot near his bedside, to be hurled at any 
“wretched creature,” who said “Sar” to him 
in the morning. The Cinghalese are a race of 
ungrammatical, torpid, filthy, and effeminate 
liars. Everything, in fact, is a “lie” in which 
Mr. Sullivan discovers a mistake ;—everybody is 
a ‘ beast”’ who offends his fastidiousness ;—the 
English journalist, or member of Parliament 
who ventures to blame an official act, is a “‘bell- 
wether,” or a “ carping envious demagogue ;” 
—and a native of Ceylon is scarcely more noble 
than a worm, and far Jess respectable than a 
pig, because he declines to pick cocoa-nuts 

for Mr. Sullivan or cut fodder for his horses. 
The elephant-hunter, however, has other rea- 
sons for stigmatizing the people of Ceylon as 





“wretches.” They are Buddhists, and, if we 
believe him, Buddhists they must remain. The 
whole army of missionaries all over the globe 
do not, according to his affirmation, make one 
convert in a year, so that, for an island inha- 
bited by beings little above worms and far 
below hogs, there is not much chance of edifi- 
cation. But we have an objection to the method 
he adopts of stating his case. He writes a con- 
fused and unintelligible paragraph, and asks, 
‘* How any one can understand and explain the 
Buddhist faith from this?” No one can, of course. 
But that is Mr. Sullivan’s fault. His Oriental- 
ism is scanty ; yet it is illogical thence to infer 
that Oriental literature is ridiculous. Never- 
theless, the summary of his opinion is clear 
enough, for he is by no means at a loss when 
the sluices of vituperation may be opened. 
Buddhism is “bestial and degrading,” and 
“the most contemptible form of worship this 
world has ever seen.” This may or may not 
be true; but whatever the system is, Mr. Sulli- 
van knows nothing whatever of its principles. 
Doctrines that have during two thousand years 
reigned over a vast proportion of mankind, and 
still predominate in the minds of 350 millions 
of human beings, are not to be puffed to ashes, 
like a cigar, by a sporting gentleman who 
happens to dislike the high combs, short skirts, 
and broken dialects of Ceylon. At all events, it 
is absurd to assert that Buddhism inculcates 
no genuine morals. Its ruling precepts are— 
purity, truth, temperance, honesty and benevo- 
lence. It teaches the virtue of “ appeasing 
anger by gentleness, and overcoming evil by 
good,’’—and if some of the tribes of Asia forget 
these pious laws, that goes no further to prove 
the want of a moral spirit in their religious 
code, than the uncharitable tone of Mr. Sulli- 
van’s book impugns the habitual liberality of 
the English mind. One offence only, we must 
notice, does he pardon to the Cinghalese—that 
of infanticide! He has no mercy for women 
who redden their teeth with betel ;—he would 
stun, with a three-legged stool, the wretch who 
delicately combs his hair ;—his heaviest boot is 
ready for the head of a slave who disturbs his 
matin doze;—but a mother who murders her 
child recalls him to a sense of human frailty, 
and he turns bitterly upon those cynics who 
shudder as though they ‘occupied a moral 
height.” We are really glad that he would not 
hang the unhappy women of Ceylon; but it 
had been more agreeable to find a little less 
harshness and anger to contrast with this ami- 
able variation. 

Among the lakes of the isle of cinnamon, 
sprinkled with large white and red lotuses—the 
hills with rosy peaks—the groves with golden 
fruitage—the forest glades where peacocks 
glittered in superb flights, where butterflies 
as large as swallows and as gaudy as dahlias 
hovered from flower to flower—and where 
brilliant though songless birds sat among 
the branches, Mr. Sullivan might have been 
expected to fall into a softer mood. This he 
occasionally does, and moralizes, though his 
reveries only evoke the old image of ‘‘ woman”’ 
asa “‘ creeper,” twining about man asa “ palm,” 
and the new idea of woman as a mosquito. Not 
even the ‘mysogynism and the smudges and 
tobacco-smoke of bachelor habits’ can ward off 
her ‘invidious attacks.” He ‘‘never ceases from 
stinging and tormenting miserable humanity.” 

The reader has now seen enough of Mr. Sul- 
livan’s sentiment, as well as of his philosophy. 
In his book there is a great deal too much of 
both,—al:nost enough to spoil it. But when he 
follows tie free path of a hunter, and only 
“ affyrms,” like Vartomannus, what he has really 
“seene,” the narrative becomes graphic and 
amusing. We shall glean a few fragments on 








the natural history of Ceylon. The island is 
called Mother of Elephants, but bears also a 
prolific progeny of the serpent tribe.— 

“ The eye-snake, so called from a supposed habit 
it has of striking cattle in the eye when grazing, is 
without exception the most beautiful and least repul- 
sive of all snakes. It is about four feet long, of the 
brightest grass green,—the intense green of an English 
meadow in early summer. It is very thin, and 
graceful in its movements, and although very rapid 
when moving, is so instantaneously rigid when 
alarmed, and adapts itself so wonderfully to the shape 
and hue of the grass or reeds amongst which it 
moves, that although watching one intently at your 
very feet, it is most difficult to discriminate between 
it and the vegetation with which it mingles. One 
day, walking at Kandy, I saw what I thought was a 
large reed, or grass of a most beautiful colour, stand- 
ing erect on the road some two or three feet from the 
bank, and it was not till I could have touched it with 
my hand, that I saw it was an eye-snake coiled up 
in the road, its head and neck raised about twelve 
inches from the ground, and as rigid and immovable 


‘as if formed of malachite.” 


We have a suggestive sketch of the Cobra.— 

“ Of all snakes the cobra is the most beautiful, and 
when erect, with its hood expanded, gracefully 
moving in time to the music, it is certainly a most 
striking and fascinating object ; its eye, which is in 
general leaden and heavy, becomes, under the in- 
fluence of music, intensely bright and glittering. 
This effect is heightened by the fact of snakes having 
no eyelids; the eye, although so beautiful, is not 
strong, and cannot bear any strong glare ; this was 
well known to the ancients, who had an idea that the 
flash of an emerald deprived them of sight. The 
poison from the fang of a cobra is like one or two 
drops of laudanum.” 


The Buddhists worship these cobras, but kill 
them as often as possible. To the elephant they 
behave with less respect and more tenderness, 
for ‘that leviathan” is useful.— 

“We passed an elephant working on the road; 
and it was most interesting to watch the half-reason- 
ing brute ; he was tearing out large roots from the 
ground by means of a chain and hook, fastened 
round his neck with a species of collar. He pulled 
like a man, or rather like a number of men, with a 
succession of steady hauls, throwing his whole weight 
into it, and almost going down on his knees, turning 
round every now and then to see what progress he 
was making. Really the instinct displayed by the 
elephant in its domesticated state is little short of 
reason in its fullest sense. ‘There is no doubt they 
do think, and also act upon experience and memory, 
and their capacity seems to increase in an extra- 
ordinary degree from their intercourse with man. The 
remarkable nicety and trouble they take in squaring 
and arranging the blocks of hewn stone when building 
a bridge is incredible, unless seen ; they place them 
with as much skill as any mason, and will return two 
or three times to give the finishing touches when 
they think the work is not quite perfect. They retire 
a few yards and consider what they have effected, 
and you almost fancy you can detect them turning 
their sagacious old noddles on one side, and shutting 
one eye in a knowing manner, to detect any irregu- 
larity in the arrangement.” 

He is sometimes capricious.— 

“ An elephant at Tinnevelly that had been engaged 
all day in piling timber, but in the evening, becoming 
angry at some promise his keeper had neglected to 
fulfil, he went of his own accord and undid every 
stroke of work he had completed during the day.” 

A disciple of Porphyry, who with vegetarian 
wisdom ascribed all ills to the use of flesh, once 
declared that only flesh-eating animals ever 
fought together. He should have seen elephants 
fighting—as many other graminivorous brutes 
do—about their females. Mr. Sullivan’s first 
encounter was with an elephant, who was not 
in a dangerous mood.— 

“TI immediately gave him a shot in the centre of 
the forehead, about three inches above the root of the 
trunk. The effect was instantaneous; he subsided 
like a great hayrick, without a groan or a struggle of 
any kind, falling exactly in the position he was stand- 
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ing, with one leg advanced, in the act of turning. I 
had never seen an animal die so immediately, and 
I felt almost startled at witnessing the power of one 
small ounce of lead in destroying so effectually the 
vitality of such a huge mass.” 

Soon afterwards he at least provoked one into 
fury.— 

“TI had gone about a hundred yards, when I 
caught a glimpse of an old she elephant, with a 
punchy or young one between her legs, hurrying off 
at a good pace. I went after her as fust as I could, 
but the jungle had suddenly become very bad,and I 
found I was gaining but little upon her, when, after 
about five minutes, she ‘yawed” slightly in her 
course, which gave me the opportunity of making a 
short cut; and, getting in front of her shoulder, I 
fired at the distance of thirty yards, but she was 
going too fast, and I was too much blown, to make 
an effectual investment of powder and lead. The 
ball, however, struck her on the head, and had the 
effect of stopping her immediately ; she faced round, 
and I hurried up till within twelve yards, when I gave 
her the remaining barrel. This staggered her, and 
almost brought her to her knees; tor a second I 
thought she was falling, but suddenly collecting her- 
self, and trumpeting fiercely with rage and agony, 
she charged upon me.” 

As a digression from elephants, we pause with 
the hunter near a tank full of alligators, and | 
observe their social economy.— | 

“ Though’ apparently the most apathetic of rep- | 
tiles, they are in reality very ‘wide awake.’ This | 
peculiarity of wakefulness is more remarkable in | 
them, inasmuch as they are gifted with three eyelids, | 
instead of two, as is the case with most other animals. | 
The snake has none at all. The alligators lay head | 
to wind, and, whether owing to acuteness of scent or | 
vision, they are certainly very hard to approach. 
There is another peculiarity, which gives the alligator 
anything but a prepossessing expression, namely, 
the total absence of lips, and the consequent display 
of enormous dagger-like teeth. Too liberal a display 
of pointed teeth is not always agreeable in the human 
species, giving the owner rather a hungry, vampire 
appearance;—but then you feel that they only look | 
unpleasantly sharp, whereas those of the alligator | 
are so in reality. Foreigners always say that the 
English have long alligator-like teeth, and they 
account for it by our so continually cleaning them, 
and pushing up the gums; they certainly cannot often 
be accused of a like unprofitable expenditure of 
labour.’ 

‘Foreigners always say!"’ This is exactly 
Mr. Sullivan’s style, and like most of his gene- 
ralizations, ludicrously untrue. We wish he 
had kept to the alligators. We return to ele- 
phant-shooting. It is a forest picture.— 

“ Just. opposite to us we saw the jungle slowly 
open, and a huge mass issue forth, with that deliberate 
‘swag,’ so peculiar to elephants. We remained per- 
fectly still, and had the pleasure of seeing six full- 
grown ones, and one punchy, successively emerge, 
and follow each other with the same measured tread 
some thirty or forty yards into the tank. We were 
certainly more than half-a-mile from them, but with 
a small pocket telescope we examined them at our 
leisure, and arranged our order of battle accord- 
ingly ; our plan was evidently to cut them off from 
the forest and drive them into the tank, where, as 
we supposed they could not pass, they must turn 
and fight. We accordingly doubled round the tank, 
a distance, I should imagine, of rather more than 
a mile, keeping just within the edge of the jungle, 
till we were opposite our friends, when forming in 
order of battle we advanced out to meet them. 
Their first impulse was to retire further into the 
tank ; but when they had got in some hundred yards 
or so, a fastidious old female, the leader of the 
party, turned half round, evidently with the deter- 
mination of charging. Elephants do this in rather 
a remarkable manner; unlike most other animals, 
such as the dog, buffalo, &c., that fix their glance 
before they break into a charge, the elephant moves 
his body more than half round before he turns his 
head in the direction he intends to take. In this 
case the old lady charged with the evident inten- 
tion of doing mischief; she received three or four 











balls in the head without flinching, but the fifth 


brought her low with a deep groan; the other six 
or seven elephants, I forget exactly the number, were 
now seized with a panic, and getting the little one in 
front of them, they hurried, huddled up like a flock | 
of sheep, right into the tank ; on the instant, for- 
getting alike all caution and former conclusions as 
to the impracticability of crossing, we dashed after | 
them as fast as the mud would allow us. The race 
was most even, the broad feet of the elephant | 
giving them if anything a slight advantage over | 
their pursuers. In vain we strained nerve and heart | 
to get ahead of them. We could reach their shoul- | 
ders, but could not get one inch further. We fired | 
in the hope of turning them, but without the slightest | 
effect ; their intense fear quite overcame any feeling | 
of rage or agony that might have prompted them to 
show fight. After desperate exertions I had gra- | 
dually crept up to the shoulder of one enormous | 
brute; the muzzle of my gun was within two feet of | 
him, and in hopes of making him turn, I fired both | 
barrels behind the ear; but I might just as well | 
have fired into a hayrick.” 

The end of the adventure has an unpleasant 
tinge in it.— 

“We should, I think, have bagged two or three, | 





so many possible Medeas and Clytemnestras, 
—and one passes from the posse to the act. If 
the history of ‘ Morton Varney’ were true, the 
Peerage some twenty years ago must have been 
in a frightful state. 

Lord Fairford, the hero, loves nothing but 
politics, and the daughter of his political 
adversary, Wincester,—the villain of the tale. 

ucy Wincester offers to be his mistress, and 
talks of marriage as a vulgar prejudice; but he 
generously, though clandestinely, makes her his 
wife. The child that results from this marriage 
is poisoned by accident; and the mother dies 
immediately afterwards. Lord Fairford is, 


therefore, free to devote his mind to politics. 


alone; but he is the object of adoration to 
Lady Musa Warrington,—the daughter of an 
intimate friend, apparently a heartless coquette, 
but really a suppressed volcano, consumed by 
her internal fires. Like the luckless Lucy Win- 
cester, Musa studies the political ‘ leaders” 
in the morning newspapers, that she may be 
able to appreciate her idol. But Fairford does 


but for the self-devotion of a male elephant who | not comprehend her. His fortune is dilapidated ; 


had hitherto protected the rear, but who now, | 
finding us approaching, gallantly faced about, and | 


and he is just about to marry an insignificant 
lady for the sake of repairing it, having caused 


flourishing his trunk, and trumpeting shrilly, at- | his adversary Wincester to shoot himself through 


tempted to charge; but, poor brute, he was too 
weak, and the ground too soft for him to move 
at any pace above the slowest trot; he could 
not, therefore, revenge himself with any very great | 
effect. We gave him two or three shots in the fore- | 
head, when he sank on his haunches like a dog: | 
it being next to impossible to touch an elephant’s 
brain when in that position, we waited till he rose | 
again, which he did in about a minute, his eyes | 


| the head by a threatened revelation of certain 


treasonable designs. He is also just about to 
become Prime Minister of England, when 
Lady Musa, on the very eve of his marriage, 
walks into his study, tells him that she has 
= herself, and under the plea of securing 

im from a political downfall, stabs him to the 
heart. In the meanwhile, an agreeable little 


actually starting from his head with concentrated | underplot is carried on by Lady Anastasia 


rage and agony. We were now close to him, and his 
death was assured. Poor brute, it appeared a blood- 
thirsty proceeding, and I was very glad when his 
sufferings were ended.” 

Mr. Sullivan is entertaining and lively when 
he tells of his own adventures in the woods. 
Even his personal remarks, and still more his 
generalizations, are disagreeable and worthless 
when they apply to character or manners. 





NEW NOVELS. 

Morton Varney. By Aline von Schlichtkrull. 
Berlin, Stubenrauch & Co.; London, Wil- 
liams & Norgate. 

‘Morton Varney’ is a curious book, being a 

novel written in German, the scene of which is 

placed in the midst of the aristocratic and poli- 
tical life of England during the first half of the 
present century. The administrations of Can- 
ning, Peel, and Melbourne pass in review as the 
tale proceeds; and the Duke of Wellington and 
his late Majesty King William the Fourth are 
introduced in person. Morton Varney, the hero 
of the book, who soon becomes Lord Fairford, is 
the beau ideal of a liberal statesman, the-terror 
of the aristocracy and the idol of the people,— 

who, among other political feats, demolishes a 

conspiracy for the establishment of the Salic 

Law, and the consequent exclusion of her pre- 

sent Majesty from the throne, and is prevented 

by death alone from becoming Prime Minister 
on the fall of the Melbourne Cabinet. 

The very historical position thus taken by a 
fictitious personage in such a very modern time 
has an odd effect upon the English reader,— 
when he finds the beings of substantial flesh 
and blood, wkom he has seen with his own eyes, 
completely governed by a wondrous individual, 
whose only birthplace is the brain of Madame 
(or Mdlle.) Aline von Schlichtkrull. But the 
politico-historical part of the work merely forms 
the background to the picture; and we soon 
leave off reflecting on its oddity, absorbed by 
the terrible deeds perpetrated by the figures in 
the front. The heroines are all in their teens, and 
all of noble English families ; but all of them are 


Lyndlare, who is beloved by a painter, Lady 
Mary Walsingham,. by whom the painter is 
secretly beloved, and the painter himself. Mary 
refuses a good match through her love for the 
artist; and no sooner discovers his passion for 
her friend, than, intending to commit suicide, 
she mixes a glass of poison, which Lady Ana- 
stasia, coming in thirsty, swallows by mistake. 
These frightful crimes and accidents are re- 
lieved, not only by the political background, 
but also by two or three highly respectable 
deathbeds. The fair authoress concludes her 
tale of horror and woe with a hope, that it will 
give people a hint as to the expediency of 
making young persons acquainted with the 
world at a tolerably early period, and of not 
|Yelying overmuch on the juvenile virtue of 
|innocence. Certainly, if English ladies in their 
| teens are likely to resemble the Musas, Lucys, 





Anastasias and Marys of ‘Morton Varney,’ 
| parents and guardians ought to look sharp 
| indeed. 

With all its extravagancies, and with the 
| additional fault of a monotonous similarity of 
incident and character, this strange novel has 
one great merit. The interest is kept up 
throughout; and though the common, cheap- 
looking manner in which the work is got up 
will repel many a reader who loves the luxury 
of clear type and broad margin, few who have 
once surmounted the material obstacle, and have 
made acquaintance with the ghastly heroes and 
heroines, will lay the book down till they have 
fairly seen what becomes of them. 


Zana; or, The Heiress of Clare Hall. By 
Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. Ward & Lock. 
A chapter might be written on the respon- 
sibilities of cheap literature, which is every day 
becoming a more powerful, because a more 
generally diffused, influence for good or for bad. 
A book that may be bought for a shilling has 
many more readers than one that costs half- 
a-crown; and the novels printed weekly in 
penny —- have more purchasers than 
those which go forth in the orthodox form of 





three volumes; so much the more important 
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is it, therefore, that they should be good of their 
kind. ‘Zana,’ like its predecessor, ‘ Fashion 
and Famine,’ has.been. printed—or pirated, as 
the case may be—in the pages of one of the 
cheap periodicals, under the title of ‘ The 
Gypsy’s Legacy.’ We expressed our opinion 
of Mire. Ann S. Stephens some weeks ago, in 
our notice of ‘Fashion and Famine’ [axte, p. 
1036]; and we have nothing to revise in our 
former judgment. We once more record our 
regret that coarse imitations of Eugéne Sue's 
worst novels should be provided for reading in 
families from which periodicals of higher class 
are excluded by the price. 

‘Zana’ belongs to the samerank, unwholesome 
growth of imaginative literature as the last 
work by the same authoress; and is, like that, 
a gaudy, glaring, meretricious book, entirely 
destitute of common sense or human possibi- 
lity, and deriving its interest entirely from 
the sensual vividness with which the scenes 
are coloured and described. The sense and 
coherence of the story are sacrificed to a few 
abrupt and melo-dramatic situations. In con- 
struction, ‘Zana’ is inferior to ‘ Fashion and 
Famine,’—having all its faults, and being, if 
possible, more improbable and disconnected. 
Zana is the daughter of a Spanish gypsy girl 
andan Englishnobleman. When Mrs. Stephens 
ventures amongst the manners and customs of 
the English aristocracy her mistakes are re- 
markable. Zana has a preternatural memory 
for recollecting things that took place before she 
was born; but this is nothing in such a won- 
derful creature as she describes herself :—‘‘ Men 
call me beautiful, and so I am; but compared 
to my mother, as I remember her, that which I 
possess is but the light of a star as it pales into 
the morning, compared with the same bright 
jewel of the sky when it burns pure and un- 
dimmed in the purple of evening”!! This 
starlike young lady has a mission—to avenge 
her mother’s fate, who, after being deserted 
by her lover, had been stoned to death 
by her tribe. She fulfils it in a very lame, 
unsatisfactory manner; and after rambling 
about by moonlight seeking mysteries which are 
shut up in deserted houses full of fine furniture, 
she finally marries the heir to her father’s title 
and estate; and concludes by telling us, that she 
is “no longer the wild and passionate gypsy’s 
daughter, but the loving, trusting, English wife 
and mother :’’—as such, we commend her to 
the care and castigations of Mrs. Ellis. 





History of Turkey—[ Histoire de la Turquie). 
By A. de Lamartine. Vol. I. Paris, Lecou; 
London, Dulau & Co. 

M. de Lamartine, never slow to write a book, 

fancies that in the present war he hears a call 

to write the history of Turkey. His heart beats 
to the music of the hour, as he proves by his 

Preface,—and that his mind is well stored with 

knowledge of his subject he proves by the 

“ Postscriptum” to his Preface. Glowing with 

enthusiasm for the Turks, and fed even to over- 

flowing with Ottoman learning, how could M. 

de Lamartine do otherwise than write a His- 

tory of Turkey ? 

Like a man of business, he begins by letting 
his readers know the practical importance of 
the present war,—the causa efficiens of his 
undertaking; and he states the case between 
Russia and Turkey, with respect to the rest of 
Europe, in a plain, sensible manner, that would 
have done honour to the late Mr. Cobbett.— 

Without entering here into an analysis of the 
innumerable considerations that, from the time of 
Francis the First, have made the alliance of France 
with Turkey a proverb of the traditional policy of 
France, we shall only mention one single circum- 
stance with respect to the Ottoman Empire. This 





Empire occupies, geographically, militarily, mari- 
timely and politically, in Europe and in Asia, a 
place on the globe equal to more than 100,000 
square leagues; and this place, if the Ottoman 
Empire disappears, can only be occupied by Russia 
If she permits this wholesale murder of a people 
by a Czar, she has not, apparently, the pretence of 
leaving unoccupied these 100,000 square leagues, 
comprising the most favoured climates of heaven, 
the most fertile territories, a sea-board most abun- 
dant in roads and harbours, the most commercial 
archipelago, straits the most impassable to him who 
has not the key, the most navigable seas, and the 
capital most predestined, by its geographical position, 
to become once more what it has been already, the 
metropolis of the universe. Russia takes the place 
of Turkey. This is, at present, the option for 
France,—for England,—for Europe. Having said 
thus much, there is no occasion to say another word 
as to the policy of maintaining the Ottoman Empire 
or effacing it from the political map of the globe. 
A minute's reflection is all that is required! The 
option is written on the land and on the sea in cha- 
racters of life and death for Europe and for France. 
The Ottoman Empire must keep its place, or France 
will lose hers. So says France, so says England, so 
say Asia, Africa, Spain and Italy; so will say Austria 
herself, who, if she remains immovable. will soon fall 
a victim to an ambition that caresses her to smother 
her in her turn, 


Nothing can be more clear and intelligible. 
However, a good thing should not be stated 
too briefly; and, if we move a little further 
onward into the Preface, we shall find the re- 
sults of Russian occupation stated in fuller 
detail, and with still greater eloquence :— 


Let us imagine a Czar who already recruits his 
armies from 65,000,000 of men—men whose only 
trade it is, as in the steppes of Attila, to die readily 
at the order of a master; let us then mentally add 
to this formidable power of recruiting 40,000,000 
Ottomans, Turks, Greeks, Abases, Armenians, Cir- 
cassians, Kurds, Arabs, Druses, Maronites, and then 
let us further add the 25,000,000 Persians, who 
already tremble at the Russian outposts! One 
single despotic hand holding 130,000,000 souls to 
oppress 120,000,000 others! What will become of 
the Black Sea, that lake of Europe and Asia? It 
will become the great dock of Russia, in which her 
military fleets will be formed and exercised in silence, 
behind a chain extending from Asia to Europe, until 
the day when these innumerable vessels sail by the 
Dardanelles into the Mediterranean, saying, like the 
barbarians, to the wind, *“ Blow where thou wilt, 
whithersoever thou takest us, the land is ours.” 
What will become of the Danube, when, after 
having flowed free through Germany, for a distance 
of 600 leagues, it will be chained at its mouth, and 
find a Muscovite blockade at that point where it 
joins the sea to seek the sun and the riches of the 
East? What will become of the Adriatic, where 
Austria was just commencing the exercise of navi- 
gation and commerce by the way of Trieste and 
Venice; and which, like a second Black Sea, 
will be closed by Dalmatia, Epirus and Albania 
(henceforth Russian), against the Austrian flag ? 
What will become of Constantinople, that Han- 
seatic capital, placed on two continents, on the border 
of three seas and two straits, common ports; the 
keys of which ought to be in a neutral, friendly, or 
unfettered hand? Constantinople will become a 
Moscow df the Bosphorus; whose Kremlin, built on 
the site of the Gardens of the Seraglio, will make the 
vessels of Europe pass like slaves under its guns. 
What will become of the Mediterranean? It will 
either be a Russian lake, or the field ofa lengthened 
battle between the Russian and English fleets; who 
will keep the commerce of Europe between two fires. 
What will become of Germany ? Already governed 
for thirty years by diplomacy or by Russian inter- 
vention,—which she could support so long as the 
Czar felt behind him the counterpoise of ‘Turkey, 
—Germany will become Russian. The Confederation 
of the Rhine, dreamed by Bonaparte, becomes a 
reality after the destruction of Constantinople by the 
Czar; Germany, great and small, becomes a Con- 
federation of the Danube against France. At this 
price, Prussia will retain a shred of Poland and the 


Rhenish provinces; at this price, Austria will retain 
Italy; and if Italy palpitates at the voice of France, 
a new Suwarrow will descend into her plains from 
Illyria with 200,000 Russians to the aid of 200,000 
Germans. Continental France will no longer be able 
to stir within her frontiers without coming into con- 
tact with Germany as an outpost of Russia, or jost- 
ling against Russia. The treaties of 1815 are nar- 
rowed against us by all that remained unconquered in 
the East, independent in Germany, living in Italy. 
We have no longer the accidental and transient coa- 
lition of 1815; but a perpetual coalition, the claims 
of which will be under the direction of Russia alone; 
which every evening will send out her orders to the 
whole of Europe. England alone will remain in- 
vincible and free; because winds and waves cannot 
be enchained. She will undergo the Continental 
blockade of Bonaparte, increased by the blockade of 
the East by Russia; she will await with anxiety the 
epoch, when a Russian expedition, similar to that 
which is now accumulating on the Danube, will come, 
like the army of Alexander, to give a new master to 
200,000,000 men, who are now working under her 
laws in India. 

M. de Lamartine, hearty as he is in the cause 
of Turkey, would not be considered a hater of 
Russia. He is a cosmopolite; and if his feel- 
ings beat high, it is at a clash of principles 
rather than of armies.— 

We would not call the Russians barbarians. They 
are as polished and as civilized as any nation of the 
West; their Greco-Sclavonic nature predisposes them, 
with a marvellous subtlety of intelligence and man- 
ners, to the habits, the elegances. and even the graces 
of civilization. Russia is a nation that starts already 
old from the depth of her deserts and her steppes. 
She is one of the earth's improvisations :—an aurora 
borealis in the northern sky. We might say that this 
great people is the only one that has had no need of 
time. Nevertheless, Russian civilization is different 
from ours. The two civilizations emanate from two 
opposite principles, conformable to our different 
origins. Russian civilization is obedience :—ours is 
reason. The Russians desire a master:—we desire 
laws. They ennoble and deify servitude in the chief 
who imposes it:—we adore liberty, while we render 
it subservient to the country. Their religion is the 
unresisting prostration of the intellect:—ours is a 
work of reason rising from age to age on new ideas 
and on additional science in order to discover God 
in liberty from a still higher point. Russian civi- 
lization is dumb, like slavery ;—ours speaks, writes, 
reasons unceasingly, like a perpetual dialogue of all 
with all. The Russians require ukases :—we require 
tribunes. They are the people of silence :—we are 
the children of noise. They look towards the past : 
—we look towards the future. Our principles,—the 
two great principles which are now struggling in the 
world, and which divide the globe between them, 
—destroy each other when they come into collision. 
The universal dominion of Russia would give a vic- 
tory to the principle of passive obedience over the 
principle of rational order (ordre raisonné). That civi- 
lization of speech which has given birth to the East, to 
Greece, to Rome, to Germany, to England, to Ame- 
rica, to France, to great kingdoms and great republics, 
to great things and great men, to great monuments 
and great tribunes, to great philosophies, great lite- 
ratures, and great rational religions, would be utterly 
atanend. Art, science, dignity, nation,—all would 
perish with the principles of Western Europe,—with 
liberty. We may be told, “ But you yourselves 
often abdicate this liberty ; look at the state of the 
Western nations at this present moment.” We 
reply, “Eclipses do not extinguish the day; but 
merely intercept for a time the radiance of the lumi- 
nary. The eclipse passes away, and the light remains. 
The present state of the nations of Europe is not a 
principle;—it is a circumstance, an accident, a las- 
situde, a halt between two periods, 

All that we have hitherto considered in this 
work—the source of our extracts—is the Pre- 
face,—a work of Art in its way, cut into little 
dainty chapters, each a prose ode, after the 
fashion of the ‘Girondins.’ Nevertheless, all 
things, however good, come to an end,—and so 
does M. de Lamartine’s Preface. We may now 





soberly begin to devour the annals of Turkey. 
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Not too fast! There is yet the ““Postscriptum.”’ 
Here M. de Lamartine states his justifica- 
tions—hands in his testimonials. The “ Post- 
scriptum”’ contains an ample list of all the books 
that the ingenious author has studied for the 
occasion. We are told of how many volumes 
each work is composed,—and are thus im- 
pressed with a proper respect for his read- 
ing. Moreover, the catalogue is now and 
then a catalogue raisonné; and at the name 
of Von Hammer we are favoured with a little 
biography, such as might be found in the most 
compendious life-lexicon, that we may not 
be left in ignorance as to the existence of that 
obscure individual. It is pleasant to see the 
Gallic Muse thus kindly condescending to waft 
German erudition into immortality. 

Now, then, for the history !—our hearts have 
been kindled by the Preface, and we have been 
awed by the vast erudition displayed by the Post- 
seriptum. Now, let us come to the history. 

Thus begins ‘ Livre Premier.” — 

Before relating the history of an empire that for a 
moment replaced the Roman Empire in the East— 
that cradle of nations and theatre of the most mar- 
vellous transfigurations of human races—it is neces- 
sary to recount the birth and progress of Islamism, 
or the religion of Mohammed. 

This prelude looks rational and innocent 
enough. Islamism, as everybody knows, is a 
condition precedent of Ottoman civilization, and 
therefore nothing can be more logical than the 
notion of giving the reader a small dose of 
Islamism first, and the details of Ottoman 
history afterwards. 

M. de Lamartine does not deal in small doses. 
Nearly the whole of the first volume of the 
professed History of Turkey is devoted to the 
biography of Mohammed,—to that crude, un- 
criticized mass of anecdotical history which is 
quite as current as the Decades of Livy. We 
hope that M. de Lamartine did not expend 
much of his erudite labour on the compilation 
of this part of his work. A little unpretending 
book by Mr. Washington Irving, called the 
‘Life of Mahomet,’ and based, to a great extent, 
on Gagnier’s translation of the Arabian historian 
Abulfeda, would have given nearly all he wanted, 
—and indeed nearly all that he has told his 
readers. Mr. Irving wrote his book for the 
‘Family Library,’’ and therefore did not, as he 
says, “ encumber his pages with a scaffolding of 
references and citations.’’ M. de Lamartine 
gives us a mass of old matter, which could only 
be endowed with new value by such a weight 
of authority as would turn it into a thesaurus 
of Mohammedan tradition; but his solemnly- 
prefaced volume contains no more direction 
for critical research than the little book which 
was professedly compiled for popular reading. 
Surely, the whole, long, legendary romancero of 
the Prophet of Islamism, with all the anecdotes 
of love and battle pertaining to the hero, was 
not needed in a history of the Ottoman Empire. 

Out of the mass of this introductory matter 
we pick up a pretty legend of Abraham and 
Ishmael, which has just as much and just as little 
to do with the Turks as the greater part of the 
work (after the Preface),—but which has the 
rare peculiarity, that Mr. Irving does not nar- 
rate it with the same particulars.— 


Scarcely had the unfortunate Hagar exhausted the 
provision of dates and water which Abraham had 
left for her and her son, than she experienced the 
torments of thirst, and traversed in despair the valleys 
and arid ravines of Safa, asking them in vain for a 
drop of water or a leak from the rock to moisten the 
lips of her child. During his mother's absence, 
Ishmael wept with thirst and impatience, and, as in 
his anger, he struck the sand with his heel a fresh, 
pure spring issued forth. Hagar, hearing the cries 
of her child, hastened to the spot. She perceived 
the water, and fearing that it would evaporate in the 





sun or be lost in the sand, she moulded the damp 
earth in her hands and formed it into a basin. 
This miraculous water, according to the Arabs, which 
still flows, is the source of the famous well of Zemzem 
at Mecca, which blesses all who drink it. The Arab 
pastors of a wandering tribe were feeding their camels 
on the sides of Mount Ararat, which was in the neigh- 
bourhood. They saw some eagles alighting upon the 
spot where the miracle had just been wrought. Sus- 
pecting that the birds had scented the exhalations of 
some pools of water, they hastened thither, and found 
the spring, the mother and the child. ‘‘ Who art 
thou, and who is this child ?” they said to Hagar,— 
“ Whencecometh this water ? Wehavenever seenany 
though we have traversed these deserts for many years.” 
Hagar described her forlorn condition, and they were 
moved by compassion, The child for whom the earth 
had opened like a nutritious bosom appeared to them 
a creature predestined to celestial blessings. They 
announced the prodigy to their tribe, which had 
recently settled in the place. Ishmael grew up in 
the midst of these people and married one of their 
daughters, named Amara. Abraham visited him 
twice with the permission of Sara, who, constantly 
jealous, had made it a condition that Abraham 
should not alight from his horse at the dwelling of 
the son of Hagar. The first time that Abraham 
visited Mecca, he stopped at Ishmael’s door, and 
called him by name. Amara the wife of Ishmael 
came to the door. ‘Where is Ishmael?” said the 
patriarch, without alighting. ‘le is hunting,” re- 
plied Amara. “Can you give me nothing to eat ? 
I cannot alight from my horse.’’—“ I have nothing,” 
said Amara; “this country isa desert.”’— Well,” 
rejoined Abraham, “tell your husband that you have 
seen a stranger, describe my face, and tell him that 
I recommend him to change the threshold of his 
door.’ Amara, at the return of Ishmael, delivered 
the message. Her husband, offended by her having 
refused hospitality to his father, repudiated her, and 
married the daughter of another tribe, named Sayda, 
Abraham returned some time afterwards to visit his 
son. He was absent, and a woman, young, light, 
and graceful, advanced on the threshold, to answer 
the stranger. ‘“ Have you any refreshment to give 
me,”’ said Abraham, to his daughter-in-law, without 
making himself known, or setting his foot upon the 
ground. “ Yes,”she promptly replied, and returning 
into her dwelling, she soon reappeared, and presented 
the traveller with some dressed kid, milk, and dates. 
Abraham tasted them all, and then blessed them, 
saying, “ May God multiply in this land these three 
articles of nutriment!” After the repast, Sayda said 
to the old man, “ Alight from your horse that I may 
wash your head and beard.”—“I cannot,” replied 
the patriarch, “ I have made an oath not to quit my 
saddle.” Then, setting one of his feet on a large 
stone, which stood by the house door, while his 
other leg remained stretched across the saddle of 
his horse, he lowered his head to the level of the 
young woman's hands, and she washed away the 
dust with which his eyes and his beard were soiled. 
“ When your husband returns,” said the patriarch, 
as he departed, “ describe my face, and tell him from 
me that the threshold of his door is alike shining 
and solid, and that I warn him not to change it.” 
Ishmael, on hearing the description and the words, 
said to Sayda, * The man you have seen is my father, 
who thus orders me to keep you for ever.” All the 
children whose generations multiplied the race of 
Ishmael, were the offspring of Sayda. In a third visit 
to his son, Abraham built with him a temple or 
House of God, called the Kaaba. This: temple, 
which is now the temple of Mecca, was a small 
shapeless edifice, destitute of window, door, and 
roof, and constructed of ill-hewn masses of rock. 
Abraham built, and his son Ishmael hewed the stone. 
They incrusted in the wall the famous black stone, 
which an angel was supposed to have brought from 
heaven, in order to sanctify the House of God. 


Having narrated circumstantially the oft-told 
taleof Mohammed's life, and summarily disposed 
of his first four successors in the Caliphate, M. 
de Lamartine suddenly becomes very brief, and 
then, with great naiveté, stops short, declaring 
that he will not pursue the lives of the Caliphs 
any further. Why this change?—pages that 
have gone before are no more essential to the 





Ottoman history than the minute annals of the 
Abbassides, the Ommeyades, and the Fatimites? 
Doubtless, M. de Lamartine began to feel that 
he has planned his work on too broad a foun- 
dation, and that if he proceeded consistently, the 
office of celebrating the late Sultan Mahmoud 
would fall to his successors of the third or fourth 
generation. From the fall of the Ommeyades 
in the eighth century, which is narrated in a few 
lines, M. de Lamartine takes a good spring 
to the thirteenth century,—and after a short 
account of the Turks’ fatherland, proceeds 
thus :— 

About the year 1285 of the Christian era, the 
Seljukian Sultan of Iconium ceded to Ertogrul, 
chief of one of the scattered populations of Turks, 
an uncultivated territory, called the “Country of 
Pasture,” in the “ Black Mountains,’—a branch of 
Mount Taurus, between the Mediterranean and the 
Black Sea, not far from the city of Angora. This 
concession of territory was made to Ertogrul and his 
50,000 warriors, in return for the aid which the pas- 
toral warriors had afforded the Seljukian princes 
against the Tartars or Mongols. He added to this 
gift the sovereignty of the city of Seraidjah. This 
comprised the whole of ancient Phrygia. Even at 
the present day, on a slope of vineyards and gardens, 
in the environs of Doryleum—a city celebrated in 
the history of the Crusades—may be seen the tomb 
of Ertogrul, that pastor of the Ottomans who con- 
ducted them into their promised land. Not far from 
this sepulchre may be perceived the village of 
Itbourni (Dogs’ Muzzle), the dwelling-place of the 
beautiful Malkatoun, the beloved of Othman or 
Osman, the son of Ertogrul, and father of the Osmanlis, 
another name of the Turks. Further on, near 
Imeni, is the Turkish village of Akbiit (or White 
Moustache), named after an old Turk, who was a 
companion of Othman. Eftogrul, established in 
this pastoral oasis, in the midst of the Phrygian 
Mountains, had a dream like the patriarch Jacob. 
He dreamed that he was travelling in a foreign 
country and that he received the hospitality of a 
hermit beloved by God. A book lay on a plank 
nailed to the wall of the room, where he went to 
sleep. “ What is this book?” he asked the solitary. 
—‘It is the word of God, or the Koran,” was the 
reply. When the old man had retired, Ertogrut 
furtively took the volume, and instead of going to 
bed, stood reading it all night without closing his 
eyes. At daybreak he became a little drowsy, and 
during his half-sleep heard a celestial voice, which 
said: “Since thou hast read my eternal word with 
such respect, thy children and thy children’s children 
shall be for ever honoured on the earth.” “ Ertogrul,” 
in the Turkish language, signifies “ the man with the 
upright heart.” Shortly afterwards was born Oth- 
man, eldest son of Ertogrul. When he was of an 
age for love and war, Othman gained admiration by 
the virtue and kindness he had inherited from his 
father. A learned Arab Scheik, a native of Adana, 
a city in the Syrian Taurus, came to dwell in the 
village of Itbourni, near Ertogrul’s residence, to in- 
struct the Turks in the laws of the country. Othman, 
who often visited the sage, saw one day his daughter 
“ Malkatoun,”—a name which signities “ the treasure 
of the eyes.” The beauty of Malkatoun, afterwards 
celebrated throughout the East, dazzled Othman ; 
and he asked her in marriage of her father, the 
Scheik Edebali. The Scheik, fearing that the con- 
tempt of the family of Othman, which stood far 
above his own obscurity, would compromise his 
daughter's happiness, refused the hand of Malkatoun. 
Other neighbouring princes, attracted by the young 
girl’s beauty, asked her in marriage without obtaining 
her, and for two years Othman fought with his rivals 
on her account. At last, his constancy touched the 
heart of Edebali. Patience, according to the Arabs, 
is the price set by God upon all felicity. One day, 
when Othman, sadder but more persevering than 
ordinary, had come to ask his master Edebali for a 
night’s lodging, in hopes that he might at least get x 
glimpse of Malkatoun, he had a dream like Extogrul. 
In this dream the globe of the moon, rising from the 
bosom of Edebali, alighted on his own bosom ; then 
a tree began to sprout before him, and in a few 
moments covered with its branches all the land and 
sea as far as the extremity of the three continents, 
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Europe, Asia, and Africa. Four enormous moun- 
tains, Caucasus, Atlas, Taurus, Hemus, supported, 
as so many pillars, the over-charged branches of the 
tree. From the sides of these mountains issued four 
rivers,—the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Nile, and the 
Danube. The beds of these rivers, as they widened, 
watered plains green with pasture, yellow with corn, 
and black with forests, and bore vessels to the four 
seas. ‘Towns, strong cities, domes, cupolas, minarets, 
obelisks, pyramids crowned with the sign of the 
Crescent, arose above the valleys among the roses and 
the cypresses. Harmonious invitations to prayer, 
resembling the melody of celestial bulbuls, were dif- 
fused through the air from the summit of these 
minarets. All of a sudden the branches and 
leaves of the trees gleamed like the heads of lances 
and the blades of sabres; and, moved by the breeze, 
turned their points towards Constantinople, upon 
which that capital, situated between two seas, sparkled 
like a sapphire set in‘a ring between two emeralds. 
This was the ring of Othman’s nuptials with the 
capital of the world. He was just about to put it 
on his finger—when he awoke. The young warrior, 
on waking, related the dream of the night to the 
father of Maikatoun. The old man could not fail 
to perceive that the fantastic moon which rose from 
his bosom to sink into that of Othman, atid the tree 
whose universal branches foretold the greatness of 
Othman’s race, were images of his daughter. In 
consequence of this supernatural intimation of the 
Deity, he granted Malkatoun to Othman; and 
although the latter had not yet made a complete 





profession of Islamism, love finished the work of con- | 


version. The marriage of the young Turk with the 
beautiful Syrian was celebrated in conformity with 


Mohammedan rites by a dervish named Touroud, a | 


friend of Edebali. Othman, as a reward, promised 
Touroud a mosque dedicated to Allah, and a house 


for himself in a valley on the banks of a river, when | 
the promise of the dream should be fulfilled. After | 


attaining power, Othman remembered his promise, 
and performed it. The mosque, the house, the 
name, and the race of Touroud still exist in the 
neighbourhood of Erméni. 


Our readers wi!! scarcely believe us when we 


tell them that this last extract,—this legend of a | 


couple of dreams, just as it stands,—is all the 
Ottoman history, properly so called, contained 
in M, de Lamartine’s first volume. It is fol- 


lowed by a few reflections of the tritest kind on | 
the fall of the Byzantine Empire; when, sud- | 


denly, as the volume is drawing to its close, the 
author has evident misgivings that he has un- 
duly slighted that elder branch of the Turkish 
family, the Seljuks, who made such an import- 
ant figure in the time of the Crusades; but who, 
save by a passing word, were missed in the 
flying leap from the early Caliphs to Ertogrul. 
He retraces his steps, and gives a few unsatis- 
factory pages about Togrul Bey and Alp-Arslan, 
such as might be found in a volume of ‘ Elegant 
Extracts,’ and then he promises to return to 
Othman. We have seen Othman go to sleep, 
and we have seen him wake again; but to learn 
what he did we must wait for the second volume. 

This work—like everything written by M. de 
Lamartine—is most pleasant to read,—a most 
unexceptionable collection of well-told Oriental 
anecdotes ;—but when we find that an author of 
literary eminence puts forth in a critical age such 
a compilation as a serious history of a great 
empire, we must express our astonishment rather 
than our admiration. 





POCKET-BOOKS AND ALMANACS, 

Foremost in time of the great literary tribe that 
comes with the change of season—foremost to 
remind us of the dark days of winter, and of the 
many pleasantries which gatherround the winter fire, 
making a social sunshine on the domestic hearth— 
is Mr. Punch’s annual Pocket-Book (Punch Office), 
—Light in matter as in manner, the laughing 
philosopher brings with him, as usual, his own 
welcome in his arch and rubicund face. His first 
pleasantry, in way pictorial, is the Prize Baby 
Show—recently got up in Cleveland, State of 


Ohio;—and capitally he plays with his subject, 
gracefully and urbanely, as becomes a good-hearted 
gentleman, who is father of a large family, when 
dealing with the rosy infantry of nations. Many 
of the illustrations are rich in humour and allu- 
sion :— even so slight a touch as that of the 
Yankee Ambassador is full of point just now. 
Nor is the literature below the level of Mr. 
Punch’s contributions. Here is some exquisite 
masking, in a fashion set by Goldsmith, under the 
title— 

* MARRIAGE CEREMONIES OF THE GREAT Britons.—(Trans- 
lated from the Chinese.)—Great Britain is an island which 
takes in washing from the German Ocean. It is distin- 
guished principally by its cliffs, which exceed those of any 
island near it by a long chalk. The inhabitants are an 
industrious and peaceful race, not very far advanced in 
civilisation, which is accounted for by their schoolmaster 
being abroad. In proof of their semi-barbarous condition 
their magnates classify themselves with dumb animals— 
thus the Crown-Prince is the prince of whales, and their 
highest civic Magistrate is known and treated as a Mare, 
The people of this island appear to subsist principally upon 
a bitter weed called daw, which grows in rank luxuriance 
upon The C of Great Britain are like 
other uncultivated pastures, appropriated to the grazing of 
Donkeys and Geese. Every thing in this strange country is 
called prime—a word of doubtful origin and equivocal im- 
port—thus we hear of a prime Stilton cheese, a prime 
Milton oyster, a prime Minister, &c. &c. The inhabitants 
are short-lived, especially the females, none of whom (if 
unmarried) ever live beyond the age of thirty-five. When 
a young man has ‘fallen in love,’ as it is rather curiously 
termed, with a young woman, he goes to her father’s house 
to pay his addresses, for amongst the Great Britons who 
pride themselves on their commercial character, even love- 
making is regarded as purely a debtor and creditor trans- 
action. When the addresses have been fully paid, a legal 
acknowledgment is given and the liabilities of all parties 
cancelled by a ‘settlement.’ The first demand, however, 
made by the young man on visiting the father of the in- 
tended bride, is to look at his lands—a request which is 
immediately granted, from the proposed bridegroom grant- 
ing to the bride’s father a similar privilege. Surveyors are 
then appointed on each side, and the lands are measured. 
If the bridegroom’s land falls short of that owned by the 
bride’s father, the young man is bowed out of the house 
with much ceremony—if the balance be in favour of the 
suitor, he shakes his beard thoughtfully and promises to 
consult his Mamma. He then retires, and is seldom seen 
again. When it so happens that there is an equality of 
lands, it is looked upon as a match, and the bridegroom is 
called upon for pin-money. This peculiar species of coin 





| does not at all resemble pins, which are sharp-pointed, 





| whereas pin-money is blunt, and like those who stamp it 


with their approbation, rather flat than otherwise. On the 
morning of the nuptials the bridegroom presents himself, 
attended by a friend and supporter at the house of the 
bride’s father. As soon as the preparations are complete, 
which are conducted with great solemnity, the bride and 
bridegroom are led to an altar erected for that purpose, 
where they are bound together by an indissoluble knot, to 
borrow the awfully thrilling language of the Priesthood, ig 
sickness and in health, until death them doth part—a judg- 
ment pronounced upon them with inexorable austerity, and 
which few people can listen to without a shudder. As with 
most outlandish tribes, the Great Britons are naturally 
credul and disposed to take every thing upon trust. 
The bridegroom therefore is never permitted really to see 
the bride until after marriage. It is true that when friends 
are present he may admire her teeth, eyes, dimples, and so 
on, and she in return may contemplate tenderly his ‘im- 
perial,’ (a sign of valourattached to the chin), but beyond 
this all knowledge of each other is rigorously forbidden, 
After marriage, it is consequently found that the air usually 
worn is altogether false, and the surprise manifested by 
either party on making these startling discoveries, as may 
e imagined, is jingly ludicrous. In most domestic 
households after marriage there is an embodied Power, 
called in the language of these Goths a Mother-in-law; for, 
as before observed, the Great Britons somehow mixed up 
everything, like a salad, with this bitter weed produced by 
the commons—hence’they have fathers—mothers—-uncles— 
aunts—brothers—sisters—nephews and nieces, ail in law. 
The mother-in-law’s sway is absolute. To her hands are 
committed the reins of government, not as a matter of 
courtesy, but of course. She stands upon her prerogative 
and holds office during pleasure—generally for life. All 
questions of finance come within her jurisdiction, and there 
is no appeal. She hears all petitions, whether from husband 
or wife, and allows or dismisses them as she thinks fit, with 
or without costs. She has also the power of declaring war, 
which is often exercised by her in a very harassing manner, 
and the latch-key (the symbol of liberty, and which is 
highly prized by young husbands as giving them the right 
to travel within certain limits,) hangs entirely upon her 
dictum. During her very occasional absence from her seat 
of empire, the carpets are rolled up in token of desolation, 
and the wine-cellar is hermetically sealed. After marriage 
the husband's bachelor friends are treated by the Powers 
that be with marked attention, a frigid shoulder of mutton 
being always provided at stated times for their special 
entertainment, and-testifying by its cold and studied for- 
mality the respect in which they are held. Such are some 
of the connubial customs of this singular but amiable 
people.” 
Here we have a lighter strain—subject, the 
daily doings of— ; 
y ail The London Boy. 
Over post and over paling, 
Over bar and over railing, 











Thorough kennel, thorough gutter, 
Bread and cheese, or bread and butter, 
Or a tatur all-hot, munching ; 

Orange sucking, apple crunching, 
Hardbake down his weasand ramming, 
Lollipops or toffee cramming, 
Mischief, prog, and dirt his joy, 

Leaps and runs the London Boy. 


His companion now he courses 
In among the heels of horses, 
Now he pelts him, and his missiles 
Break a window: then he whistles. 
Now he bids the tipceat fly, 
Putting out some person's eye; 
Now he cheers some splendid marriage, 
Then gets up behind a carriage. 
Somebody he must annoy, 
Beadle, thrash that London Boy! . 
In yet another key we are favoured with— 
** A few Idle Thoughts. 
(By One who has Nothing better to do.) 
. oy woman thinks with her heart—a man loves with his 
ead. 

‘Promising actors who promise the most, generally per- 
form the least. 

** A Sibthorp in the House of Commons is like a man on 
the top of the Monument—everything appears small to him, 
and he appears small to everybody. 

“Persons who lose their tempers in arguing, and begin 
stamping, must imagine that the stamp will give their 
nostrums circulation in the samme way that it does with a 
box of Quack Pills. 

“ A Critic is a sign-post in the paths of literature, point- 
ing out the way for others to go, but never following it 
himself. 

“The Links of affection require two flames before they 
will burn properly—and their burning depends entirely 
upon the way in which you pitch them. 

** The Cloak of Religion is too often the Cloak of Hypo- 
crisy turned—but the turning is done so cleverly as even to 
deceive those who have the best knowledge of the Cloth!” 

The People’s Almanac (Jones) appears to be 
issued by the ‘‘ Religious Tract Society,” as a sort 
of moral sweetmeat for the working classes. It 
contains a calendar, but none of the lists usually 
found in almanacs. — Copestick’s Prophetic and 
Commercial Almanac (Burdett), and Zadkiel’s 
Almanac and Companion to Zadkiel’s Almanac 
(Piper) have appeared. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Lights and Shadows of Australian Life. By 
Mrs, Charles Clacy. 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
—After travels, come tales. The modern fashion 
of turning every scrap of knowledge and grain of 
experience into immediate print for profit’s sake, 
is as tiresome to the public as it is tempting to 
authors who care little for the art of authorship, 
and who regard only the sale of the greatest 
number of pages. Mrs. Clacy’s narrative was un 
addition, of its slight kind, to our books concerning 
the New Land of Promise [vide Athen. No, 1358); 
but her tales are commonplace, romantic, and 
mawkish,—sometimes where she means them to be 
terrible. We already knew concerning Australian 
life, that Hood's exaggeration has become of late 
almost a reality; and that young Ladies are almost 
asked in marriage through speaking-trumpets ere 
they step ashore from the ship. We had already 
heard how belated wanderers are glad of a Kangaroo 
chop for supper, if they can shoot down one of 
those jumping denizens of the wilderness; and 
that when they are “‘ out” for a day or two, they 
may be compelled to bring themselves down to that 
dainty —dear to the aborigines—a fine nutty 
maggot from beneath the bark of the gum-tree. 
Mr. Rowcroft had already in his ‘ Bushranger’ 
displayed to us what manner of Corsair or Bethlem 
Gabor—otherwise reckless and shocking criminal—- 
the settler may chance to meet in out-of-the-way 
places. One or two more facts and traits like 
these—marking locality—are all that distinguish 
Mrs. Clacy’s talesfrom the commonest Annual ware. 
The period of vicissitude which they illustrate is 
too universally violent in its contrasts to be very 
tractable for purposes of Art,—but were it the 
reverse, our authoress is no artist in fiction, and 
seems to have spun out this second book (as we 
said at the beginning) merely because the first 
pleased its readers. 

The Fossil Spirit: a Boy's Dream of Geology. 
By Jobn Mill, M.D. (Darton & Co.)—As earnest 
attempts are being made to introduce science to 
our schools, and to insure it a place in the edu- 
cational system of the people, we are not surprised 
to find numerous experiments made to relieve 
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abstract science of its dullness and its difficulties. 
We are, in fact, beset with publications professing 
to popularize the sciences. The danger of popu- 
larizing any science is great. Although it is quite 
possible to write on science in a pleasing style, and 
to communicate knowledge without assuming the 
sternness of the pedagogue, there is a danger in 
making the path of the student too easy, which may 


be fatal to real progress. There are a few gifted | 


minds who possess the power of writing on exact 
science with elegance and ease, without any sacrifice 
of the minute details, upon which the deductions of 


the philosophers depend. The writings of Davy may | 


be referred to as fine examples of the combination 


,; on Wood by the Author. (Ingram & Co.)—The 
| motto of this shilling book is— Williams, A.M., Archdeacon of Cardigan. (Rout- 
A college joke to cure the dumps. ledge & Co.)—To those who like a new book con- 
, Thus if it be thought to have more local than structed from old materials, this Life—which hag 
| universal merriment, the ‘‘ Venerable Bede,’ | the advantage of being written by an archdeacon 
junior, who has writtea and illustrated it, thereby | may be acceptable. Mr. Williams considers 
| proves himself to be a promise keeper. Rows, | Caesar to have been no less a patriot than a mili- 
| rowing matches, wine parties, examinations, in | tary hero, and finds that the civil wars were “ille- 
which some are crowned and some are plucked, | gally forced upon him.” His narrative is more 
Christmas parties, with acted charades and pro- | interesting than many of the school biographies, 
| cessions under the mistletoe,—of such materials is | because it is not an idle transcript from existing 
| this merry book made up; showing how England’s | compilations, He has been at the pains to con- 
| legal, military, and clerical defenders that are to | sult the Roman writers themselves, and to colour 


~The Life of Julius Cesar. By the Ven. John 








be improve the precious hours of study. 





of éxact science and elegant literature. Such 
minds, however, are rare ; and we re; 
that most of the attempts which have been made 
to popularize science amongst us have been of a 
most superficial character. This applies with equal 
force to the popular lecturers as to the popular 
writers on science. The result of this is daily 
manifested in the parade of superficialities and the 
display of the veriest surface knowledge. The 
book before us is rather a remarkable example of 
this class. An ingenious idea is imperfectly worked 
out. Much good writing is deformed by the care- 
lessness—the hurry—of the author. As an ex- 
ample of this, we find in the Introduction ‘‘ Oaken” 
printed for Oken ; ‘‘ Bronguiart,” for Brongniart ; 
‘a fructuous concourse of atoms,” for a fortuitous 
concourse; ‘‘ Wemer,”’ for Werner ; ‘‘Lyall,” for 
Lyell; and similar errors are plentifully scattered 
through the work. The story of the book is of a 
“Fakir who had his memory restored; so that he 
could remember all his transmigrations from the 
birth of time, even to his own mortal life.” He 
tells us of his existence in the form of the Ammo- 
nite, and his progress onward to the Saurians; the 
gigantic Mammalians; even through the Dodo and 
Dinornis, up to man; closing the narration of each 
evening with a song, of which the following verse 
is a favourable example.— 
There the turtles dwell, in their stony shell, 
And they dine on the best of cheer ; 
With their house on their backs, they dread no tax, 
And they need no wine nor beer. 

Our Holiday: a Week in Paris. 

St. John. 


consideration of its natural temperament. It is 


mothers of children. 


; that the dog is universally misunderstood, offers 
some suggestions,—the adoption of which will, 


gratifying alike to Ponto and his master, 
volume is neatly illustrated; and, we may add, 
that it is sensibly, but ‘‘ professionally” written. 
The author does not write natural history. He 
is a clever ‘‘M.R.C.V.S.,” and does not soar 
above the common-sense limits of the veterinary 
surgeon. The volume is, therefore, a guide to 
dog-keepers, rather than a history of the dog itself. 

Programme of a New Dictionary of the German 
Language—[ Programm eines neuen Worterbuches der 
deutschen Sprache}. By Daniel Sanders. (Leip- 
sic, J. J. Weber.)—In this quarto brochure the 
author endeavours to establish the necessity of a 
new German dictionary, by entering into a length- 
ened and elaborate examination of the work by 
Jacob and William Grimm, pointing out inaccu- 
racies, omissions, and redundancies, and defending 
his positions by a huge mass of arguments and 
quotations. He then gives an outline sketch of 
what a new dictionary ought to be, followed by 
By Percy B. | specimens of parts of his proposed work, and a few 
(Tinsley & Co.)—This shilling book concluding remarks. One of the leading features 
narrates the adventures of four gentlemen—two | of the needed dictionary he states to be, that it 
Satisfied and two dissatisfied ones—who went to should be suited for the whole German people— 
Paris, seemingly, to enjoy sights and pleasures not merely the learned, or the practical, or the 
analogous to those of Cremorne, the Casino, and popular, or any other single class—but for all alike. 
the Cyder Cellar in London. We are aware that | There is something very specious in this, but one 
this quality of railway literature has its large | cannot help questioning the possibility of its at- 
class of purchasers; and in defining ‘Our Holiday,’ | tainment; and certainly if we may judge from the 
as addressed to them, sufficient explanation is given | specimens here given, the projected work will be 
why we do not attempt to follow Messrs. Biffin, | of little use to any but those who have a more than 
Jones, Hamilton, and S—— in their search after | ordinary share of learned leisure and taste for 
Parisian pleasures. philological disquisition. The discussion of the 


‘ . _ , ingle prefix ab occupies no less than six quarto 
The Wizard in Paris in May, 1854: that which | "8" P . UP 4 

He saw, and that which all should see who follow Lar beg _—_ _— ; and - word Aal _ eel), 
Him. With afew Words about the Emperor Napoleon | “™"° di 0 seg — ae ar —s Pale 
JIT. By J. H. Anderson, Wizard of the North. F; = oe a sect sat opapenne i ‘ 
—To be a conjuror is one thing; to write sense is a oe -~ a f anny at Cr on 
another. Mr. Anderson, with his tartan and dirk, hehe an ‘d + Coen. «Ns apgeamane, ie 
walked dramatically about the streets of Paris, and | wend t a a cots ae 0 bape | me 
was mistaken, first for Gordon Cumming, and then | 2°°OUD® Of Uhe. Ways in wich It 1s cooked. 4 
for the heir-at-law of Mary Queen of Scots! Ac- comes 2 long — of the difiwwent ph ner 
cordingly, a mob on the Boulevards cried Vive/ altusion is » to Ge ol » with on romney 
when he went by. He mentions also, that he was fetes erentnsen senemabling the-ecl an ae, 
“‘stupified” by the gilt-frames at Versailles; and, tioulare, and bearing ite name cenit. Tie 
we ‘suppose, these circumstances account for the article—which would be more suitable for an ency- 
publication of so much impertinence and foolery. cegnte _ - ep i be a ee 
The leaps and postures of a Greenwich acrobat may een sane Se eee ae ae ee Se 
be laughable in a booth; but Mr. Anderson's Another peculiarity in the new dictionary is the 
cleverness is certainly not amusing in print. The mp cme ae anddesiaed sumteontes 
tuft-hunting is too obstrusive—it is thrust into o reste frou whie og Sooage Sormed. mee ae 
every page. Even the vanity is not so obvious doubtless advantages in this plan, which has been 
though the “ Wizard” does talk of his ¢ imperial tried before; but there are also inconveniences, par- 
model,” and of the “reserve” he has “imposed” ticularly for persons of slender information. The 
upon himself. Yet this vanity is that of a child Geomstian of te geetnes and eiiaee in & cigumte 
with a feather in its hat, while the servility is of a | Portion of the work, forming a sort of appendix, 
kind only displayed by full-grown men. has a better claim to novelty, though not, we 


think, to utility. What strikes us as the fatal 

The Further Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, | objection to the proposed dictionary for Germans 

an Oxford Under-Graduate ; being a Continuation | of all classes, is its monstrous bulk. If completed 

of ‘The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, an | on the scale of the specimens here given, it must 
ford Freshman.’ By Cuthbert Bede, B.A. 


J y rival any of our cyclopedias in magnitude, making 
With Numerous Illustrations, designed and drawn | Jchnson’s gigantic work look small. : 








| 
a book which addresses itself to the keepers of dogs, | By Bruno Bauer. 
as Dr. Conquest’s ‘ Letters’ are addressed to the | don, Williams & Norgate.)—Bruno Bauer, one of 
It treats of their food, con- | the most renowned German freethinkers in the 
stitution, and ailments; and going on the ground | days of Strauss and Feuerbach, has lately turned 





his narrative from theirs. We do not think, how- 


Dogs : their Management. By Edward Mayhew. | ever, that either his historical or topographical 
t to find | (Routledge.)—Mr. Mayhew’s treatise on our old | 
familiar friend recommends itself as suggesting | 


| # new plan of treating the animal, based upon a | to 


inquiries diminish the force of Prof. Airy’s reason- 
ings on the localities of Casar’s passage from Gaul 
Britain. 

Russia and England—(La Russie et U’ Angleterre]. 
(Charlottenburg, Bauer; Lon- 


agg writer, surprising his old friends not a 
ittle by his enthusiastic admiration of Russia. 


according to the author, be followed by results| The Macedonia of the North is, he believes, the 
The | inevitable ‘ fate” to which all the rest of Europe 


must succumb,—too happy to have met with so 
respectable a destiny. As for the present war, the 
following is his prophecy of its result: ‘‘ The 
Western Powers are placed between two revolu- 
tions, the Turkish and the Grzco-Sclavonic, both 
of them excited at the same time by their 
demands in favour of the Christians, and by the 
engagements they contract in favour of the Porte’s 
integrity. By disavowing the first Vienna note, 
the Powers renounced the only guide who could 
have aided them through the labyrinth in which 
they strayed; and even now it will be reserved for 
Russia to master and disentangle the chaos, by 
maintaining the Vienna note, which the Western 
Powers may, if they will, disavow, but which they 
can never annihilate.” The first symptoms of 
Russo-mania on the part of the once ultra-liberal 
were manifested on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The editor of the New York Daily Tribune bespoke 
of him a series of political articles in 1852, and 
these were collected in the following year into a 
pamphlet entitled ‘Russland und Germanenthum,’ 
in which the state of Europe, according to the 
author’s view, is described with a great deal of 
French “esprit.” The principles there laid down 
generally receive their practical application in the 
newer brochure named in the title, which is a severe 
comment on the conduct of the Western Powers 
at the beginning of the present crisis. Even yet 
the subject is not exhausted, for the author tells 
us that another work is in the press, entitled ‘ La 
Russie et la Coalition.’ It should be observed that 
the pamphlet ‘ La Russie et l’Angleterre’ has been 
published in German as well as in French, both 
versions emanating directly from the author, and 
being published by the same publishers. 

Schiller’s ‘ Neffe als Onkel.’ (Leipzig, Voigt 
& Giinther; London, Williams & Norgate.)—A 
German ‘“‘ reading-book” for English students of 
the language, consisting of Schiller’s well-known 
comedy, with a short dictionary at the end, and 
explanatory notes at the bottom of the page. The 
notes err rather on the side of copiousness than on 
that of searcity,—which will be a ‘‘ failing on virtue’s 
side ” in the eyes of the beginner. “Moreover, the 
neat little book derives interest from the fact, that 
it is the work of Charles Dickens, Jun., ‘‘ Sohn 
des beriithmten englischen Schriftstellers.” 

The Claims of Cupital and Labour: with a Sketch 
of Practical Measures for their Conciliation, by 
William Pare, is a sensible and able paper on an 
exceedingly difficult question. We do not receive 
all the writer’s opinions :—but his arguments are 
the result of thought and experience, and should 
claim the attention demanded by all serious efforts 
to reconcile the rights of labour with the free 
action of wealth.—The Fifteenth Annual Report of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, pre- 
sented to the Meeting held in Exeter Hall, May 22, 
1854, the Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury in 
the chair, brings down the story of the great 
movement for relaxing the chains of the Negro 
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which began with the disciples of William Penn, 
to the present year.—Nos. VIIT. and IX. of Mr. 
Orr’s ‘ Household Handbooks’ are devoted to 
Cookery, Soups, Fish, Gravies, Roasting, Boiling, 
and the like—Mr. Murray, in his Reformatory 
Schools in France and England, goes over well-worn 
ground, tells anew a familiar story, without adding 
much either in statement or criticism to what was 
already well known.—Odds and ends of elegant 
extracts, fragments of good sayings, and the common 
anecdotes of literary illustration help to make up 
the Rev. Thomas Lightbody’s Hints on Study. 
There are few readers, we should think, who 
will find much novelty in these ‘ Hints.’—Lord 
Ellesmere, in his Address to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, tells very gracefully the story 
of the vicissitudes—the triumphs and the losses— 
of that body during the last year,—a story which 
our readers know already, and which therefore 
need not detain us now.—For the use of Oriental 
scholars Mr. W. H. Morley has compiled A 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts 
in the Arabic and Persian Languages, preserved in 
the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, which 
catalogue has been very properly printed by order 
of the Council.—Cultivation of Flax in the Punjab 
is the title of a report of proceedings at an extra- 
ordinary meeting of the Agri-Horticultural Society 
of the Punjab. — Sentiments of the Archdeacon 
Jeffreys, with a brief Memoir, by his brother, Julius 
Jeffreys, is a short record of a man of education and 
ability. — We must dismiss more briefly Mr. Henn’s | 
Collection of Arithmetical Tables,—How to consume | 
Smoke, being popular information on various ways 
of achieving the desirable result, — Comets considered | 
as Volcanoes, and the Cause of their Velocity and 
other Phenomena thereby explained,—Mr. J. E. | 
Cairns’s Examination of the Principles of Currency | 
involved in the Bank Charter Act of 1844,—Masada | 
and its Tragedy, or the Closing Catastrophe of the | 
Jewish War of (ndependence,—Mr. D. Gray On | 
the Grammar School Curriculum,—a lecture by the 
Hon. Samuel Best On Village Libraries and Read- 
ing Rooms,—and Mr. Rawlinson’s paper, read | 
before the Institute of Civil Engineers, On the | 
Drainage of Towns. 





EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
Messrs. Chambers, who have done so much to 
promote popular improvement by the publication 


Introduction to English Grammar -— well suited | 
either for children or young persons whose early 
training has been insufficient;-—a Geographical | 
Text-Book of Scotland, with a Map—full of accu- | 
rate information on the geographical position and 

divisions of that country—its physical features— 

historical associations—political institutions and 

social condition ;—and, lastly, a Lesson Book of 

Common Things and Ordinary Conduct—the nature , 
of which is sufficiently indicated by the title. | 
The same publishers have just issued a neat | 
abridgment of Ruddiman’s Latin Grammar, con- 
taining all the essentials of the language in a con- 
venient form, but deteriorated by the occasional 
adoption of the method of question and answer, 
instead of simple straightforward statement.—Mr. 
Mulligan has also abridged his Exposition of the 
Grammatical Structure of the English Language. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) By so doing he hoped 
to render it suitable for use in schools, but we 
cannot say we think he has succeeded. He coins 
too many cumbersome technical phrases, and in 
general writes too obscurely for scholastic purposes. 
His excessive diffuseness is another serious dis- 
qualification for the task he has undertaken. Even 
this abridgment is far too ponderous an affair to 
be of much practical use.—We have little to say 
of Arithmetic, on Improved Principles, by the late 
W. Redknap (Rivingtons), except that the im- 
provement promised in the title appears to us to 
consist mainly in the introduction of algebraical 
notation and processes, which is, to say the least, 
a principle of questionable propriety.—The Young 
Lady's First French Book, by R. Aliva (Hope & 
Co.), is a very useful introduction to French con- 
versation, and indeed to the language generally. 





In the hands of a good teacher, and used in the 
way pointed out by the author, it cannot but 
prove a valuable aid to improvement. 

Q. Horatii Flacci Opera Omnia, recognovit et 
Commentariis in Usum Scholarum instruxit, Guil. 
Dillenburger, Ph.D. Editio Tertia. (Bonne, A. 
Marcus; London, O. C. Marcus.)—The first edi- 
tion of this book made its appearance in 1843, a 
second was called for in 1847, and now we are 
presented witha third. The work is fairly entitled 
to such success. The author's object has been to 
render the results of modern investigation available 
to the upper classes of schools and students at 
college. He has endeavoured to avoid introducing 
matters too difficult for a youthful learner, on the 
one hand, and such as may reasonably be supposed 
to be known by those whom he has in view on the 
other. He has prefixed a biography of Horace, 
founded upon his writings, and with the rare ad- 


vantage of distinguishing between what is known | 


for certain and what is merely matter of probable 
conjecture. In the formation of his text, Dr. 
Dillenburger has been guided by the oldest and 
best MSS. and the most esteemed editions. 

Arithmetic for Schools. By Barnard Smith, 
M.A. (Cambridge, Macmillan & Co.)—In the 
general character of this work we do not observe 
any material improvement upon Colenso’s arith- 
metic; but in size, form and style of printing it is 
decidedly superior. The explanation of the reasons 
of the rules is very clear and satisfactory, and the 
methods employed are generally excellent. We 
are inclined to except that borrowed from Dr. 
Gregory, for working the Double Rule of Three, 
which is given without demonstration, though it 
was certainly much needed, and is liable to the 
objection of appearing independent of the prin- 
ciple of proportion. Besides numerous examples 
in the body of the work, an Appendix contains 
a series of examination papers, which are likely to 
be serviceable. 4, 

We have received a volume of the Classical 
Section of Messrs. Chambers’s Educational Course, 
comprising the Bucolics and the First Six Books 
of the Aneid of .Virgil, neatly printed and well 
edited, with a good life of the poet, a text founded 
on the labours of Heyne, Wagner, and Forbiger, 


and a sufficiency without an excess of useful notes | 


—which last, however, should have been placed at 





the end of the book instead of at the bottom of | 
of good works at a cheap rate, still continue their | the page, that the pupil might be compelled to | . p 
useful efforts. Three little volumes have lately | master them before going up to class,—A Copy- | the early productions of Byron, and, had he judged 
been added to their ‘‘ Educational Course”:—an | book has reached us, which is erroneously stated , from their first reception, he would have thrown 
to be “the first attempt to improve the German | #Way as worthless the ‘Paradise Lost’ and New- 


handwriting of English students.” 


It is one of a) ton’s ‘ Principia.’ 


Picture Fables, by Crowquill, 4to. 28. 6d. bds, 
Platonis Protagoras ; with Analysis, &c. by W. Wayte, 8vo. 5s. 6d, 
Port-Koyal Logic, by Baynes, 3rd edit. 12mo. 4s. el. 
Kamsay (Kev. A.), The Catechiser’s Manual, 1smo. 38. 6d. ol. 
ees’s Diary, 1855, 18mo., 6d. swd. 
Scripture Lessons for my Infant Class, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Showell’s Housekeeper’s Account Book, 1855, 28, swd. 
a ~— rs — 6d. swd. 
Solutions 0} e Problems an xamples proposed in Senat 
House Examination, 1554, Svo. 10s. 6d. a ” 
Sophocles, Annotations, &c. by Wunder, new edit. 2 vols. 218. cl. 
Standing Urders of the Lords and Commons, 1854, 12mo. 5a. cl. 
Szabads (E.) Hungary, Past and Present, reduced to 5s. cl. 
Taylor's Student’s Manual of Ancient History, 6th edit. 12mo. 68. 
Thomson's ( Mrs.) Literary Characters, &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 15a. cl. 
Thring’s (Rev. E.) Elements of Grammar, 2nd edit. 18mo, 2s. cl. 
Training-School Song Book, oblong, reduced to 2s. 6d. ¢). 
‘Trench’s (K. C ) Hulsean Lectures for 1845 and 1546, 3rd edit. 58, 
Voluntaryism in England and Wales, Svo. 2x. 6d. swd. 
Warren's (S.) Works, new edit. Lage eg 8vo. 48. 6d. cl. 
Word-Making (The) Primer, 18mo. 8d. cl. swd. 
Yriarte’s Literary Tables, trans. 2nd edit. fe. 8vo. 5a. cl. 





COPYRIGHT AND THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

OBSERVATIONS have appeared in certain journals 
—but not in the A thenewm—respecting that provi- 
sion of the Copyright Act which imposes on Pub- 
lishers the obligation of forwarding to the British 
Museum a copy of every new work, and also respect- 
ing the manner in which that obligation is enforeed, 
which lead me to suspect that there is a good deal of 
misapprehension abroad on this subject,—which, 
with your permission, I will endeavour to assist in 
removing. The two principal objections urged 
by those who resent the action of the Museum 
authorities appear to be, that some books are too 
costly to be given gratuitously, and others too 
insignificant to be deposited in the National Li- 
brary. Upon the latter point I cannot do better 
than quote the language of Mr. Panizzi, the Keeper 
of the Printed Books in the British Museum, in a 
Report (dated Jan. 1, 1845) addressed by him to 
the Trustees of that establishment, on the state of 
the Library, and laid before the House of Com- 
mons, and ordered to be printed, on the 27th of 
March, 1846. He says, p. 35 of the Report, ‘It 
will not perhaps be useless to notice the objection 
which is often urged by some sensible persons, that 
the British Museum possesses and preserves all the 
trash that is published. What is trash? What 
is the book printed in the British dominions,—for 
the argument is only respecting them,—utterly 
unworthy of a place in the National Library ? Who 
is to judge of it, and to discriminate? Are novels 
trash? Who is to decide between a Scott and 
a ? Is poetry trash? The Poems of Words- 
worth might be likewise rejected. If a librarian. 
had been guided by critics, he would have burned 





What sums are now given for 


series, entitled German Headline Copy Books, pub- | the trash’ published in the reigns of Henry the 
lished by Mr. Allan, and prepared according to the | Eighth, Elizabeth, and James the First! One of 


systemadopted in the principal Continental schools. | 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Adcock's Engineer’s Pocket-Book, 1°55, 68, roan-tuck. 
Angel (The) in the House—The Letrothal, fe. 8vo. 68. cl. 
Anne Boleyn; or, Suppression of the Keligious Houses, 78. cl. 
Bagot’s Exposition of First Seventeen Chaps. of Matthew, 78. 6d. 
Bailey's (T.) Haudbook to Nottingham Castle, 12mo. Is, swd. 
Bohn’s Antig. Lib. * Chronicle of Florence of Worcester, 12mo. 5s. 
Bohn’s Brit. Class. * Burke’s Works, Vol. 1, 12mo. 38 6d. cl. 
Kohn's stan, Lib. * Locke’s Philosophical Works, Vol. 2,’ 3s. 6d. cl. 
Bushell’s (C.) Rigger’s Guide. fe. 8vo_ 6s. cl. : 
Ceesar’s Commentaries, by Young, 12mo. 28. bds. (Weale.) 
Conor's (J. R.) Struggles of an [ufant Parish, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Cook’s (E.) Journal, Voi. i1, royal svo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Cort’s (W.) Young Child’s Lesson- Book, 12mo. 18. cl. swd. 
Curate of Overton, 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. cl. 
Derbyites and the Coalition—Parliamentary Sketches, 12mo. 14, 
Eastman’s (Mrs) Chicora, and other Regions, imp. S8vo, 30s. cl. 
Ethel; or, the Double Error, by Marian James, cr. 8vo. 68. 6d. cl. 
‘ord’s Compositor’s Guide, fe. 8vo, 68. cl. 
‘reeman’s (J.) Commercial Assistant, folio, 108, 6d. half-bd. 
Funny Le-son-Book on Grammar, &c., 8q. 18. 6d. cl. 
Funny Story- Book, sq. 18. 6d. cl. 
Gleig’s Series,‘ M*Leod’s My second School-Book,’ 18mo. 18. swd. 
taudbook ot Betting, 2nd edit. 32mo. 2. 6d. cl. swd, 
Hanuover's (Dr.) Construction and Use of Microscope, 8vo. 38. 6d, 
Haps and Mishaps of ‘our in Europe, by Grace Greenwood, 78. 6d. 
Jerodotus, Geography of, developed, &c., by Wheeler, Svo. 188. bds. 
Hope Campbell ; or, Know Thyself, by Cousin Kate, fe. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Howlett’s Victoria Golden Almanac, 1855, 32mo. 6d. swd. 

iume & Smollett’s History of “}-— by Hughes, Vol. 8, 48. cl. 
Jervis’s Painting and Celebrated Painters, 2 vols. post Svo. 2ls. cl. 
Lees’s (J.) Merchant Shipping Act, 154, cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. swd. 
Longfellow’s Poets and Poetry of Europe, royal 8vo. 21s. cl. 
Lytton (Sir E. B.), My Novel, 2 vols. 12mo. 88. cl. 
Mackintosh’s (J.) Memoir—The Earnest Student, 3rd edit. 6e. cl. 
Margaret Ceci), by Cousin Kate, 2nd edit. fe. 8vo. 58. al. 
Maurice's (F. D.) Sermons on Doctrine of Sacrifice, cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
Mills’s (J.) Practical Directions for Keeping Horses, 5th edit. 1s. 
Mirth and Metre, by Two Merry Men, 12mo. 1s. swd. 
Murray's Brit. Class., Johnson's Lives of the Poets, by Cunning- 

ham, Vol. II. 8vo, 78. 6d. cl. 
My Portfolio ; or, Stray Pages, fc. 8vo. 2s. 6d. bds. 
Newby’s (Rev. G.) Haullyware; or, the Druid’s Temple, 2s. 6d. cl. 
Newton’s Principia, Secs. 1, 2, 3, by P. Frost, cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Old Field Officer, edit. by J. H. Stoequeler, 2 vols. post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
Osburn’s (W.) Monumental History of Egypt, illust. 2 vols. 21. 28. 
Peat’s Farmer's Diary, 1855, 12mo. 18. 6d. 











the most distinguished living writers, not less versed 
in the constitutional history of England than in the 
literary history of Europe, has found great incon- 
venience from the want, in the British Museum, 
of many novels published between 1750 and 1810; 
and the Bodleian Library is now paying very high 
prices, and very properly too, for pamphlets and 
plays, which its first librarian, Dr. James, in vain 
urged its illustrious founder to purchase when 
new. Sir Thomas Bodley called the majority of 
pamphlets ‘ riff-raff,’ end wrote as follows respect- 
ing them: ‘I can see no good reason to alter my 
opinion for excluding such books as almanacks, 
plays, and an infinite number that are daily printed 
of very unworthy matters and handling, such as 
methinks both the keeper and underkeeper should 
disdain to seek out to deliver to any man. Haply 
some plays may be worthy the keeping, but hardly 
one in forty., For it is not alike in English plays 
and others of other nations, because they are most 
esteemed for learning the languages, and many of 
them compiled by men of great fame for wisdom 
and learning, which is seldom or never here among 
us. Were it so again, that some little profit might 
be reaped (which, God knows, is very little) out of 
some of our play-books, the benefit thereof will 
nothing near countervail the harm that the scandal 
will bring upon the library, when it shall be given 
out that we stuffed it full of baggage books. And 
though they should be but a few, as they would be 
very many if your course should take place, yet the 
having of those few (such is the nature of malicious 
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reports) would be mightily multiplied by such as 
purpose to speak in disgrace of the library.’ This 
was written by a contemporary of Shakspeare.” 
By way of illustration of the above, Mr. Panizzi 
adds, in a note, ‘‘One of the libraries to which 
books were sent by copyright, has been known to 
reject, as unworthy of a place on its shelves, ‘ The 
Antiquary,’ Mrs. Opie’s novels, Terry’s ‘Guy Man- 
nering,’ one of Wordsworth’s Odes, and his Letter 
to a Friend of Burns, Cobbett’s publications, Jame- 
son on Minerals (second edition), and ‘The Edin- 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal,’ ‘ The Siege 
of Corinth,’ and Shelley’s ‘Alastor,’ Lord Brough- 
am’s Speech on Agricultural Distress, and M‘Cul- 
loch’s Essay on the National Debt, Comparative 
Tables of Commercial Weights, and Beethoven’s 
Musical Compositions, &c. These and many other 
such works were ‘ put in the Index’ in one year. 
So much for leaving to any one discretion to 
select.” 

On the inquiry into the constitution and manage- 
ment of the British Museum, which took place in 
1848 and 1849, some of the witnesses complained 
that Mr. Panizzi had not procured for the Library 
many works which were due under the Copyright 
Act. Mr. Panizzi explained that he had no power 
to do so, the receipt of such publications resting 
entirely with the Secretary. And it being evident 
that the Museum did not, under the then manage- 
ment, derive that benefit from the Act which the 
Legislature contemplated, the duty of enforcing 
compliance with its provisions was transferred to 
Mr. Panizzi. That gentleman commenced by a 
series of notices to all the Publishers who were 
known to be in arrear, calling upon them to 
comply with the Act. Finding that this course 
did not produce the good results he had hoped 
from it, he determined upon the adoption of more 
vigorous measures. He issued summonses against 
some of the defaulters in the year 1852, and the 
result was the remarkable increase in the number 
of articles received in that year of 4,000,—the 
number for 1851 being 9,871, and that for 1852 
13,934. 

Mr. Panizzi, in his evidence before the Com- 
missioners, in reply to a question as to the opera- 
tion of the Copyright Act on the interests of the 
Library of the British Museum (Q. 8996), after 
expressing his belief generally, that, as far as the 
London Publishers were concerned, it was greatly 
evaded, observes :—‘‘ Of the works published in 
the provinces I believe we get a certain number, 
but nothing in comparison to the number which is 
published ; of the works printed out of England, I 
mean in Scotland and Ireland, I believe we get 
almost none at all; and of the works published in 
the Colonies, to which the Copyright extends, we 
get none at all.” Acting upon this conviction, 
Mr. Panizzi, in 1853, turned his attention towards 
the provincial publishers, and the consequence was 
a yet further increase on the receipts of the pre- 
ceding year (notwithstanding, the receipts for 1852 
comprised great arrears due for previous years), 
the total number being 14,081. 

By this time Publishers began to be aware that 
the provisions of the Act would be steadily en- 
forced, and the result is, as I am informed, that, 
up to this second week in September, the number 
of articles received has amounted to upwards of 
13,500; and, I am assured, that by the end of the 
year the Museum will have received a total of not 
less than 17,000 articles. 

When claims have been for a long time neglected 
or loosely acted upon, we all know that a more 
rigorous enforcement of them is not unfrequently 
regarded as an act of cruelty and oppression. The 
man who has ‘been allowed to occupy a cottage 
upon the land of another unmolested for some 
years feels himself much aggrieved when he is 
called upon to pay rent as an acknowledgment of 
the right of the landowner to the property : and 
so the Publisher, who has systematically neglected 
to comply with the provisions of the Copyright 
Act, exclaims loudly when he finds that the law, 

. which he has long set at defiance, is too strong for 
him. If an Act of Parliament gives the public 
certain rights, no one is justified in complaining 
if those rights are enforced, least of all can those 
be considered obnoxious to blame who are bound 








by their duty to the public to enforce them. What | 


would be said of the officers of the British Mu- 
seum were they to allow the rights of the public 
to be lost or to become obsolete? Indeed, what is 
said by those who do not find any particular copy- 
right book they may want in the Library of the 
Museum? They say, the book is due under 
the Copyright Act, and you have neglected your 
duty in not enforcing its delivery. When the 
delivery of books is enforced, do the same people 
say ‘‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant”? 
I fear not. I desire it clearly to be understood, 
however, that I am not writing as a partisan of the 
Trustees or of Mr. Panizzi ; but I wish the public 
to understand clearly the real position of things. 
If it be desirable that a copy of every publica- 
tion in the United Kingdom should be deposited 
in the British Muse m (and you will agree with 
me that it is most important that such deposit 
should be made), there are but two courses by which 
this object can be attained:—gratuitous delivery 
by the Booksellers or purchase out of the public 
purse. At present the former course is that 
ordered to be adopted by Act of Parliament, and 
it is extremely ill-advised, to use the mildest terms, 
to attempt to evade that order and then to vilify 
the officer whose duty it may happen to be to en- 
force obedience to it. 

It has been said that the mode of enforcing 
compliance has been harsh and severe, looking to 
the trifling value of the books claimed. The pro- 
ceedings themselves, however, show that this charge 
is not well founded. Every defaulter has been 
warned before being summoned, most of those 
summoned have been defaulters of long standing, 
and to a very considerable extent; and as to the 
question of value, Mr. Panizzi and the Solicitors 
to the Trustees have repeatedly stated at the 
hearings before the magistrates that books of small 
price have been purposely selected as the subjects 
of informations, in order that the penalties might 
fall as lightly as possible on the offenders. It 
is hardly fair that consideration of this kind should 
be misconstrued into oppression. 

But the summons acts in a twofold manner, not 
only as a warning to the person against whom the 
information is laid, but also to others who may be 
in arrear; and I am told that after every convic- 
tion there is an influx of deliveries from other 
booksellers, each of whom may very naturally an- 
ticipate that he may be the next person summoned. 
I understand that not long ago one publisher 
alone delivered no less than 153 articles on the 
morning on which the conviction of another de- 
faulter appeared in the newspapers. 

I also look to such a record as that of the 
Copyright Office of the British Museum, con- 
ducted as the business of it now is, as affording 
most curious and interesting particulars of the 
development of the publishing trade of the 
United Kingdom. H. P. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 





Florence, Sept. 

Doss the name of the ‘‘ Accademia della Crusca” 
still wake an echo loud enough among the eager, 
clamorous, clashing voices of the literature around 
you, to attract any attention to it and its slum- 
brous doings? It may, perhaps, be doubted. Yet 
time was, and that within the recollection of some 
still living contemporaries of such men as Mathias 
and Nott, when our own literature was largely 
acted on by Della-Cruscan influence,—if indeed it 
may not be said, as regards poetry, at least, to 
have passed through a Della-Cruscan period. With 
us, however, thanks to the fibre of the Anglo- 
Saxon mind, and to the thousand influences which 
irresistibly impel us to “push along and keep 
moving,” the Della-Cruscan influence was never 
able to produce any result of its own special and 
peculiar sort. It wasa weak exotic, which ripened 
no seed. In its own country its especial function 
and mission is anti-progressive. It is the apostle 
of immovability ;—the sworn foe of and rampart 
against all literary change. With us, of course, 
the tide of change soon flowed over it; and Eng- 
lish Della-Cruscanism remains only a small and 
not very important chapter of literary history. 





Middle-aged people, however, can hardly have 
escaped hearing enough about the name to make 
a visit to the head-quarters of the venerable high- 
priests of Twaddledom not altogether uninterest- 
ing :—a visit to the empty halls of Twaddledom, 
be it understood ; for to see these grave signiors in 
high conclave in the act of twaddling is not given 
to mortal eye. 

The “ local habitation ” in question is a fine old 
hall in the magnificent Palazzo Riccardi,—whose 
grand facade tourists must remember at the bottom 
of the Via Larga. This vast pile, the finest remain- 
ing specimen of the domestic architecture of Flo- 
rence in her palmy days, was the earliest palatial 
residence of the Medici, and was purchased in the 
first quarter of this century by the present Govern. 
ment, it is said, for about 5,000/., a sum not suffi- 
cient by half to pay for the roof of it. A most 
miscellaneous collection of government establish- 
ments and public bodies are now housed in it ; it 
has, in short, become a sort of Florentine Somerset 
House. Here the explorer has only to enter the 
ever-open portals, ascend the grand staircase (which 
conceals within its windings a second secret stair), 
and a grey-headed custode will, on demand, usher 
him into the sanctum sanctorum of Tuscan eru- 
dition. 

The well-known device, seen in the title-page of 
all books printed by the Academy, must be fami- 
liar to most literary men. It is a flour-bolting 
machine, with the words ‘‘ II pit bel fior ne coglie.” 
—It gathers the finest four. The word ‘‘ Crusca,” 
however, means, not flour but bran,—and the 
reader may, perhaps, think that a more judicious 
discrimination has been used in the selection of a 
title than of a motto,—regard being had to the 
quality of that which the Academy has been in the 
habit of rejecting and retaining. The joke, how- 
ever, if joke it be, is sedulously and consistently 
carried out in the furniture and appurtenances of 
the hall of meeting. For on every chair-back is 
painted some instrument of the miller’s art ; and 
on all sides the eyes of the grave and reverend 
word-kings are met by symbols reminding them of 
their duties of sifting, picking and winnowing. 

And here, from time to time,—not so often as 
to indicate any indecorous bustle, or much press 
of business,—these worthy millers meet, in the 
hope of grinding out from their mill, a result wholly 
impossible to be attained, and incalculably per- 
nicious if it were attained. For the grand work 
to which the Academy devotes itself as its special 
duty and function, is the absolute prohibition of 
all progress to the language of Italy. The purity 
of the tongue is to be preserved; and any new 
accretion would destroy this. In vain would you 
urge on the consideration of these academic purists 
the fact, that a stationary language necessarily 
involves a stationary condition of society :—that 
new things must have new names; that new ideas 
must be expressed in new phraseology. No! perish 
the barbarous thought! Better for this, as for 
sundry other reasons, to have no new ideas, In 
any case, let what may betide,—let the barbarians 
speed past us in the headlong race of dangerous and 
godless knowledge as they will,—let us occupy what 
place among the nations we may,—but let not the 
ermine of the pure Tuscan tongue be defiled. Let 
us speak of such things as can be spoken of decor- 
ously in the words of Guicciardini and Macchia- 
velli, and let us ignore all that cannot. The bar- 
barian may talk of ‘‘ spencers, snobs, sandwiches, 
deficits, tilburies, and bluchers”; a thousand or so 
more or less of such barbarisms can hurt but little 
a speech already barbarous. But let classic Italy 
speak as her fathers spoke, content for this sacred 
object to possess the things they possessed, and to 
think the thoughts they thought. 

It need hardly be said that these grave and 
reverend si;niors are not wholly victorious in their 
high emprize. Daily, no doubt, their ears are tor- 
mented wit hearing, and even their eyes blasted 
with reading hideous, new-fangled barbarisms, 
strange forms of speech, compounded by a horrible 
Faust-process, and productive of results as mis- 
chievous and disgusting. Much must they suffer ; 
for the river will run towards the sea, however 
clogged its course and however baneful the swamps 
such clogging produces. But it would be a mistake 
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to suppose that they are in no degree successful. 
They do accomplish somewhat towards fixing the 
language, as it is called, and exert necessarily a 
corresponding influence in fixing and paralyzing 
literary and consequently social progress. 

The great machine by which this fixing process 
is accomplished is, as most readers know, the 
celebrated Dictionary of the language compiled by 
the Academy. Celebrated, however, as this work 
has been, it was never other than a very imperfect 
dictionary of the language, and, assuming to be the 
standard of it, has been infinitely prejudicial to 
Italian literature. It was based almost exclusively 
on the works of novelists, ascetic writers, and 
love-poets, to the exclusion in a great degree of 
the writings of the old chroniclers, and almost 
entirely of those of the jurists and old commercial 
writers of Italy,—the latter especially a large and 
important body of authors. The result is, as some 
ofthe younger writers of the present day complain, 
that the language has been rendered extremely 
poor in departments in which it ought to have 
been rich, if it had not thrown away its heritage. 

The Academy is now engaged in printing a fifth 
edition of this, its great work ; and some curious 
circumstances connected with the academic method 
of conducting thisenterprise have been the principal 
cause of my inviting the attention of the readers 
of the Athenceum to it. 

The first part of the new edition was published 
in 1843; and the last which has appeared, the 
seventh, in 1852. These seven ‘‘ Fascicoli,” then, 
have been’ the product of eleven years ; and the 
last word reached is ‘‘ afitto.” The Fifth Part 
was published in 1849 ; and the Prof. Leonardo 
Casella then put out a little pampblet containing 
some useful calculations of what may be expected of 
the work, based on the experience the world had 
already had of it. The following facts are taken 
from Prof. Casella’s rule-of-three demonstrations. 
But it is to be observed, that as the Academy has 
published only two ‘‘ Fascicoli,” containing together 
120 pages, in the five years which have elapsed 
since 1849, the Professor was led to anticipate a 
very far greater degree of activity in that learned 
body than their subsequent progress has indicated. 
In fact, they started ata gallop, and only subsided 
to their usual pace after the Fifth Part. Let us 
see, however, how the matter. stands, even timing 
them over the ground of their high-spirited start. 

The five volumes of the fourth edition contain 
3,891 pages, which were published in ten years, — 
at a rate that is of 323 pagesa month. The first 
five ‘‘ Fascicoli” of the fifth edition contain 288 
pages published in seven years, at the rate that is 
of 33 a month. 

The point reached at the end of these 288 pages 
of the fifth edition is reached in the 53rd page of 
the fourth edition. If then, asks Signor Casella, 
53 pages correspond to 288, to how many will the 
3,891 pages of the fourth correspond in the fifth 
edition? Answer: to 21,144! And if 288 pages 
of the fifth edition have been published in seven 
years, how many will be required for the publi- 
cation of the 21,144, of which the work will con- 
sist? Answer: 513 years and 11 months. Of 
this speed, however, the subsequent progress of the 
work, as has been pointed out, gives no hope. 

Signor Casella then proceeds to calculate the 
expenses of producing this secular work. The 
first article, however, in the bill will suffice for 
our purpose :—it is four guineas a month to each 
of the three members deputed by the Academy to 
carry the work through the press, paid by the 
Government as long as they are engaged thereon. 
Under this arrangement, the worthy editors must, 
of course, take care to make the work last out for 
the term of their natural lives. But they seem to 
have exercised a provident care for the unborn 
generation of lexicographers, their successors, 
hever sufficiently to be admired. I confess myself 
less eagerly interested in the welfare of my own 
descendants. To be a good father is a fine thing; 
and a good grandfather is highly commendable, — 
but at the Sixth Part of the new Della-Cruscan 
Dictionary, I withdrew my subscription, and 

gan to tie up parcels with the magnificent paper 
of the Parts I had purchased. T. A. T. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

TuE following letter has been received from the 
Treasury by the Edinburgh Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion, intimating that some of the Post-office regu- 
lations as to the transmission of periodicals through 
the Post-office have been modified.— 

- Treasury Chambers, Nov. 1. 

‘*Gentlemen,—With reference to your memo- 
rial of the 14th ult., respecting the regulations 
under which publications bearing newspaper 
stamps, but not strictly newspapers, are permitted 
to pass through the Post under the newspaper pri- 
vilege, I am directed by the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury to acquaint you, that 
on re-consideration of the regulations in question, 
their Lordships have decided to permit publications 
of the class referred to to pass through the Post 
with covers as heretofore, and without any restric- 
tion as to their being printed on a single sheet of 
paper, provided that in all cases the weight shall 
not exceed three ounces, and that the publication 
shall be so folded as to expose to view the news- 
paper stamp. Instructions to this effect have been 
given accordingly. 

“Tam, &. (Signed) JamEs WILSON.” 
‘To the President and Secretary of the 
Edinburgh Booksellers’ Association.” 
—-We may repeat, to prevent mistakes, that the 
regulation about the exposure of the stamp in 
folding remains in force, as applicable to all stamped | 
periodicals. 

A General Literary Index! An index to all | 
knowledge—a reference to all known sources of | 
knowledge—such is the work proposed in a pro- | 
spectus now before us. It is a good, honourable, | 
useful undertaking :—but is there chivalry enough 
existing in the learned world for such a task? 
“By the contributions of several persons,” says | 
the preliminary prospectus, ‘an amount of valuable 
matter might be collected that would afford refer- 
ence at least to the leading authorities on every 
subject.” No doubt; but where are the several 
persons—able and willing—to devote themselves 
to this work to be found? We shall rejoice if such 
are found. Lesser tasks—yet very necessary—in 
the important work of indexing, though often sug- 
gested, remain unattempted. What more neces- 
sary than an index to the King’s Pamphlets ? 
What more desirable than an index to the State 
Papers? Yet we have not secured of these even a, 
catalogue. How few, even of our publishing 
Societies, have printed a general index to their 
publications? The Parker Society has resolved 
to print an index to its works. Why does not the 
Camden follow this good example? One volume 
of good index to the sixty volumes now issued 
would be a greater service to the members and to 
the literary body generally, than half-a-dozen more 
reprints. A ‘Society for the Compilation of a 
General Literary Index’ has a wider aim. It 
must propose to bring the whole body of our 
existing knowledge on any subject within imme- 
diate reach of an inquirer. Here is a great | 
labour ;—if successfully accomplished, it would re- 
flect the highest credit on any society of literary 
men. 

We are glad to learn that the Admiralty have 
resolved to send out two Expeditions to the Arctic 
Regions, with a view to clear up the great mystery, 
made more terrible by Dr. Rae’s discoveries: one to 
descend the Fish River, with the view of search- 
ing the region of Point Ogle and Montreal Island; 
the other to descend the Mackenzie. We trust 
that one or more of our young enterprising naval 
Arctic officers will be appointed to the command, 
and that, in the words of the Admiralty notice, 
“by asceriaining the fate of Sir John Franklin,” 
which Dr. Rae did not remain to settle, the party, 
or parties, may reap the reward of 10,000/., which 
is still outstanding. : 

Intelligence has been received in America of the 
United States Exploring Arctic Expedition, which 
was at Proven, in Baffin’s Bay, on the 20th of 
July last. We may remind our readers that this | 
Expedition, consisting of the brig Advance, under | 
the command of Lieut. Kane, had for its object, 
to pass as far north, up Baffin’s Bay, as possible; 
and, when the ship became frozen in, sledge , 








parties were to proceed northward. With the 
information which we possess—uncertain though 
it be—respecting Franklin's fate, it is melancholy 
to reflect that Lieut. Kane and his gallant com- 
panions should be expending their energies on, in 
all probability, a fruitless search for our unfor- 
tunate countrymen; but, as geographical discovery 
enters largely into the scheme of the American 
Expedition, we trust that, in this respect, the 
enterprise of Lieut. Kane may be crowned with 
success. 

A testimonial to Capt. M‘Clure, whose good 
fortune it has been to solve the mystery of ages in 
the Arctic Sea and who has thereby written his 
name imperishably in the annals of discovery, is 
in preparation, Several distinguished naval officers 
have already given their names and subscriptions 
towards this object. What form the testimonial 


| shall take must be reserved for a later day, when 


the probable amount of the fund and other circum- 
stances are ripe for consideration. Meantime we 
have the pleasure to announce the formation of a 
preliminary committee charged with the first duty 
of collecting money. The subscription is to be 
confined to naval men—so that, in fact, it will be 
a professional, rather than a public, testimonial. 
Mr. Friswell writes in reference to our doubt, 
whether his ‘Houses with their Fronts off’ had 
not previously appeared in some magazine.—“ Will 
you kindly allow me tostate that, out of the twelve 
sketches, which with Dedication and Preface make 
up the book, five of them only have appeared else- 
where,—and that such an acknowledgment was 
made in the Preface, but that it was removed after 
the first impression by the publisher, who thought 
that as the greater part of the book was original 
such an announcement would be injurious to his 


| property. Hoping that this will entirely exculpate 


me with your readers from any want of fairness. 

“Tam, &c. Hain Friswe..” 
—Mr. Friswell will now, we think, see that a 
simple statement of the truth, as regards his book, 
would have been fairer to the public and to himself. 
Had he properly stated in his Preface what was new 
—what old—he might have received an ampler 
share of notice,—and the reader would not have 
had occasion to suspect a concealment. 

Is Hume to be accepted as the ultimate historian 
of England? Such is the question rai=2d by Lord 
John Russell at Bristol and discussed with eager- 
ness in literary circles, Lord John thinks Hume 
defective in many ways,—the Times thinks that, 
take him all in all, ‘‘we shall not look upon his 
like again.” The very denial of his place by Lord 
John Russell at Bristol has brought Hume up in 
the market. On the morrow of Lord John’s de- 
nunciation, Mr. Murray “ takes leave to announce” 
that he is preparing to publish a new edition of 
Hume's History. Is it not possible that both are 
right?) Wethink so. Hume is full of blunders—. 
as Lord John says—yet we cannot do without him, 
as Mr. Murray assumes. A critical history of a 
country is impossible from a single hand,—and a 
writer of mere narrative is not likely to attain the 
accuracy of a Niebuhr. We shall have other histo- 
rians, but we shall still want Hume. He is a chief 
actor in the history of our history, and marks for us 
a change and a transition. Hume’s History is some- 
thing more than an essay—good or bad. Every 
age has its own history,—of the past as well as of 
the present. Hume’s work is monumental. Like 
Gibbon’s ‘ Decline,’ it is not merely an account of 
past events; it is an expression and a summary 
of thought, emotions, principles existing in the 
eighteenth century. Brilliant and sceptical—an 
idolizer of style, a contemner of facts—an egotist, 
a worshipper of power, a despiser of crowds—Hume 
was a visible representative of his age. He gave 
it voice :—it accepted him. As the historian of 
his time, Hume will interest all times; though 
other writers will arise and take his place as ac- 
credited guides to the past story of our country. 
Mr. Murray is right in polishing and preserving 
the old monument; Lord John Russell is also 
right—supremely right—in his wish to see a man 
of nobler, larger sympathies devote himself to the 
great duty of telling the story of the English 
people. We of the nineteenth century want a 
history from our own point of view ;—but this need 
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not disturb ‘Hume. ~ Grote does not supersede é 


Thucydides. 

At a joint meeting of the General and Working 
Men’s Committee of the Marylebone Free Library, 
it appeared that the number of visitors during the 
past quarter, ending September 30, had been 
5,459 males, 179 females, total 5,638 ; the number 
of books delivered during the same period was 
5,655. It was reported that a Lending Library 
would be opened on Monday, November 20, and 
the Chairman added 5/. to the subscriptions already 
received for that department. 

The death of Prof. Haver Schwanthaler, of 
Munich, is announced. He has survived only for 
a few years his cousin of that name, one of the 
most eminent sculptors Germany ever produced. 
The late Prof. Haver Schwanthaler died of apo- 

lexy ; he enjoyed a good reputation as a sculptor, 
me 4d been much patronized by the Royal Family 
of Bavaria,—though his fame was almost merged 
in that of the still greater representative of his 
name, He is much esteemed and regretted by a 
large circle of friends and artists. 

Prof. Retzius, of Stockholm, writes to correct 
some statements made “in a very unjust and 
offensive article in the Literary Gazette” against the 
French savan Prof. Geoffroy. Our Contemporary 
wrote :— . 

**The French Government, when it desires to put a few 

junds into the purse of a literary man without humiliating 
im, gives him a literary mission to some country or other, 
to make such and such inquiries, or examine such and such 
manuscripts. When the lucky missionary has the good sense 
to execute his task with modesty, and to pocket his money 
quietly, nobody has anything to say. But unfortunately 
that desire for display which burns in the breast of most 
Frenchmen, and especially of /iftérateurs, causes the worthy 
™man nine times out of ten to make as much noise about 
himself and his mission as he can ; and in doing so it gene- 
rally happens that he renders both ridiculous. Of this the 
last few days have afforded an amusing proof. A. M. 
Geoffrey, who has for some time put himself forward as 
deeply versed in Scandinavian literature,—though he would, 
we are told, be puzzled to translate a page of Swedish, 
Danish, or Norwegian,—obtained a literary mission to 
Sweden, and he has just din pomp terms in the 
newspapers of Paris, that he is about to return laden with 
the fruits of laborious researches, and what is more, with 
discoveries of literary treasures of which the most learned 
of the Northmen ignored the existence. Now this is all 
nonsense. Letters from Sweden turn into ridicule his 
researches,—they were, it is said, confined to the overhauling 
of the commonest books in the public libraries; and as to 
his discoveries, the same letters assert that they are about 
as well founded as is that of the Mediterranean claimed by 
Alexandre Dumas. What is more curious is, that another 
Frenchman who was sent on a mission to the North, two or 
three years back, has written to the newspapers to say that 
M. Geoffrey has simply done again what he himself did.” 
—Against this unjust attack on a diligent and 
learned man, Prof. Retzius enters strong protest. 
“Prof. Geoffroy,” he tells us, ‘‘was here some 
years ago, and again this year the whole summer, 
to examine the old despatches from the Swedish 
envoys in France. I found him an extraordinary 
solid, hard-working man, who understood our lan- 
guage, old as well as new, exceedingly well. He 
was also well acquainted with English. He had a 
better knowledge of our history than any other of 
his countrymen I ever knew. He worked day 
and night in reading, extracting, and copying MSS., 
—few of which had ever been looked at except by 
the Secretaries of the Foreign Office. I found 
him a man of amiable, modest character, just as 
we find the best kind of our own countrymen, 
without the vanity and superficial cleverness too 
common among Southern literary travellers.” So 
much as to the personal character of the French 
gentleman assailed by our contemporary. As to 
the results of his study, Prof. Retzius adds, ‘I 
know that he found ancient French MSS., I think 
from monasteries, from the end of the Middle Ages, 
—MSS. which nobody here had ever noticed be- 
yond the titles; and Prof. Geoffroy is in a good 
way to give his countrymen a better view of 
Swedish history than they now possess in their 
own language.” 

If the Crimea be not soon as familiar to the 
minds of Englishmen as Kent or Sussex, it will 
not be for lack of instructors. Plans of the Alma, 
Balaclava, and Sebastopol crowd our tables. The 
most notable of these we may recommend to the 
attention of the reader anxious to collect illustra- 
tions of the war—namely, Mr. Wyld’s ‘Map of 





virons of Sevastopol,’ including the inlets of Cape 
Chersonesus and the Port of Balaclava—Mr. 
Stanford’s ‘Sketch of the Battle of Alma,’—the 
same publisher's ‘Sketch showing the Position of 
the Allied Armies before Sevastopol’—and Mr. 
Tegg’s tinted lithograph of ‘The Battle on the 
Alma,’ executed with skill and freedom by Messrs. 
Maclure & Co, 

While on the subject of illustrations of the War, 


matriculated last year; and in spite of the costly 
arrangements for securing able Professors, we 
cannot expect to find the coming year show any 
large increase on the old. None of the affiliated 
colleges are yet founded. They exist only on 
paper. Nor do we see how colleges are to flourish 
in a country which has no schools. “It is im- 
possible,” says a Sydney journal, “that there can 
be scholars for the University, so long as there are 
we may announce, that Messrs. Colnaghi have | no schools to train them.” Have we not com. 
commissioned Mr. W. Simpson to join the Allies | menced our work of education at the wrong end ¢ 
in the Crimea, for the purpose of making sketches |The Colonial Legislature thought it a fine thing to 
of the principal localities of the district. | have a University at Sydney; and the thing was 
The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers | done in haste and heedlessness. A child would 
have awarded the following premiums:—A Telford | run before it can walk; and colonies are children 
Medal to Mr. N. Beardmore, for his ‘ Description in a wide play-room. ‘‘ Our colonial youth,” says 
of the Navigation and Drainage Works recently | a local authority, “‘have by nature a peculiar pre- 
executed on the Tidal Portion of the River Lee.’ cocity and presumptuousness such as would appear 
—A Telford Medal to Mr. A. Henderson, for his ludicrous in an English boy. A young gentleman 
paper ‘On the Speed and other Properties of Ocean | of fourteen considers himself in this country a full- 
Steamers, and on the Measurement of Ships for grown man, and apes all the airs and manners of 
Tonnage.’—A Telford Medal to Mr. J. P. Smith, manhood, at a period when the Eton boy has only 
for his paper ‘On Macadamized Roads, for the | painfully waded his way to the fourth form. 
Streets of Towns.’—A Telford Medal to Mr. A. When to such self-sufficiency is added gross igno- 
C. Hobbs, for his paper ‘On the Principles and rance, and rustic vulgarity, it will be admitted 
Construction of Locks.’—A Telford Medal to Mr. that the University has but an unfavourable 
J. Yates, for his paper ‘On the Means of attaining material out of which to form a nation.” Quite 
to Uniformity in European Measures, Weights, true; but in such a state of mind and manners a 
and Coins.’—A Council Premium of Books, suitably University has no calling. A hedge schoolmaster 
bound and inscribed, to Mr. J. T. Harrison, for his has a better chance; and a good preparatory school 
paper ‘On the Drainage of the District South of will do more true service in such a country than a 
the Thames.’—A Council Premium of Books, suit- dozen Oxfords or Heidelburgs. 
ably bound and inscribed, to Mr. D. K. Clark, for 
his ‘ Description of the Deep Sea Fishing Steamer, 
Enterprise, with Ruthven’s Propeller.’—A Council 
Premium of Books, suitably bound and inscribed, 
to Mr. J. Simpson, Jun., for his paper ‘ On the 
Prevention of Smoke, in Engine and other Fur- 
naces.'"—A Council Premium of Books, suitably 
bound and inscribed, to Mr. W. M. Peniston, for 
his paper ‘On the Casualties of Tunnelling, with 
Examples.’—-A Council Premium of Books, suit- 
ably bound and inscribed, to Mr. D. Chadwick, 
for his paper ‘On Water Meters.’ +4 
‘*We have recently learned,” writes an Ame- | ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA on THURSDAY, the oth inst. at 
rican Correspondent of the Daily News, ‘that | Ta, eee r BDW £RDOD Fer 
telegraphic experiments have been made at Ports- | S0CRE- LECTURE especially addressed to the impustalaL 
mouth, England, and with perfect success, by | of the NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS, by J. H. PEPPEK, Esq. 
which, with an operating battery on one side of a | OUUMOitAMIG EXHIBITIONS, MUSIC. the MICKUSCOPE. 


mill-dam, 500 feet across, and the corresponding | DISSOLVING VIEWS, &c., is maintained daily, from Twelve till 


dial on the other side, telegraphic messages were | Stalls, Se ~Upen fon SATURDAY EVENINGS from halt pat 
| ven ti ls nm iD ri vi 
conveyed through the water without the aid of | tere MOGRESS of AMERICA illustrated bon Serien of Dit 
connecting wires; and it is contended, that in the | SOLVING VIEWS of AMERICAN SCENERY, by W. K. HAR- 
same manner a telegraphic message may be sent | VEY, Esa 
across the British Channel without continuous 
cables of wire. The first impression of everybody, | yfoy. 
after reading this statement, would be that the | 
experiment is new. It is proper to correct the | 
mistake. One hundred and six years ago, Dr. | Wan 
Franklin, the American philosopher, made the by the Kev. E. Hincks, D.D. 
: : Fr. Philological, 8. 
same experiment ona larger scale, and with the | Sar. Medical, 8. 
same success. And nine years ago Professor — 
Morse made successful experiments across the Sus- FINE ARTS 
quehanna river, and expended a good deal of time Nee : 
and money with the hope of being able ultimately | Lessons on Art. (Second Edition.)—Guide and 
to transmit intelligence in the same way across the | Companion to the Lessons on Art. By J. D. 
Atlantic. In 1748, Dr. Franklin invited his phi- Harding. Day & Son. ; ; 
losophical friends to what he termed an electrical By these works, Mr. Harding professes to believe 
feast, on the shore of the Schuylkill; near Phila- | and hope that he can revolutionize the whole art 
delphia, where he tried his experiments. In| of teaching drawing,—a change wished for both 
describing them to his friend, Peter Collinson, of by pupils and teachers. Whether, in the changes 
London, he uses the following language : of such revolution, Mr. Harding expects to obtain 
“Chagrined a little that we have hitherto been able to | a sort of small dictatorship, we do not know :— 
produce nothing in this way of use to mankind, and the hot | no change can make him, we think, more willing 
weather coming on when electrical experiments are not so to dictate 
agreeable, it is proposed to put an end to them for this | ° ‘ he 
season, somewhat humorously, in a party of pleasure on the The present system of teaching he holds to , 
banks of the Schuylkill. Spirits at the same time are to be | the mere dull inculcation of an unreflecting imi- 
fired by a spark sent from side to side through the river | tation Time is wasted by the pupil; and he has 
without any other conductor than the water; an experi- ? h her fi hi hi r poe te tt 
ment which we some time since performed to the amaze- | to pay the teacher for teaching him waste 
ment of many. A turkey is to be killed for our dinner by | wearily. The present system, he’ considers, 
the o—_ — — oe ba og — — a : quickens the mental powers and trains the judg- 
fire kindled by the electrifie ttle, when the health of a . * 
the famous electricians of England, Holland, France, and | ent to look for certain sequences from ote 
Germany are to be drunk in electrified bumpers, under a | conditions. He believes himself a regenerator 0 
discharge of guns from the electrical battery.” his species, and wanders forth through the wide 
A report has reached us from Sydney on the | wastes of ignorance and quackery for the sake of 
individual and national good. Truth is to take the 
place of error,—knowledge, of ignorance,—power, 
of incapacity;—men are to emerge into life with 








COLOSSEUM, Regent’s Park.—Admission, 18.— The origina) 
PANORAMA of LUNDON BY DAY is exhibited daily, 
half-past Ten till half-past Four. Museum of Sculpture, Conser- 
vatories, Swiss Cottage, &c. The extraordinary PANORAMA of 
LONDON BY NIGHT, —- Evening from Seven till Ten. 
Music from Two till half-past Four, and during the Evening. 

CYCLORAMA, Albany Street.—NOW OPEN, with a Colossal 
Moving Diorama of the City and Bay of NAPLES, MOUNT 
VESU VIUS,and POMPEII, exhibiting the great Eruption of 79, 
and present state of the Excavated C: {4 Painted by Mr. J. 
M'Nevin, from Sketches taken by himself in 1852. Daily at Three 
and Eight o’clock, with appropriate Music and Description.—Ad- 
mission, 18.; Children and Schools, half-price. 





PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Miss GLYN wil! 
read K 1AR on TUESDAY, the 7th inst. at Eight, and 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Entomological, 8. 
Royal Institution, 2.—General Monthly Meeting. 
Pathological, 8. 


Ethnological, 84.—Report of Ethnological Proceedings at 
Liverpvol.—* Up the Location of the Ancient Chaldeans,’ 





UES. 








which we do not gather any strong reasons for 
present congratulation, though our hopes for the 





the Crimea,’—‘ Battle of Alma,’—and the ‘ En- 





state of the infant University in that colony,—from 
capacities more enlarged, to receive all the enjoy- 


future remain elastic. Only thirteen students 
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ments Nature and Art may afford, and with judg- 
ments more prepared for the multifarious respon- 
sibilities of existence. The last incarnation of 
Vishnu, the Hindoo legends always said, would 
be in the humble form of a drawing-master ; and 
the world is to be regenerated by being taught how 
to cut their pencils. 

Mr. Harding enters into the philosophy of 
drawing. He denies innate faculties, and 
attributes all artistic power to education. His 
arguments, however, are rendered harmless by his 
evident ignorance of what men mean when they 
say faculties are innate. A man may fiddle, and 
not turn out a Handel :—may speak at an election, 
and yet be no Demosthenes, This is a mere 
truism. But the believer in innate faculties denies 
that every man’s faculties are gifted with an unli- 
mited capacity of growth. As long as a mind 
grows, we have no right to limit its capabilities; 
but directly it petrifies, and the individual has 
reached his climax, a standard can be taken; and 
the man may be classified and catalogued like a spe- 
cimen in a collection. Some minds cease growing 
almost before they have reached manhood; they 
no longer advance, but revolve on their axes. 
Other minds grow on till the moment of death. 
In most cases, the general mind soon ceases to 
germinate; but some peculiar and petted faculty 
continues to advance. In judging of an individual 
mind, the difficulty is to tell whether the climax 
of growth is reached or not. We see in the writings 


of most men the culminating point of the intellect. | 


A cool review of any great man’s works brings us 
to the same result. Sometimes the descent com- 
mences immediately from this climax—sometimes 
at a long interval. No education could have 
made Watt a Mozart, or Arkwright a Spenser. 
On the advantages of studying Art, Mr. 
Harding’s remerks are trite and inadequate. 
teaches us, he says, to feel the power of the beauty 


of Nature,—it refines the feelings and awakens the | 


mind to new senses,—and it excites us to gratitude 
to God, and to wonder at his beneficence. 


We feel pleasure, after noticing some points 
which imply either an undue arrogance or a pom- 
pousness unsuitable to the subject, to append 
some remarks on teaching, as simple as they are 
judicious. — 

“ One great impediment to a more extensive acquisition 
of Art is the mistaken belief that peculiar faculties are re- 
quired. But the giant barrier to be overcome is the extra- 
ordinary demand that those who take up Art shallina short 
time be made capable of producing complete works of Art 
in colour, such as can only be effected, and ought only in 
Treason to be expected, from accomplished painters. Every 
solid and future advantage is sacrificed at the shrine of pre- 
sent gratification. 
evils; it nullifies the efforts of the teacher, who could and 
would be useful to his pupil ; his own time and that of his 


a thtes 
ies 


This mischief is attended by a train of | 


he toils at when he knows that it is a real sketch 
from San Pietro, near Verona:—Verona, where 
the Two Gentlemen lived, and where Launce stood 
the whipping to save his ill-mannered and stony- 
hearted dog. We believe his book will serve as 
a reference in the absence of the master. The 
examples of perspective are simple, and free from 
the usual intricacy and needless confusion. It is for 
the master to see that the written instructions are 
understood as well as read,—to try if the pupil can 
draw the whole from memory,—if he can discover 
his own errors and correct them by knowledge as 
well as by eye. The great defect of this book 
seems to us to be that professional one of all in- 
struction-books :—it keeps the pupil too long tied 
to the apron-string of the teacher. A boy who 
could copy the sketch of Beeston Priory (142) 
should have been out long ago with Nature, not 
practising mere smooth imitation and conven- 
tial forms of pencilling, too generalized for truth, 
too much after lithographic pattern to be like 
Nature. 

In the Companion to his first book Mr. Harding 
has his usual fling at the doctrine of innate 
faculties. He says :— 


** It is not sufficiently recognized how universal and how 
innate is the yearning towards Art. It isinborn. How de- 
lighted is the infant with the picture of Puss, how he turns 
from p-v-ss! How he craves the fufilment of the promise 
of the picture-book ; how eagerly he listens to, and learns, 
the stories of interest connected with or coined for the pic- 
tures; how readily the dawning imagination conjures up 
new attributes of loveliness for the favourite images! We 
acknowledge this craving in the infant by the supply of 
| pictorial attractions: we adopt the suggestions of Nature 
by taking these means of imparting knowledge, in no other 
way communicable to the infant mind; and, under cover 
| of the blandishments of Art, endeavour stealthily to intro- 

duce the arbitrary signs of language. Nevertheless, the 
infant has a0 sooner become a boy, and his mental culture 

sought under the auspices and training of a school or college, 
| than all this natural craving is forgotten, or unheeded. 
| The associations of the mind with Art and Nature are 
severed, its impressions deadened, or extinguished, for years, 
if not for life. We become estranged from, or indifferent 
to, every grace of Nature or Art. ‘ Eyes have we, but we 
see not ;’ we may have hearts to feel, but the usual avenues 
have been left too contracted to admit more than, here and 
there, a wandering, powerless, and uncertain ray to awaken 
or quicken their sensibili y-—When it is considered how 
variously talents, and opportunities for their exercise and 
cultivation, are distributed and afforded amongst youth ; 
how little their future is within the control of parents or 
guardians; how little can be predicted of what that future 
| may require; and that there are numerous ways in which 
| the language of the pencil may be necessary to aid the tongue 
or the pen ; no further evidence is wanting to prove the im- 
portance to youth of a proper study of Art, or that their 
efforts to acquire it should be rightly directed.” 


On the foolish demand of parents for smooth 
drawings to frame and glaze, Mr. Harding is just 
and severe.— 

** I would leave it to time and parents’ own judgment to 














determine how far such solid attainments, which may be of | 
practical utility and advantage through life; such discipline | 


and exp of the intelligence ; and such impressions and 





pupil are wasted in their united attempts at imp 
—the one suddenly to impart a power which the other has 
not been allowed time to acquire, and never will but 
through the ordinary steps of elementary knowledge. This 
is a costly error in every sense, and involves an irreparable 
loss of ‘ime and money. The fallacy of these expectations, 
to say nothing of all their other attendant mischiefs, which 
I refrain from enumerating, might be readily made appa- 
rent.—Drawing is an art immeasurably more difficult than 
penmanship, although the latter is but drawing forms with 
a pen instead of a pencil ; yet, toattain even a legible hand- 
writing, much more an elegant one, years of tuition are 
submitted to, and it is deemed satisfactory if a progressive 
improvement be periodically manifested. So also with the 
living and dead languages ; in fact, with every other branch 
of education, except drawing. A power, the sole acquisition 
of those who have devoted to it years of study, is demanded 
of youth, before the intervening steps have been seen, 
studied, or even thought of.—If I can succeed in convincing 
parents of these truths, I shall have effected one-half my 
object in this work. The mischief I complain of is wide- 
spread, of which all teachers and many parents can bear 
witness. All the solid advantages and enjoyments which 
Art is calculated to afford, are lost sight of or overlooked. 
A proper study of it exercises and assists to mature the 
Teasoning, the perceptive, and the reflective faculties of 
youth, developing and preparing these, the best powers of 
the mind, for more efficient exercise on any other subject; 
and, should the pencil in after-life be no longer required, 
which is barely possible, there will be not only no wasted 
hours to regret, but occasion of thankfulness for the valu- 
able service it has rendered, the enjoyments it has supplied, 
andthe many collateral advantages it has furnished.” 


Amongst other improvements on previous books 
of instruction generally, as full of charlatanry as 
of pretension, we may particularize Mr. Harding's 
plan of appending the names of the places from 
which his examples are taken. A boy cares more 
about a tiled roof and a gable-ended chimney that 


| influences on the feelings, equally enduring; may weigh in | 


| the balance against the pretty nothings they so continually 
demand. All! can say, and I feel it a duty to do so, is, 
that this demand is a giant barrier to all advantages deriv- 
able from the study of Art; and a giant evil every way. 
It wastes the pecuniary resources of parents; mis-spends, 
and therefore wastes, their children’s time; nullifies, and 
therefore wastes, the services of their teacher; and in thus 
losing attainable advantages amongst our youth in number- 
less individual instance:, the loss becomes national.’”’ 

With a mistaken feeling of etiquette, Mr. 
Harding is silent about the faults of the class of 
instructors for whom he writes. He forgets the 
fraudulent touchings that they give to specimen 
drawings, the hopeless minds that they urge on 
when they know that no taste exists, the dull but 
useful steps that they allow them to slur, and the 
long course of dangerous copying that they insist 
upon when nature is at the very doors. With 
more honesty of purpose in our public instructors, 
we should have more progress in their pupils. 


Outline from Objects. By John Bell, Sculptor. 
Bell. 


THIs manual contains a series of rudimentary 
Art-instruction for the use of artizans and schools, 
prepared at the request of the Society of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce. The compiler’s 
examples are chiefly geometric solids, which 
he recommends because their lines are perfect, 
precise, and of good, decided, and simple character, 
and errors in representing them are easily detected. 
The rules for plumbing and the elements of per- 





spective are very graphic, and are lucidly given. 
The present publication forms one of a series of 
four; and is intended to convey the rudiments of 
the theory and practice of drawing in the simplest 
logical forms. Outline, Shading, and Model- 
ing will complete the series. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Portrait of the Late S. T. Coleridge, in the Pos- 
session of @. T. Barnard, Esq., of Hill House, 
Long Ashton, near Bristol. Painted by Wash- 
ington Alliston; Engraved by S. Cousins, A.R.A. 

TuHIs engraving is from a picture painted by All- 

ston, the American artist, in 1814, for Josiah 

Wade, Esq., from wom it has to Mr. 

Barnard, by inheritance. It represents Coleridge 

at the age of forty-two,—his hair already grey. 

In the opinion of Wordsworth, Northcote’s por- 

trait of the poet could not be compared to this; 

and, to use his own words, “it is the only like- 
ness of the great original that ever gave me the 
least pleasure.” He frequently mentioned it as 
an admirable likeness, both as to person and 
feature, air and character. It represents Cole- 
ridge seated with a book in one hand, and a Géné- 
vitve sort of Gothic background. The handsome 
features are less relaxed and sensuous, and the 
mouth is less painfully drawn down, than in later 
portraits. Its merits and defects, as a likeness, 

are well described by the artist. He says, in a 

| letter to Prof. Reed, of Philadelphia, ‘‘So far as 

I can judge of my own production, the likeness 
| is a true one, — but it is Coleridge in repose ; 
| and, though not unstirred by the perpetual ground- 
| swell of his ever-working intellect, and shadowing 
| forth something of the deep philosopher, it is not 
| Coleridge in his highest mood—the poetic state. 
| When in that state, no face I ever saw was like 
| his; it seemed almost spirit made visible, without 
| a shadow of the earthly upon it. Could I then 

have fixed it on canvas! but it was beyond the 
| reach of my art.” The engraving is very ad- 
| mirable for breadth and tone. 


| The Lake Scenery of England. Painted by J. B. 
Pyne, Esq. Lithographed by W. Gauci. Man- 
| chester, Agnew. 
, THE Lakes are to an Englishman inseparably asso- 
| ciated with Lake poetry. Wordsworth’s verse, 
| however, with all its generalities, is essentially 
~local,—and even narrowly local in its detail. His 
volumes are the essence of a life of observation. 
Southey was too desultory and excursive to linger 
, about tarns and pools when he could follow Pur- 
| chas in his pilgrimages or steer with Hakluyt in 
his voyages. Any spot would bave suited Words- 
worth’s purpose: the calmer it was the better. 
He did not care to see man but as one of a com- 
munity in the village between the hills. He could 
have dreamed and spiritualized over any daisy and 
any tree; and if he had been born among the 
damps of Lincolnshire, instead of drawing a few 
images from them like Tennyson, or allowing the 
atmosphere of his birthplace to colour a few of his 
scenes, he would have gone out day after day to 
| see a reed shaken by the wind. All his poems are 
| full of Lake thoughts and Lake beauties. The 
cataracts ‘‘ blow their trumpets from the steep,” as 
if in eternal defiance of man—perishable man: the 
echoes throng around the mountains and startle 
the raven from the dying lamb ;—through a thou- 
sand valleys trip the brooks, merry and reckless as 
children, singing as they run down. the stepping- 
stones of their rough, foaming channels. The 
‘‘sleep that is among the lonely hills” is sometimes 
broken by the roar of the inundating torrent, — 
sometimes by the thunder that leaps from crag to 
crag, in search of a spot that its lightnings may 
blast and wither. But these discords are short and 
transitory: the rain breaks off; the sun turns the 
rain-drops on the leaver to liquid, fluent gold ; the 
sheltered vales, each with its —_ “1 — - 
own sky, opening on heathy ridges, laugh out a 
the eh ; the birds on the boughs feel the 
renewal of their gladness ; the fish leap up in the 
tarns, and the boughs rock and dance in the sum- 
mer air, Such are the scenes that Wordsworth 
loved, and of which he therefore wrote. 








Then, there are other far different spots of Lake 
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scenery :—hill sides where the lark never soars, 
but the wandering voice of the cuckoo is heard 
repeating its African name to the clouds as they 
pass among Druidical rocks at the foot of Hel- 
vellyn,—where the crisp yew-tree and the glossy 
holly spring from the crags,—where the falcon and 
the sparrow-hawk build in lofty aeries, almost out 
of the reach of the shepherd boy. Here the rocks 
are cushioned green and soft with spongy moss, or 
scaled white and rough with the encrusting lichen; 
the red berries of the falling ash gleam rubies 
through the torrent’s dash; or in sunless clefts 
the juniper grows over the clear pool, where the 
branching fern and the long adder’s-tongue nod 
and wave, and the foxglove sheds its purple bells 
in the stream that bears them away, and leaves 
the plant bare and childless; while from above 
the fir-tree, with its dun-red bark, sheds its resin- 
ous cones on the lake, that the broad tracts of 
nodding daffodils tinge yellow and ambery. 

Amid the islands the wild ducks swim and 
crowd ; the sandpipers are busy on the shore; the 
wild swans are beheld occasionally ; and at any 
time the moping heron, melancholy as a hermit, 
may be seen fishing on a spit of land. After sun- 
rise the vapours ascend from the lake, as if it were 
purified by its own aspirations; and in the dis- 
tance, from the highest pikes, you catch the sea, 
trembling like a blue vapour in the horizon. 

Wordsworth was the patriarch of these scenes: 
he was known to the shepherd and the woodman. 
The dalesmen looked on him with awe. He wan- 
dered with head bent down,—meditating, not on 
gorgeous visions, but simple ideal truths. The 
daisy sheltering the dew-drop from the sun filled 
him with an infantine delight. He writes little 
of the storm or the tempest: he does not even give 
us all the aspects of the Lakes ; he is satisfied with 
their influence, and the consciousness of their pre- 
sence. His mission was not to show that the 
poetical exists in the Alps and in the thunder, but 
that it lurks in the humblest forms of life,—in the 
meanest daily event,—in the ‘‘ still small voice” of 
domestic affection, whether in cottage or palace. 

Such are the scenes pictured by Mr. Pyne— 
pictured poetically rather than literally, as becomes 
their associations with literature and poetry. 
These plates offer a pleasant memorial of a tour 
which all men and women of refinement make 
once at least, as well as a becoming illustration to 
a large body of contemporary verse. 





Frve-Art Gosstp.—Arrangements are in pro- 
gress which, we are told, promise well for the 
Winter Exhibition of Cabinet Pictures of the 
British School. Some 120 invitations have been 
issued to collectors or possessors of works of Art; 
and most of our eminent artists, we are told, have 
promised to contribute. One very good stipulation 
has been made :—no picture will be received that 
cannot be well hung. This arrangement will dimi- 
nish the available breadth of surface; but the 
managers will have no excuse for the reception of 
inferior works. The Winter Exhibition ought to 
be what it pretends to be—select. 

A proposal for a monument to Scotland’s hero, 
Sir William Wallace, is about to be carried out. 
Funds have been realized, and the Hill of Barn- 
weill, near Craigie, between Kilmarnock and Ayr, 
is proposed as the site. This hill is supposed to 
be that on which Wallace stood and took a last 
look at the blazing ‘‘barns of Ayr.” We have 
not heard whether the model is to be accepted 
by competition. 

The building for the Scotch National Galleries, 
on the mound, now in course of construction, is 
nearly completed ; and the Royal Academy will 
occupy a portion of it in February. 

Thirty-three architects have sent in designs for 
the New Oxford Museum. 

Herr Kaulbach is to paint two of the hundred 
High-Art pictures that King Maximilian has 
ordered for Munich. He has chosen ‘ Alexander 
and Roxana’ and the ‘Battle of Salamis.’ Herr 
Kreling, of Nuremberg, is painting the ‘Coro- 
nacion of King Ludwig, of Bavaria,’— Herr Braiier, 
of Breslau, is painting for the Count of Reichen- 
bach a great picture of ‘ Savonarola brought before 
the Signory at Florence.’ 


Our contemporary, Notes and Queries, seems to 
be making itself the special organ of photographic 
discussion and intelligence. It has recently drawn 
attention to a new mode of heliographic engraving, 
as practised in France with very notable success. 
At a recent sitting of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, M. Niépce de Sainct Victor presented an 
important memoir on this subject. It was accom- 
panied by two engravings, executed according to 
this process by M. Riffaut; one being a portrait of 
the present Emperor of the French, which had been 
retouched; the other, a view of the Bibliothéque 
du Louvre. The latter, which is printed in La 
Lumiére, shows, by its minuteness of detail and 
the harmony of its tones, the state of perfection to 
which this admirable discovery of the uncle and 
nephew (M. Niépce and M. Niépce de Sainct 
Victor) has already attained. The varnish for the 
coating of the steel-plate now employed by M. 
Niépce de Sainct Victor is composed of — 

BE Srcnacieranicvycesincatcssneien 90 grammes 

Essential oil of lemon (pure) 10 grammes 

Bitumen of Judea (pure) 2 grammes 
This varnish is far more fluid than that originally 
proposed, and consequently gives a more delicate 
coating to the plate ; and in proportion to the 
delicacy of the coating is not only the rapidity with 
which it is acted upon by the light, but also the 
minuteness of its details, and the harmony of its 
half-tones. The only objection to this varnish, 
namely, that it does not offer sufficient resistance 
to the aquafortis, M. Niépce de Sainct Victor has 
got over by means of certain fumigations to which 
he subjects the plate, as in the daguerreotype 
process, 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





St. MARTIN'S HALL.—HANDEL’S ORATORIO, JUDAS 
MACCABEUS, will be PERFORMED on WEDNESDAY, 
November_15, under the direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
Principal Vocalists: Mrs. Sims Reeves, Miss Julia Bleaden, Miss 
Huddart; Mr Augustus Braham, Mr. Weiss. The Orchestra 
complete in every department. Tickets (18., Galleries 2s. 6/., Stalls 
58.,) may be had of the Musicsellers, and at st. Martin's Hall, 


Frencu Minitary Music.—A Concert of mili- 
tary music was given at the Crystal Palace, Syden- 
ham, this day week, for the benefit of the suf- 
ferers by the war. At this, the fine band of 
the French Guides was heard in antiphony with 
our best regimental orchestras, some dozen of 
which were assembled, besides the body com- 
manded by Herr Schallehn, which is attached to 
the establishment. J/M. les Guides, also, gave a 
Concert at Exeter Hall, the evening before last, 
for the benefit of a French charity in London. This 
band (according to a specification in the Zimes) 
consists of 2 flutes or piccolos; 4 little clarinets; 8 
great or soprano clarinets, in B flat; 2 oboes; 2 
soprano, 2 alto, 2 tenor, and 2 baritone or bass 
saxophones; 2 cornets-h-piston; 4 trumpets; 4 
trombones; 2 little soprano saxhorns, in E flat, 
and 2 contralto in B flat; 3 saxotrombes in E flat ; 
2 baritone and 4 bass saxhorns in B flat; 2 contra- 
basso saxhorns in E flat, and 2 in B flat, an octave 
lower; big drum, cymbals and kettle-drum. A 
large portion of the above instruments, it will be 
seen, are those of M. Sax, which have been so 
much talked of in France, and the perfection of 
which may even lead to changes in our in-door 
orchestras. By a letter from M. Fétis to the Gazette 
Musicale, we learn that he has replaced the imper- 
fect and uncertain Corni, in the orchestra of the 
Brussels Conservatoire, by Cornets-d-piston, on 
the Sax principle. We believe that the gradual 
adoption of these new ideas has led to the sup- 
pression of “‘ Le Gymnase Militaire Musicale’ —that 
Parisian institution so long uselessly presided over 
by M. Caraffa, principally known in Paris by the 
hideous noises emitted in the Rue Blanche, where 
its head-quarters were situated. ‘‘Ah!” said a 
musical wit, the other day, pathetically, speaking 
of the extinction of this nuisance, ‘‘ who will play 
the clarinet out of tune now that the Gymnase is 
to be shut up?” Asa military orchestra, this band 
of Les Gutdes is excellent; but peculiar, and 
national in its peculiarities. The tone is crisp 
and ready — brilliant, though (like the tone of 
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English love. Then the performers have a viva. 
city and a precision which ours have not yet 
reached. In particular, their execution of the 
arranged Overture to ‘L’Etoile du Nord,’ is too 
neat, spirited, and forcible to be forgotten. But 
were this French band as bad as it is the reverse, 
it would, in one sense, have made a pleasant har- 
mony, exhibited as it has been in amicable alter. 
nation with the music of our own regiments, on 
the heights above London and in the high place 
of British royalty at Windsor. Its reception has 
been unexampled in cordiality.—We do not recol- 
lect a more festive impression than that which we 
received the other night from our guests, as they 
played in their night-quarters, the Wellington 
Barracks,—with cheers and choruses from the 
crowd without. The air was still, the moonlight 
was almost Italian in its brightness, and the music 
and the merriment rang out across St. James’s 
Park, even to the York Column,—just as triumph- 
antly as if there were no such gathering of English 
and French as that before Sebastopol, to sober—as 
well as to excite—the spirits of those most eager to 
rejoice in the alliance between two great nations, 











Sr. JamEs’s.—We regret to find that the ma- 
nagement has taken refuge in a French transla- 
tion, after having made but one trial of a genuine 
English production. The foreign successor to’ 
‘The King’s Rival’ is a version of La Poissarde, 
entitled rather sentimentally ‘ Honour before 
Titles.’ It is less practicable than such pieces 
in general, and has all the defects of its school. 
The chief of these is meagre development. 
The structure of the modern French drama is 
distinguished from the Shaksperian model, adopted 
in the best class of English plays, by being en- 
tirely mechanical. The effects are connected by 
a direct line, and the playwright is concerned to 
accomplish the shortest distance between two 
points, in the spirit of the mathematician rather 
than the poet. Hence he finds it impossible to 
play with his subject, and to gain opportunity for 
revealing that inner life of his persons, without 
which we can scarcely take sufficient interest in 
their fortunes. The characters are like puppets, 
duly costumed and labelled, placed in certain rigid 
positions on the boards, and moved with wires. 
Mr. Stuart has a part of this absurd kind—a cer- 
tain valet who has assumed the name and titles of 
Count de la Tourangerie, and brought up Gascon, 
the rightful heir, as hisown son. He seems, more- 
over, to have brought him up well, and takes as 
much aristocratic pride in having him suitably 
mated, as if he were really his father. He would 
accordingly wean him from his misplaced affection 
for a poissarde ; and, to make all sure, causes the 
banker who holds the deposits of her parents’ say- 
ings to abscond,—thus reducing the family to 
poverty and despair. An effective group in the 
fifth act grows out of this condition of matters :— 
Mr. Toole, as Pierre, the father, grown idiotic with 
the sudden misfortune; Mrs. Seymour, as Madeline 
Pailleux, the mother, disposed to suicide from the 
pressure of famine; and Miss Clifford, as their 
daughter and better angel, who exemplifies the 
blessings of a good education, by adducing the 
proper reasons for consolation in the extremity of 
their distress, All this is there in outline ; but 
the dialogue is wanting that should express the 
situation in its fullness and force. The au- 
thor succeeds better where only manners are con- 
cerned. A scene between the Lady of the sham 
Count, who had herself been originally a poissarde, 
and Madeline, who recognizes her old companion 
in her own palace, and begins to abuse her in the 
style of the markets, receiving in turn a shower 
of similar expletives, is characteristic and amusing. 
Both Mrs. Stanley and Mrs. Seymour in it won 
loud and prolonged plaudits. We must not close 
this notice without mention of Mr. Ranger's 
impersonation of the French painter in ‘The 
Artist’s Wife.’ It was admirable. The little 
drama, too, is decidedly good in its spirit and moral 
tone, and is written with elegance. 


HayMARKET.—Sefiora Perea Neiia and her 





French organs) not possessing that rich body 
and mellowness which the Germans and the 


sisters are again in the ascendant at this theatre. 
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They made their re-appearance on Monday, to a 
fall house, in ‘The Star of Andalusia’ and ‘The 
Flower of the Port,’ and were so well received, that 
the renewal of their popularity for some period is 
probable.—Mr. Wright, in ‘ Paul Pry,’ and Mr. 
Hudson, in ‘The Irish Post,’ still continue to do 
duty for Mr. Buckstone, during his absence in the 
provinces, and prove sufficiently attractive. 


ApELPHI.—A new farce of the circumstantial 
kind, and &@ propos of the new Beer Act, was pro- 
duced on Monday. The title is direct enough, and 
makes no secret of its temporary object. ‘ Bona- 
fide Travellers’ is the name of the trifle. In 
pieces of this sort the public are easily satisfied. 
If the intention be obvious, they dispense with 
plot and probability, and are content with strong 
situations. In these, however, they expect to 
witness a favourite performer, and demand also 
that he or she shall be well fitted. Mr. and Mrs. 
Keeley are the great people of the piece—as Joe, 
the postboy, and Jemima, the housemaid of an inn. 
The great situation is that of Mrs. Keeley being 
made to smoke a pipe of tobacco to her infinite dis- 
gust and chagrin. She has had, during prohibited 
hours on the Sunday, her sweetheart and some un- 
licensed guests, whom she is compelled to conceal 
during the intrusion of the police, and then to pass 
off as bona-fide travellers. Two warm tobacco-pipes 
bear only too true witness of her fault, and drive 
her to the desperate assertion, that she has been 
guilty of the certainly ‘‘unfeminine,” but not 
“illegal,” act of smoking in company with her 
partner Joe. Her capacity is put to the test,—and 
out of this practical joke arises all the sport which 
Mrs. Keeley knows so well how to exaggerate, and 
yet keep within bounds. This power to support 
broad farce, without ‘‘ overstepping the modesty 
of nature,” is the special gift of the Keeleys, and 
accounts for the permanent hold which they retain 
on the public estimation. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gosstr.—It is said 
that Handel’s ‘Deborah’ will be one of the first 
Oratorios given this winter by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society.—We are informed on good authority, that 
Mr. Benedict's connexion with the Harmonic Union 
isat an end.—Mr. Charles Salaman announces that 
the Amateur Choral Society will resume their meet- 
ings for the coming season on the 29th of this month. 
—the first of Mr. Hullah’s Oratorios at St. Martin’s 
Hall this winter is to be ‘Judas Maccabeus,’—which 
is announced for the 15th inst. We are glad to 
see that Mrs. Sims Reeves is to re-appear, because, 
in point of style and expression, we regard her 
as the best English soprano obtainable at present, 
and wish that, in place of singing opera in pro- 
vincial theatres, she was more frequently heard in 
our London concert-rooms. 


Thus much in praise of a Lady, who, owing to 
circumstances, has hardly found her due place and 
value.—We have now to say a word regarding 
panegyric self-administered. We have laughed 
enough — American friends say, more than 
enough—at the vulgarities by which Mr. Barnum 
recommends his marvels and monsters to public 
favour ;—we have protested against the difficulties 
which French journalism throws in the way of any 
one who desires to ascertain what succeeds, or does 
not succeed, in Paris:—all the more need then is 
there that home follies should not escape.—We are 
aware of the present general incompetence of our 
English singers,—and are habituated to hear in 
excuse, that they cannot afford the means for due 
study. But howis it that they can spend money so 
largely in advertising their own perfections and 
popularity?—The Musical Transcript wisely, the 
other day, took up the subject in relation to the 
actors. Its animadversions might well have been 
extended to singers and songstresses. In the ad- 
vertising columns of the Z'imes, hard by the appeal 
of ‘the Professed Cook, who understands French 
dishes, and is equal to the management of a dairy, 
if required,”—and of the “Standard Footman,” six 
feet high, with three years’ character, and having 
no objection to go abroad,—do we now habitually 
find <elf-praise paid for at so much a line,—of this 





singer or the other pair of ‘‘ fuscinating duetists.” 
It is painful to perceive that the disposition to 
make quackery supersede preparation is on the 
increase in England; but we fear that facts, figures 
and features all tend towards such a conviction at 
present.—While we are talking about “flowers 
of journalism” used to recommend players and 
singers, we cannot resist transcribing, as awhimsey, 
the advertisement which has this week informed 
London where “ private boxes for M. Jullien’s 
unexampled attractions” may be engaged ! 


**Old Drury” was, probably, never more closely 
packed with an audience than on Monday night, 
when the gentleman of ‘‘ unexampled attractions” 
again shone out in all his radiance on his English 
subjects, after a two years’ absence. The appear- 
ance of this brilliant musical luminary was hailed 
with tremendous plaudits. M. Jullien is in full 
possession of all the ‘‘ ways” by which he can ele- 
vate and surprise a public. Never were his evolu- 
tions as conductor more solemn, more sprightly, 
more sweet, more sensitive, than on Monday :— 
he has added to the circle of his fascinations 
since he last appeared in London.—Perhaps his 
“means” are, in point of orchestral power and 
skill, less excellent than they have been in former 
years. Monday night, however, may have been 
but the dawn (as it were), with a brighter noon to 
come.— Pleasantry apart, it is to the credit of M. 
Jullien’s tact that, besides Transatlantic quadrilles, 
polkas, &c., and opera pot-pourris, he also con- 
ducted Beethoven’s Overture to ‘Egmont’ and 
Mendelssohn's Symphony in A major. The latter 
work, however, is too delicate to stand much 
chance of being properly relished by such a restless 
concourse of people as forms the inevitable public 
at a Promenade Concert.—On Thursday evening 
Madame Thillon made her appearance, little 
worse, as regards voice, for Transatlantic ‘‘ wear.” 
She was greatly applauded in the portion of the 
gipsy rondo from ‘L’Etoile du Nord’ which she 
sang. But the London public is hereby apprised 
that only the first few bars of the introductory 
recitative are given by her,—that the middle move- 
ment, which forms an episode in the rondo, is left 
out,—and that the chorus, which is essential to the 
effect of the piece, is entirely suppressed. 


The controversy concerning the election of 
organists—more than once noticed in the Athe- 
neum—so far from having spent itself, is still 
carried on, in certain periodicals, at considerable 
length, and with more zeal than judgment. Here, 
for instance, is a passage, which the other day 
arrested us in a most. anti-womanly letter on the 
subject, communicated to a contemporary :—‘‘I 
consider,” says the writer, ‘‘that an organist 
should be well acquainted with orchestral music 
and instruments, to be able to give proper variety 
and play to an instrument which is an orchestra 
itself.” Now, the above consideration indicates 
that its writer is more skilled in the abuse than 
the use of his organ. Every executant on every 
instrument (the human voice included) will do 
well to become “‘acquainted with orchestral music 
and instruments ’’—to study that branch of musi- 
cal knowledge as well as the science of harmony 
and the power of reading at sight.—But an organ- 
ist who analyzes an orchestra and its varieties with 
the view of representing them on the organ wastes 
his time, loses his way, and does not know his 
duties and their limit. The organ can hardly be 
called an “‘orchestra itself” (even of wind instru- 
ments), and the fancy of devoting it to arranged 
music has brought it into low estimation. How 
shall an orchestra, the basis of which is the brisk 
and pungent stringed quartett, be represented by 
its coarser and heavier tones, among which every 
staccato becomes a ‘‘ quack” and every rapid 
arpeggio &® yawn or a scream—according as the 
stops are of wood or metal—and every chromatic 
scale a confusion analogous to the blot of mixed 
tints on a painter’s palette ?—A writer who lays 
down the law as above is not one to whom the 
dignity of the organ and its professors can be safely 
entrusted. 


Signor Bettini, who has appeared at the Italian 
Opera of Paris as Otello to Madame Frezzolini’s 
Desdemona, is described by the critics as having 





improved since he last sang in the capitals of 
France and England-—as having tempered the 
force of his voice, and acquired some executive 
facility. We are now curious to receive tidings 
of the new operas which are to be produced at 
the Thédtre Ventadour,—in particular, to hear 
something concerning Mercadante’s ‘ Leonora,’— 
since the fresh life which is now stirring at the 
Italian Opera in Paris,—however crude and feeble 
it be compared with the animation of former days, 
when new works, by Signor Rossini, were per- 
petually forthcoming, and when such artists as 
Mesdames Pasta, Pisaroni, Sontag, Malibran and 
Madame Grisi appeared in rapid succession there, 
—is worth watching with reference to our own 
proceedings. 

We had hoped to find entertainment, if not in- 
struction, in the musical criticisms and speculations 
of Dr. Schumann, collected from the journal which 
he so long edited; but we have rarely gone through 
four volumes in which thoughts, facts, and con- 
clusions bear so small a proportion to the amount 
of words. The labour of having read the book 
must suffice, without our readers being in turn 
troubled with lengthy criticism. A word or two, 
however, in illustration of the impression produced 
may be given here, and not in columns devoted to 
more formal analysis and dissertation. This mis- 
cellany has saddened us in other ways than with 
reference to its author’s present melancholy loss of 
health. Accepting it as only an incomplete record 
of some fifteen years of North-German music, it is 
depressing. At the commencement of the period 
embraced, the star of Mendelssohn was rising. 
Who can revert to the notices of the hour respect- 
ing the young composer's projects and performances 
without feeling more than common desolation ? 
This is deepened by our observing that, besides the 
works of Mendelssohn, the amount of permanent 
contribution made to German music within the 
years chronicled is here proved to be almost null. 
An abundance of ambitious effort, a plethora of pub- 
lication, are observable, it is true :—but where is the 
opera—where the collection of songs—where the ora- 
torio—where the symphony—where the quartett, 
or sonata, or concerto, any one of which bespeaks 
an individual composer worthy of universal cele- 
brity? Dr. Schumann himself might have answered 
the question had his efforts in composition taken a 
different direction,—but of them we decline to 
speak critically. A few pages are devoted to the 
elegant but monotonous dreamings of Herr Gade. 
The last promise of any importance recorded ap- 
peals to us with the closeness of a home-disap- 
pointment. When we observe the immediate 
recognition which the first compositions of Mr. 
W. 5. Bennett found in Germany, how can we 
forbear from once more regretting that one so 
well placed at his outset should have so perversely 
thrown away every chance as he has done? Had 
Mr. Bennett improved the opportunity which was 
afforded him—had he regarded the desires and 
possibilities of London, while enjoying his Leipsic 
popularity, we English might by this time have 
been enabled to show to Europe an artist of high 
class—not as a professor only, but as a composer, 
a performer, and a producer.—Such are the leading 
impressions which we have derived from Dr. Schu- 
mann’s four volumes. 


We observe, that for the recreation of the troops 
who are to spend the winter in the Camp at 
Boulogne, theatricals are to be provided, and one 
or two cast-iron theatres are to be set up, after the 
fashion of that commanded for Mr, G. V. Brooke’s 
tour. 





MISCELLANEA 





English Press in Russia.—We have received from 
St. Petersburgh M. J. Isaakoff’s list of the journals 
with which he undertakes to supply his customers 
during the year 1855. The list of English journals 
is not very long; but it has an interest, inasmuch 
as it lets us know from what samples of our jour- 
nalism the Russians are left to form an idea of the 
English press. The journals, of which we subjoin 
a list, are, in fact, the ‘representative journals” 


of England in Russia: —1. Zhe Art-Journal ; 
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2. The Atheneum ; 3. Blackwood’s Lady's Maga- 
zine ; 4. Children’s Magazine, by Winks; 5. Cur- 
tis’s Botanical Magazine ; 6. Edinburgh iew ; 
7. Illustrated London News ; 8. Lady's Newspaper ; 
9. Little Child’s Pictorial Magazine; 10. Mechanic's 
Magazine; 11. Practical Mechanic's Journal ; 
12. Sharpe's London Magazine. How the Atheneum 
has contrived to keep its ground in the realm of the 
Czar is hard to say ; it must furnish tough jobs 
occasionally to the censorial scissors. As for the 
Edinburgh Review, since it became, under its pre- 
sent management, a semi-Puseyite, semi-Socialist 
publication, it is most appropriately classified along 
with Winks’s Children’s Magazine and the Little 
Child's Pictorial Magazine.—-Daily News. 


Book Manufacturers.—The Weekly News and 
Chronicle comes to our aid in a cause which we 
have generally had to fight alone—the cause of 
honest production in literature as against the mere 
manufacturers. ‘A man proposes for himself,” 
says our Contemporary, ‘‘the business of a pub- 
lisher. He obtains premises, and stock in trade ; 
that is to say, a printing-office, printers, type, a 
steam-engine, and a few assistants. Then he 
announces libraries, series, journals, and magazines. 
These are to be all highly moral in their tone; they 
are to be w-itten in the spirit of the age ; they are 
to spread a love of knowledge, and lead the 
popular mind to a familiarity with topics hitherto 
only discussed among the superior classes. All 
this flourish is succeeded by a cloud of first num- 
bers, which are advertised, and placarded, and 
praised in country papers, and forced into circula- 
tion by all the tricks that trade commands. Has 
this anything to do with literature? Have ‘lite- 
rary men’ anything to do with it? Not to the 
slightest extent. The organization necessary for a 
publication of the kind we allude to is as follows :— 
1. A steam-engine. 2. Sufficient reams of paper. 
3. Achest of old woodcuts. 4. A batch of French 
books. 5. Two or three men, who are neither 
printers nor clerks, but who can ‘get up’ so many 
‘sheets’ a day, as fuel for the steam-press. Then 
the work commences; the names of the wood-cuts 
are altered, the dates of old authors are changed, 
a ransacking search is made for ‘ materials,’ and as 
each ‘illustration’ is ‘worked off,’ an ‘article’ is 
made ready to be appended to it. Thus the 
rad mind is stored with all kinds of instruction. 

or instance, say that an Oriental costume turns 
up, which has been used in some French series of 
dramatic characters. That the ‘Editor’ marks ‘A 
Ceylonese Chief.’ What books have we on Ceylon? 
Here is one, dated 1704, and its ‘facts’ are neatly 
dove-tailed into the little margins of type that 
surround the ‘cut.’ ‘The Dutch have lately 
issued a decree that no one shall give lodging to a 
native priest. It is to be hoped that this illiberal 
spirit, so incessistent with the character of the 
present century, will shortly give way to a more 
enlarged view of those sentiments and principles,’ 
&c. &c. Further on in the same piece of ‘useful 
information’ the Dutch are forgotten, since the 
editor goes for ‘manners’ toa later book. ‘ Al- 
though the English have been so long masters of 
Ceylon, traces of Dutch influence are still per- 
ceptible in the customs and even in the costumes 
of the people.’ Since the war, there has been a 
good deal of this jugglery practised with respect to 
places and individuals newly known to fame. 
When the ‘ Valley of Sweet Waters’ is not likely 
to attract, a coup de main changes it into ‘A 
Bivouac in the Crimea.’ Any Eastern warrior 
does service for some Pasha recently distinguished, 
and many a ‘good ship’ of the fleet has found its 
measurement by chance, according to the ‘Editor's’ 
notions of things nautical.” 











To Corresronpexts.— L. M. T.—Crimea. — J. W. W. — 
M. B.—received. 
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The Book of Prescriptions: contain- 


ing 2,900 Prescriptions, collected from the Practice of the most 
eminent Mhysiciaus aud Surgeons, Evglish and Foreign. By 
HENRY BEASLEY. 24mo. cioth, 6s, 


On the Topical Medication of the 


LARYNX in CERTAIN DISEASES of the RESPIRA- 
TORY and VUCALORGANS. By EBEN. WATSON, A.M., 
M.D. Lecturer on the Institutes of Medicine in the Ander- 
sonian University, Glasgow. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


. 

Pathological and Surgical Obser- 
VATIONS; including an Essay on the Surgical Treatment of 
Hewmorrhoidal Tumours. By HENRY LEB, F.R.C.8., Sur- 
me to the Lock Hospital. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., illustrated with 

ithograph and W oodcuts. 


On the Physical Diagnosis of the 


DISEASES of the LUNGS and HEART. By HERBERT 
DAVIEs, M.D., Senior Physician to the Royal Infirmary tor 
Diseases of the Chest. Second Eaition, revised and enlarged, 
Post Svo. 83. 


4 = 
Painless Tooth-Extraction, with- 
OUT CHLOROFORM; with Observations on Local Ane- 
sthesia by Congelation in General Surgery. By WALTER 
BLUNDELL, Surgeon-Dentist. svo. price Une Shilling. 


Epilepsy, and other Affections of 


the NERVOUS SYSTEM which are marked by Tremor, Con- 
vulsion, or Spasm: their Pathology and Treatment. By 
CHAS. BLAND KADCLIFFE, M.D., Assistant-Physician to 
the Westmiuster Hospital. svo. cloth, 5s. 


The Laws of Health in Relation to 


MIND and BODY: A Series of Letters of Advice fram an 
Uld Practitioner to a Patient. By LLONEL J. BEALE, 
Surgeon. Post vo. cloth, 7s. 

“ Mr. Beale’s book may be styled the Art of Preventing Disease ; 
it is worthy the study of all who value a sound mind in a svun 
body.. This isa sound and sensible book, calculated to do much 
good.”"— London Journal of Medicine, 


On Indigestion and Certain Bilious 


DISORDERS often conjeined with it. By G. C. CHILD, 
M.D., Consulting Physician to the Westminster General Dis- 
pensary. Second Edition, svo. cloth, 6s. 
“There is evidence that the author unites experience, study and 
reflection.” —Schmidt’s Jahrbucher. 


Healthy Skin: a Popular Treatise 


onthe SKIN and HAIR, their Preservation and Manage- 
meut. By ERASMUS WILSON, F.K.S. Fourth Edition, 
feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


On the Triple Aspect of Chronic 


DISEASE; _ having especial reference to the Treatment of 
lotractable Disorders chiefly affecting the Nervous and Mus- 
eular System. By WILLIAM BAYEs, M.D., Licentiate of 
the Royal College of Physicians, and Physician to the Brighton 
Dispevsary. Post dvo. 18. 6d. 


: 

On Syphilitic Eruptions, Ulcera- 
TIONS, and other SECONDARY SYMPTOMS, with ESPE- 
CIAL KEFERENCE to the USE and ABUSE of MER- 
CURY. By THOMAS HUNT, F.RCS., Surgeon to the 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin. Second Edition, 
8vo. price ls. 


On the First of November, No. 161, price One Shilling, 


The Pharmaceutical Journal: ©on- 


taining the TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEU- 
TICAL SUCLETY. 


Contents :—The Library of the Pharmaceutical Society—The 
Pharmaceutical Meetings—The Medical Protection Society—Dis- 
tribution of Prizes—Cubeba Clusii, Black Pepper of West Africa— 
Examination of the Alkalvids in Poppy Cap —Zine Oi t 
with Benzoin—Prepared Lamb-skins—Salts of the Organic Kadi- 
eals, Amy}, Ethy!, and Methyl—The Action of Iodic Acid on the 

eto-Alkalis—The Leaves of the Coca of Peru (continued)—Uzone 
—Mannfacture of Carbonate of Magnesia—Perchloride of Iron— 
Apparatus for the Analysis of Coal— British Association : Meeting 
at Liverpool—American armaceutical jon: Annual 
Meeting—The Early Closing Movement, &c. &c. 


VOLUME XIII. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
Volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 








London: JoHn CauRCHILL, New Burlington-street. 








MMUcdical Handbooks 
Pustisuep by MR. S. HIGHLEY. 


Mr. S. Hicuury’s Publications may be seen and 
obtained of his English Agents:—Mr. Graham, 
Oxford ; Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Cambridge; 
Messrs. Simms & Dinham, Manchester; Mr, 
J. H. Beilby, Birmingham ; Deighton & Laugh- 
ton, Liverpool ; Mr. C. Heald Thomas, Gloucester ; 
Fletcher & Alexander, Norwich; Mr. Leng, 
Hull; Messrs. Sutherland & Knox, Edinburgh ; 
Mr. Hadden, Glasgow ; Mr. J. A. Wilson, Aber- 
deen; Messrs. Hodges & Smith, Dublin; and 
Gentlemen remote from Towns may procure any 
Work contained in this Catalogue by forwarding 
a Post-office Order for the Price specified. All 
Works above 5s. in price will be sent Carriage 
Free to any part of Great Britain and Ireland. 


A CLINICAL HANDBOOK of 
AUSCULTATION and PERCUSSION. From 
the German of Weber. By JOHN COCKLE, 
A.M. M.D., Physician to the City Dispensary, 
Illustrations, price 5s. [Just published. 
“Notwithstanding our already valuable manuals, this js 

one for which the student will be thankful.”—Lancet. 

“ This is an excellent manual for the student. It unfolds 
in clear language—assisted by expressive woodcuts—the 
1 tary principles of A Itation and Percussion.” 

Association Medical Journal, 


MANUAL OF AUSCULTATION 
and PERCUSSION. Principally compiled 
from Meriédec Laennec’s Edition of Laennec’s 
great Work. By J. B. SHARPE, M.R.CS. 
Third Edition. 1s. 


THE MICROSCOPE, its Applica- 
TIONS TO CLINICAL MEDICINE. By 
Dr. LIONEL BEALE, Professor of Physiology 
and Anatomy in King’s College, London. 232 
Illustrations, and one Chromo-Lithograph, price 
10s. 6d. [Just published. 


**A want in English medical literature, much felt for 
some years back by both the student and the practitioner, 
is here well supplied by Dr. Beale.” 

Dublin Journal of Medical Science. 

“A work that ought to be in the hands of every medical 
student, and in the library of every medical practitiouer. 
The information in it is excellent, and well arranged.” 

Edinburgh New Philosophical Jow nal. 

* This, though a small volume, is the most complete work 
on the application of the Microscope to clinical medicine 
hitherto published in this country. We do not see how in 
the present state of clinical medicine ary but the mere 
routine empiric can dispense with such a book as this.” 

Association Medical Juurnal. 


CLINICAL MEMORANDUM 
BOOK. Oblong. Price 4s. 


**To the frequenter of the clinical wards of hospitals it 
will be found an invaluable companion.”— Medical Gazelle. 


THE EQUIVALENTS OF THE 
ELEMENTARY BODIES, arranged on Cards 
in duplicate, and designed to Facilitate the Study 
of Chemical Composition and Decomposition. 
By JOHN GORHAM, Surgeon. Price in 
Envelope, 2s. 6d. ; in divided Box, 5s. 


PHARMACOPEIA LONDINEN- 
SIS. Translated by RICHARD PHILLIPS, 
F.R.S.S., L. & E. With copious Notes and 
Illustrations, and a Table of Chemical Equi- 
valents. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


** We consider the new edition of Phillips’s Pharmacopeia 
very carefully executed, and equal in all respects to the 
former. We have little doubt but that the work will main- 
tain the well-earned reputation of former editions, and will 
be considered, as hitherto, the most indispensable com- 
panion of those engaged in the practice of pharmacy and 
the study of materia medica.”— Association Journal. 





London: SamvEt HicHLey, 32, Fleet-street. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 








Es Works marked thus * are now ready. 


New Illustrated Season Books. 
THE DESERTED VILLAGE. By Otiver Goxpsmitn. 


Illustrated with 35 exquisitely-executed Engravings on Wood, from the Originals by the 
Ercaine Cius, superintended by Josera CunpaLt. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 73. 6d. ; morocco, 
bound by Hayday, One Guinea. - [November 20. 


*AN ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH- | 


YARD. By THOMAS GRAY. Illustrated on every page by Birketr Foster, Georce | 
Tuomas, and a Lavy. Crown 8vo., enamelled binding, or in cloth extra, 7s. éd.; morocco, 
bound by THayday, One Guinea. Second Edition. 


THE VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By O iver Gotpsmiru. | 


Richly Illustrated, and printed in a very superior style. Small dto. cloth extra, De 6d. . | 


*THE BOOK of CELEBRATED POEMS. Containing 


Forty-one of the most popular Poems in the English Language. Unabridged. Illustrated 
by upwards of Kighty Engravings, from Drawings by C. W. Core, Kenny Meapows, G. Dope- 
son, and J. Ferecusoy, Demy 8yvo. cloth elegant, price 15s. ; or morocco extra, 218. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


Juvenile. 
PICTURES FOR THE YOUNG. Consisting of 21 original 


and boldly-executed Engravings on Wood, designed to aid the Young either in Copying or 
Colouring, as well as to form au interesting and choice tT poe Book. 
The Letter rea by MARY HOWLTT. 


1 vol. demy 4to. fancy boards, or clot (December 1. 


THE ICE KING, and the SWEET SOUTH WIND: a 


Tale fur Children, showing the Influence of Good and Bed ‘eemaasans With Eight —— 
Seconp Edition. Square cloth, plain, 33. 6d. ; coloured, ¢ {| Vovember 


*LITTLE SUSIE. By the Author of ‘The Flower of the 


Family.’ Square cloth, with Four Coloured Illustrations, 38, 6d. 











New Works of Fiction. 
*ALONE. One volume, fancy boards, with a Design by 


ALrrep CROWQUILL, price 23, 


“ A novel of uncommon excellence.” 

“ But the superior merit of this book does not consist merely in the interest of the story. 
with its. glowing | thoughts and exquisite fancies ; not in the faithful portraiture of life and 
of ; not in the voices of sy ympathy constantly falling like music upon 
tie heart, to quicken its better feelings ; nor yet in its unwavering adhesion to what is right 
proper in itself; but above all this, shining forth, and giving new beauty to all that. is 
aaventien in human ‘character, the purity and simplicity and loveliness of Christian principles 

breathe their ennobling spirit in every line.” 





*AFRAGA; or, Life and Love in Norway: a Norwegian and 


Lapland Tale. Translated from the German of THEODORE MUGGE. Post 8vo. cloth, 
08. 6d, 


*LIFE’S LESSON: a Tale. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
*LEATHER STOCKING and SILK; 


or, Hunter Joun 
MYERS and HIS TIMES. 1 vol. post Svo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 





° ° ° 
Family Reading Series. 
Ten Volumes, bound uniform in cloth extra, but each distinct and sold separately, 
*BOOKS for HOME READING, DISTRICT and PARO- 
CHIAL LIBRARIES, PRESENTATION, and PRIZES. 

It is the aim of the Publishers to place such works in this Series as shall, by their peculiar 
interest of narrative, and Soigantad spirit of unforced yet poseding piety, commend them- 
selves to sae tee ‘or social reading.and form suitable books for lending and present- 
ing to young es that whilst affording pleasure to readers of all ages, may 


rivet the ex Asa page without impairing the mind, or biassing the judgment from the cause of 
Scriptural truth. 


‘ RECORDS OF A GOOD MAN’S LIFE. Tenth Edition. 


THANKFULNESS, Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 

. TRUTH. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

SHADY SIDE. Third Edition. 3s. 6d: 
GOLDEN SUNSET: 2s. 6d. 

RECORDS OF ALDERBROOK. 3s. 6d. 
LEGENDS AND RECORDS. Sixth Edition. 

. OLD MINOR CANON. 3s. 6d. 

. FACTS IN A CLERGYMAN’S LIFE. 3s. 6d. 
10. LIFE ALLEGORIES AND SIMILITUDES. 


_ 


3s. 6d. 


OOS Er go Po 


2s. 6d. 











Valuable Works of Reference. 
*IMPORTANT WORK by PROF, LONGFELLOW.—The 


POETS and POETRY of EUROPE; with Introductions and Biographical Notices. By 


HENRY WADSV 2 gi LUNGFELLOW, Author of ‘Evangeline, &c. An entirely New 
Edition, Svo. 218. cloth. 


Wy ‘ 

*COMPLETE ENCYCLOPZDIA of MUSIC.—ELEMEN- 

TARY, TECHNICAL, mipTORsCAs, yt ty ne Al, VOCAL, and INSTRU MEN- 

TAL. ‘By JOHN W. MO upwards of 4,000 Musicians : 

a complete Dictionary of aa Foe Musieat Tok, with full Definitions; acomplete Histo! 

of the Science of Music, from the Earliest Period tothe Present Time ; a full Sessription of 

aliknown Musical lustruments, with the Dates of their Invention, —_ their Scales; T 

on Harmony and Thorough Bass. Royal 8vo. pp. 1004, half-boun: 


*\ COMPLETE ANALYSIS of the HOLY BIBLE; con- 


taining the whole of the Old and New Testaments, collected and arranged neta Any in 
thirty books (based on the work of the learned Talbot), tooeter with an Introduction setti 

forth the sharacter of the work, and the immense facility this method affords for endeoment. 
ing the Word of God; also three different Tables of Contents prefixed, and a general Index 
subjoined, so elaborated and arranged, in alphabetical order, as to direct at once to any subject 
required, By Kev. NATHANIEL WEST, D.D. Fifth Edition, imp. 8vo. cloth, 308.; calf, 378, 


*A SYSTEM of MINERALOGY, comprising the most recent 
Discoveries ; including full Avent of Species, ie their Localities, Chemical Anal mss &o 


By J AMES D. DANA, A.M entire New Edition, thoroughly revised, illust; 
Woodcuts. Two vols. 8vo. cloth, 246. 








Biography. 
*MADAME DE LA MOTHE GUYON, her Life and Expe- 


ether with some Account of the Personal History and Religious Opinions of Fénelon. 
By nT tio AS F. UPH Edited by a Clergyman of the Church of England. With i. Iya 
trait of Madame Guyon, executed expressly for this Edition, by R. J. Lane, Esq. A. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


History, Travel, and Research. 
FRANCE—Its REGAL STAFF and ADMINISTRATIVE 


POLITY, as existing in 1790, the Period of the Subversion of the Monarchy, after a Duration 
of nearly ‘One Thousand Years of unexampled Grandeur and Glory; with a P’ ee View 
of the Successive Occupations of its Territories | Gauls, Romans, Franks. and Nort en; 
also Chronological Tables of the Three Dynasties from the Foundation of the First ~ "Chon 
to the Close of the Last by the Murder of Louis XVI., and accurate Lists of the National 
Assembly, and of the Sie oe Conventions, with Biographical Notices of their Members By 
WILLIAM TUOKE, F 8vo. (Shortly. 


HISTORY of the CONSTITUTION of the UNITED STATES 


of AMERICA. By GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS. 2 vols. 248. Vol. I. demy 8vo. by sy 
(Ready on the 15th. 


*LIFE and LANDSCAPES from EGYPT to the NEGRO 


KINGDOMS of the WHITE NILE; Bo a Journey to Races Africas By BAYARD 
TAYLOR, Author of * Views a-F oot,’ Eldorado.’ Titus rated with elegant tinted Plates 


ond Seoeiew on Wood, from ah by the Author, witb a Steel Portrait, 1 vol. 12mo. 
cloth, 78. 


*The GRINNELL ARCTIC EXPEDITION in SEARCH 


of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN: a Personal Narrative. By DR. KANE, Surgeon to the Expedi- 
tion. Second Edition, 8vo. splendidly illustrated, 16s. cloth. 


“It would, we think, be difficult to produce a more interesting story of Arctic adventure 
than the present volume. We have to thank Dr. Kane for the excellent and graphic mauner 
= which he has painted, not only this terrible picture, but also all the Beer tay of the Expe- 

dition. Besides the account of the voyage, which is full of srastling. incidents, Dr. Kane enters 
at cong into the physical geography of the Arctic ons. is book, which is profusely 
and admirably illustrated, is oue of the most interesting that we have — "and deserves a place 
by the side of our most cherished records of Arctic adverture.”—Athenau 


*PERUVIAN ANTIQUITIES. By Marr & Epwarp Rivero 


and JOHN JAMES VON TSCHUDI. Translated inte See from the original Spanish, 
by FRANCIS L. HAWKES, D.D. LL.D. 8vo. 108. 6d. cl , 


Cheap Series of Popular Works. 
MRS. STOWE’S SUNNY MEMORIES of FOREIGN 


LANDS. Fancy boards (Author's Edition, with 60 Illustrations), New Edition, 2s. 


On the 20th, 
2. *IDA MAY: a Story of Things actual and possible. Faney 
boards, 1s. 6d. 


*x* The first Edition of 10,000 copies of this intensely interesting tale is just exhausted, and 
in a few days will be publ ished. 


An Illustrated Edition from Designs by ALFRED CROWQUILL. 
3. *THE SHADY SIDE. Sewed, 1s. 


“Itis written with great power, possesses a deep and captivating interest—an interest 
which will enchain the attention of all contemplative readers. We remember nothing in ficti- 
tious narrative more pathetic— we might add, so pathetic. We wish such books, and especially 
this book, to be read by all. ”— Stan nda 


The Edition in the * Family Series,’ with Portrait, cloth, 38. 6d., morocco, 78. 6d., will remain in print 


4, *A LONE. Fancy boards, 2s. 


(Just out, Vide Advertisement in other column. 


5. *RECORDS of ALDERBROOK. Fancy cloth, 1s. 








London: SAMPSON LOW, 


SON & CO. 47, Ludgate-hill. 


English aunt American Booksellers and Publishers. 
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The NOVEMBER NUMBER, price Half-a-Crown, of 
BestLrer's MISCELLANY, 


CONTAINS 


THE CAMPAIGN IN THE CRIMEA. 

ASPEN COURT, AND WHO LOST AND WHO WON IT. A 
TALE OF OUR OWN TIME. BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 

JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE PUETS. 

HAPS AND MISHAPS OF A TOUR IN EUROPE. BY 
GRACE GREENWOOD. 

MASTER GUY. 

TERESA BANDETTINI, THE IMPROVISATRICE. 

THE COUNTESS ST. AULAIRE. 

EFFECTS OF AN EMPTY PURSE. BY ALFRED W. COLE, 

ADVENTURES OF BENJAMIN BOBBIN, THE BAGMAN, 
BY CRAWFORD WILSON. 

LORD METCALFE. 

London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


[THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE and 
HISTORICAL REVIEW for NOVEMBER contains the 
following Articles :—1. emoirs of Celebrated Characters, by 
phonse de Lamartine—2. A Chapter in the Life of the Earl of 
Rtrafford : the Case of Sir Piers Crosbie, Bart., by the Rey. A. B. 
Rowan, DD. M.R.LA.—3, Master Guy—4. Memvranda about our 
Lady Novelists—5. Original Letter of the Poet Cowper—6. 
c Countryman’ s Visit to York in the Keign of Elizabeth or James I. 
7. On the Architecture and Mosaics of Wilton Church, by James 
x Nightingale, Esq.—8. Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Crofton Croker. 
Maclise and Croker, the Keen of the South of Ireland, Letters of 
Crabbe—9. The Highlanders in Northamptonshire jin 1743—10, 
Trish State ys AR ll. Itinerary of Richard of Cirencester. 
With Historical and Misce|laneous Reviews, Notes of the Month, 
Antiquarian Researches, Historical Chronicle, and Onitvary, in: 
cluding Memoirs of the arenes of Ormonde; Lord Denman; 
Marshal St. Arnaud; oe the Hon. Robert’ Gore; Admiral 
Dick; Rear-Adm. W. V fenderson ; Rear-Adm. Lowe; Rear- 
Adm. ” Ramsay ; SAA, Gourly ; *Captain Dickinson, RN. ; 
Captain Mansel. R.N.; Major-Gen. Bush; Major-Gen. Carlyon ; 
Rev. Charles John Ridley, M.A.; Charles Powlett Rushworth, 
Fsq. ; Edwin T. Crafer, Esq. ; George Leith Roupell, M.D.; John 
Thomas Cooper, Esq.; J. E. Winterbottom, a ; William "Brock- 
edon, Esq. ; John Chapman, Esq.; Mrs. Crofton Croker; 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam ; Mrs. Warner, &¢. &c. Price 2a, 6d, 


Nichols & Sons, 25, Parliament-street. 


AW REVIEW for 


Price 58. 








ces 





NOVEMBER. 


1, The Prince Consort. 

2. Our Minister of Justice. 

3% Pothier on Contracts. 

Demands and Difficulties of Special Legislation. 
extract of Letter from Lord Brougham to Lord Denman. 
Che Tribunals—Parliament—The Statute Law C 


ae 


7 PROSPECTIVE REVIEW : a Quarterly 
Journal of Theology and Literature. Price 28. 6d, 
Contents of No. XL., NOVEMBER, 1854. 
Art I. Alexandria and her Be! hools. 
IL The Agthen of ‘Heartsease’ and Modern Schools of 


Fie 
IIT. The Principles of Christian Union. 
iv. Ecclesiastical Rome: her Faith and Works. 
V. Rogers’ Life of Bishop Butler. 

VI. Notices of Recent Publications. 

(1.) Maurice's Lectures on the Ecclesiastical History of 

the First Two Centuries. 

(2.) Huidekoper’s Descent of Christ to the Under-world. 

(3) Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity. 

(4.) Trench’s Synonyms of the New Testam: 

(5) Heywood and Might’s Cambridge, _ 
during the he period. 
London: John 8, King William-street. Strand. 








rice One Shilling. 
HE NATIONAL MISCELLA NY for 
NOVEMBER contains :—1, Legislation = Places of Public 
Entertainment.—2, The Poets and our W n Walls.—3, Bti- 


CNov. 4, ’54 
Just published, Oe ons 


GEVASTOPOL, SIEGE of —WYLD’S NEW 
hk MAP of the SIEGE OPERATIONS at SEVASTOPOL, 
with the Positions of the Allied Armies, the Fortifications, 
Russian Outworks, and Lines of vive of the French, English 
and Russian tteries on a la: scale, embracing the Kiver 
Katcha and the Harbour of Bala fava. showing the Approaches 
and the Points of Attack. Que Sheet—in sheet, 2s. 6d. ; in case, 4s.; 
on rollers, varnished, 7*, 


WYLD’S MAP of the CRIMEA, showing 
the Passes. In sheet, 3s. ; case, 5¢.; rollers, 78. 6d. 
WYLD'’S PLAN of the BATTLE of ALMA, 
In sheet, Wi 7. 28.; on rollers, 33. 
ontine@ to the Peek raphe + and 3. Roy Lay Seow Ban, 
Second Edition, Price 6d. 
yes» N EW StAMr LAWS “of RECEIPTS, 


DRAF BILLS of EXCHANGE, and PROMISSORY 
NOTES. By THOMAS SPENCE, £ . Special Pleader. 











quette : a Chapter for All.—4, Pinto Ribeiro ; “9 the 
in Portugal (continued).—5, Extracts from’ the Journal of an 
Officer in the Ex Force d).—6, Notices :— 
Charles Dallaway; or, the  Restbons Man—The Russians in 
ae and Rumelia in 1828 and 1829— The History of the 
ee, to the Period of the Keformation—Constable’s Miscellany 
a Literature—Shooting in the Himalayas.—7, Poetry. 
t the Office, No. 1, Exeter-street, Strand, London. 


THE ONLY AMATEUR — 
Just published, No. XLIL. price 1 
HE OQuEt culled from MARYLEBONE 
DENS. 

eH Peace—Lines on the Old Bank—The Russian Spy: 
am alone—Historic Scenes—Pentapolis and the Vale of Sid Es 
Stanzas—A few Hints on Yatching—Mountain Musings—Boys in 
ae Chap. VI.—Lines addressed to the Portrait of —. 
—A Week at Mr. Absolom’s—Seven Chapters out of the Life of 
ue Jonathan Diugle, Chap. I.—Song—To Mignonette—Gather- 
ings from our Oravge-F lower Grove, 

Tue Boqvet is published by Subscription, and none but Sub- 
seribers are allowed to contribute to its pazes. It affords an ad- 
mirable medium for oultiveting a literary taste without the risk 
and expense of declared Authors: ae. 

London: Hope & Co. Edinburgh: T. C. Jack. 


[HE COMPARATIVE CIVILIZATION of 
PROTESTANT and CATHOLIC COUNTRIES. The argu- 
ment fairly stated in the RAMBLER for NOVEMBER, which 
contains, also. an Explanation and Defence of the Worship of 

ary as practised by Catholics of the present day; with Articles 
on Huc’s China, Newland’s Sweden, &c. Price 1s. 6d.; by post, 28. 

Eonnen i Burns & Lambert, 17, Portman-street, and 63, Pater- 
noster-row. 














ord Mahon’s Account of Erskine. 
. History of Jurisprudence 
9, Legislative and Judicial Registration. 
10. History of Law Amendment Society. 
Mflicial Reforms in the Legal Aspects. 
Judicial Tribunals and Procedure. 
Occasional Legislation. 
it Adjudged Cases at Law and in Equity. 
15, Postscript—The War and the Law—County Courts—Parlia- 
mentum Doctum et Supra Doctum—Lord Denman and 
Lord Beaumont—The Past Session. 
Stevens & Norton, Bell-yard. 
NOVEMBER, 


| gt wy ge TIMES for 
other Articles— 


i. Natural History : The 5 Fen ae 2. Fxnivitions How Com- 
posed, and What they may Effect—3. Education of Women— 
4. Theory and Practice Examination—5. The Battle of the Alma 
—6, Reviews, Correspondence, Mathematics, &c. 


London: C. H. Law, School Library, 131, Fleet-street. 


RACTICAL MECHANIC’S JOURNAL, 
Part 40, NOVEMBER, price Is. Illustrations: Double- Page 
Copper-plate Engraving £ owe Twin Dredger, and 35 Wood 
Engravings. Contents: jada Dredger for Leith Harbour— 
Educational Exhibition 1 Mow en’s Rivet Machine—American 
Patent-Office Report: Tea and Coffee—Robertson’s Hydrostatic 
Cranes—American Notes, by our own Correspondent—Illustrated 
Specifications of recent Patents: Lappet Loom. Smith; Maize 
and Rice Starch, Polson; Mining Engines and Machinery, Bar- 
clay ; Steam-boiier Apparatus, Houston; Revolver Fire-Arms, 
Johnson ; Gluten Bread, Johnson; Pocket-book, Smith ; Caout- 
choue, Johnson ; Journal Bearings. Barclay—Sizeing and Finish- 
ing, Greenwood & Smith—Reviews of New Books—Monthly Notes 
—Lists of all New Patents. 
Hebert, 88, Cheapside. Editor's Offices (Offices for Patents), 47, 
Lincoln's Inn-fields, London. 


E DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for NOVEMBER, price 2s, 6d. contains :— 


1. The Expedition tothe Crimea. Part I. 
2. A Pilgrimage to the Land of Leix I Ossory. 


2NP 





: 


~ 
BEF 














Third Article. 
3. Mosses upon Grayestones. Chapters XXI.—XXIIL 
‘4 Wolsey. 
5. Miserere Dom 
6. A Slingsby Woading, and the Doings thereat. 
J Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes. No. IL. 
8. Macleod’s Life of John eae. 


9, The Islesmen of the Wes 
10. The Greek Dramatists—‘Sophocles, Euripides, 
11. Adolphus of Nassau. 
12, The Re-opening of the Danube. 
3 bie: 3 James M‘Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville-street ; and all 





HE POLITICAL ANNUAL for 1855 will 

be published in December, price, in Stiff Covers, 1s. ; Cloth, 

1s. 6d. Communications for the Editor to be addressed to William 
Freeman, 69, Fleet-street, London. 


1 ADVERTISERS. —THE POLITICAL 
ANNUAL for 1855,—* The only work of the kind published.” 
It ispatronized by Members of Parliament, Political Associations, 
the Clubs, Literary Institutions, the Principal otels and 
Reading-rooms, and mass be had at the Railway Stations and of 
all It is use t he year, and as 
a means of advertising i is superior to most of the weekly or monthly 
publications. Advertisements should be immediately forwarded 
to the publisher, of whom proagsetoses may be had. 
William Freeman, 69, Fleet-street. London. 











ublished, a New and beautiful Edition, printed by Whit- 
ngham, with Eight Tilustrations, from Drawings by John 
Absolon, square feap. 8vo. price 5a, yo 10s. 6d. mor. antique, 
or bound by Hayday, calf extra, gilt ed 
HE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD : a Tale. 
By OLIVER GOLDSMIT 
“One of the most popular works in the English language, and 
by far the finest specimen of Goldsmith's pro: — E Review, Oxts 
riew, 


ber. 
For paper, printing, and illustrations, this ‘ill be found to be 
the best edition published at a moderate pri 
Grant & Griffith, Successors to Newbery & Harris, corner of St. 
Paul's-churchyard. 


Just 
tin 





Just published, 
RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, on GLASS 
and PAPER: a Manual containing simple Directions for 
the Production of Portraits and Views by the Agency of Light, 
including the Collodion, Albumen, Calotype, Waxed Paper, and 
Positive Paper Processes. By CHARLES A. LONG, Price 1s., 
per post, 1s. 6d. 


GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE CATA. 
LOGUE of Enilccophieal ND & and Chemical Preparations 
Manufactured and Sold LAND & LONG, Opticians, 153, 
Fleet-street ; comprising Sections on 
el 






Leteorology. 
Frictional Electricity. 
V oltaic Electricity. 

T hermo-Electricity. 





Optical Models. 
I 










~ 


| 
| 
Electro- Magnetism. | 


edical Electricity. 
hani and Models. 














M 
H ydrostatics. 
Price 18.; per post, 1 
,_ Published by Bland is to Opticians. Pr itosophical and Pho- 





HE DUBLIN MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 
RIAL PROGRESS. Edited by WILLIAM K. 
SULLIVAN, Chemist to the Museum of Irish Industry. 

0. XI. —NOVEMBER, 1854.—Price One Shilling. 


Contents. 
JourRNAL OF InpustRiaL Procress. 

T. On the recent Improvements in the Construction of Ovens for 
Baking Bread, and on the different Experiments recently made to 
determine the Relative Quality of different Breads.—II. Cata- 
ogue of the several Localities in Ireland where ine or Metalli- 
ferous Indications have been discovered.—IIL. Notices of recent 
Improvements in Manufactures, &c.—IV. Bulletin of Industrial 
Steed Seatiaties of the Paper Trade in Ireland, England, and 








JouRNAL oF SoctaL Procress. 
I. On National Education in Music.—II. The Census of Ireland 
fr the p seet a. a it I. Report on — Stetus of Disease.— 
otices of Books: ractical Treat: 2 
by G. C. Greenwell, rage eee 


Dublin : ate B. Kell wort fto! 
- *.> aS, raf Ron-street, London: Simpkin, 





nstrument-Makers, and Operative Chemists, 153, 
Picetotreet, London. 








London : Whittaker & Co. Manchester: J. Galt & Co. 


On November 1 will be published, crown &vo. cloth, 
E DOCTRINE of SACRIFICE yo 
from the Scriptures. 
By F REDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A. 
lain of Lincoln's Inn. 
jan & Co, London: George Bell, 186, Fleet- 


gmt: Macmilla 





BYRON’S POEMS. 
LLUSTRATED BYRON.—Part 2, 20 En- 
gravings, is now ready, price 6d. Part 1, 6d., , and Nos. 1 to 5, 
1d. each, have been reprinted, and are now on Sal 
Henry Vizetelly, Gough-square. 
HE LIFE-AGENT’S VADE MECUM, and 
Punation oy to Success in Life Reperemee Business. 
J. BAXTER LANGLE 
London: Jan ‘Chapman, 8, King William otrcet, Strand. 








For Christmas Presents. 
SUN DAY AFTERNOON; or, SCRIPTURE 
PICTURES, POEMS, AND QUESTION 8. A Series of 
Seventy-two beautiful Steel Engravings, from entirely New Designs 
with 113 Poems. and a Copious Collection of uestions for the use 
of Parents and Teachers. Second Edition. Price 8. 
Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, London. 


his Day, Sixth and Cheaper Edition, 6. 
TUDENT’ S MANUAL oF ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY. By W. COOKE TAYLO 
London: John W. Parker & oohy West Strand. 


Sow realy, TAY Thousand, illustrated, price 1s, 
AVE PUT A PEN 








[sven i TO ; or, 
FUN JOTTINGS. 
By N. PARKER WILLIS 
Author of * Pencillings ty the W ay, ™ Famous Persons and 
Famous Place: 


London : Samuel Rowe, o. Cheapside. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
[HE BIBLE in the SCHOOL-ROOM: A 
Letter to a London Schoolmaster. Price 3d. 


London : Holyoake & Co. Manchester : Ail & Sohn A noo 
Edinburgh : Robinson. Glasggw: Love; and by all Bookselle: 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
In cr. 8vo. 48. 6d. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the Work, 


us LID’ S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
ETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise, Adapted 
forthe Use of — or for Self- oe 
y W. D. COOLEY, A. 
Author of the* History of Maritime ae Toland Discovery,’ 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ & 

“ A neat and cheap edition of the universal ‘er to ma- 
thematical study, divested of the diffusiveness with which the pas 
Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley has adde 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the student,and pre: 
fixed a very sensible Preface on the utility of the study and the 
best mode of pursuing it.”—Spectator. 


Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAI PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the* Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachersand private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustratedin it 
by new! Diagrams. 





are d d,in most instances,in the 
plainest ‘and neatest manner ; so that the work ma: sently claim 
(what it professes) to be a HELP TO TEACHERS. = Scholastic lournal. 
“The Key contains a collection of deduced propositions calcu- 
nes to make the learner familiar with the chiat properties of geo- 
etrical figures.”— y Magazine 
me Will befound of onnaaus value as an aid to teachersof the 
Mathematics”. — New Month, y Magazine. 

“The pe in the valuable Appendix, 
are pam em in the Key. which must, therefore, become a very 
important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquiring class 
of students.”— United Service Gazette. 





an. 8vo. price 1 
Coat’ s FIG SURES of EUCLID; being the 
Diagramsillustrating | the‘ Elements, *with theBnancteticns 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Mesio-tane.’ London. 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
A NEW and REVISED EDITION, for General Circulation, of 


JOu8H  N 


H OWA R D. 


By HEPWORTH DIXON. 


“‘ The adventures of Howard are recorded in a loving and energetic spirit. The reflections are just, often ingenious 
and eloquent, almost always striking. The book contains many satisfactory evidences of an independent and vigorous 


intellect.’”’—Examiner. 


“A fresh perusal of the book has impressed us with a full conviction that we cannot do the community a better 


service than by heartily recommending it to public notice.’ 


’—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


JACKSON & WALFORD, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
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ENCH IN A MONTH !—DeE seus 
ESOR, for turning English into French at Sight ; Sec 
a tert ditto @ 4 vt 6d. — hraseology ; irst Read- 
Book, 28. | 
ine ‘ ‘London: Simpkia, “Marshall & Co. 


A LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
STA MENT, on Definite Rules of Trauslation, wit 
sissh, Vorston of the same: in Nine Parts. By HERMAN 
Boel acta. rh Rules for ascertaining the Sense 

anusc 
anaes oe Crad ock & & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 


MORTIMER ON FIREWORKS. 


Pas Y; or, a Familiar Sy stem of | § 
ti Fireworks By G. W. MORTIMER. A New 
zaiton in amo. carefull, revised, with Additions, and Thirty 
Engravings of the Apparahes and Pieces. Price 3s. boards. 
b= S. Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn; and all other 
Booksellers. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Ww 4ik INS’S COMMERCIAL AND 

GENERAL LONDON DIRECTORY and COURT, 
GUIDE for 1855, is now ready. Price, with Environs, 258.; with- 
out Environs, 198. 6d. The complete work contains 142,000 N ames 
and Addresses. The Environs consist of Battersea, Clapham, 
Brixton, Wandsworth-road, Stockwell, Camberwell, Peckham, 
New Cross, Fulham, Hammersmith, Kilburn, Kentish-town, 
Highgate, Hampstead, Holloway, Kingsland, Dalston, Hackney, 
Old Ford, Bow, Bromley, Stratford, and West Ham. These places 
form a complete Suburban Directory in themselves ; and to those 
who purchase the work for the purpose of addressing circulars, 
they offer an advantage possessed by no other London Directory— 
that is, the whole of the names in any locality appear in one list, 
to which is added, General Alphabetical Lists of the Gentry, 
Professions, and Trades. 


Extracts from Reviews of the Volume for 1855 ;— 


“ We have been at some ite pains to try the accuracy of these 
several departments, and i = no emeation § in say ing that the 
lt of our search has been quite satisfactory 
7 Morning Advertiser, Nov. 2, 1854. 


“ This huge and handsome volume is exceedingly creditable to 
the industry and skill of its publishers. The Guide to Government 
and other Public Offices is much improved, —_ a very valuable 
Court Guide to the Environs is likewise added, &c.,—this last we 
tested by looking for the names of several of our friends, and 
found them without any difficulty. The excellent * Patent 
External Index,’ which we commended highly last year, is again 
employed, and gives ng by facilities for referring promptly to the 
enormous work.”—Al t. 28, 1854. 

“We notice in the present publication several new features 
of great service to those who have occasion to refer to these 
manuals. The Directory of the Environs of London, both as 
coucerns tradesmen and gentry, = a welcome nore. The volume 
caeles anes —_ i faets oe is a2 or 

the death of the 0: iD; a 
= 7 ‘orning Herald, Oct, 26, 1854. 


“ Bulky as were the previous Mi... publications, this surpasses 
them in magnitude as well as utility; while the Patent External 
Index renders reference to any of the numerous divisions, however 
small, into which the 2,430 pages of the work are divided, perfectly 
easy. In res ‘o the second distinguishing merit, we find, on 
examination, that the entire work has been corrected down to the 
latest possible period.”—Morning Chronicle, Oct. 24, 1854. 


“This massive volume has now arrived at its fourth thee of pub- 
lication ; it is, in truth, a dozen Directories in pl e ae 
of the Metropolis, moreover, becoming every day rtant 
and densely populated, are honoured vith an ‘Alphabetical L List of 
Trades and Professions, and a Court Guide of their own, each 
environ being kept separate as before. It is needless to say that the 
* Patent External Index,’ which proved so useful a feature in the 
last volume, is retained with manifest advantage in the one before 
us.”—Sunday Times, Oct. 29, 1854. 

“The great variety of information which it mein, and h 
admirable manner in which it is Sane are at o 




















HOTOGRAPEIC CATALOGUE. — E. G. 
OD's NEW TALOGUE of PHOTOGRAPHIC 
simak — | CHEMICALS, ¢ > &c., just pub- 
% pos 
VITREO 8 VAK NISH. tor y peeteetion Collo- 
dion Raat in bottles containing 6 ounces, 1 
E. G. bed ae Detidon, ani Manufacturer of Photographic 
117, 


ondon, (late of 123, Newgate-street.) 
MPROVEMENT in COLLODION.—J. B. 


HOCKIN & CO., CHEMISTS, 289, STRAND, nore by anew 
mode of sciine, rendered their’ “Cotiodion equal, they may say 
superior, in sensitiveness and ‘ive producing wesittiee to every 
- er hitherto published : the oe Law wey Ty and appreciation 

f= harap for which their ,are 


Avonrstus, Pure Chemicals, and quay  Teauirement for the Prac- 
tice of Photography. Tustruction in th 

THE, SUL EODION and PU: SITIVE PAPER PROCESS, by 
J. CKIN. 8 Ae 8. 2d, 


OLLODION PORTRAITS and VIEWS, 
obtained with the greatest ease and certainty, b ‘using 


BLAND & LONG'S pregecetion of BULU BLE are , cere 
tainty uf uniformity of action over a 














I MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1,0LD FaCADGTRRET, LONDON, 
Institut ~~ 
SAMUEL HIBBERT, E 
WILLIAM KR. ROBINS ON, fon on "Douly- Chairman, 
The Scace or Premicms adopted by this Office will be found of 


a very moderate eharacter, but at the same time quite adequate to 
the risk incur 
ed ~ 


Foun-Firtus, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are ass 
Policies every fifth year,aud may be applied to increase the su 
insured, to an immediate payment in ig or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiu 

One-Tuixp of the Premium on Tasaraness of 5001. and upwards, 
for the wae — of life, may ae as a debt upon the Policy. 
to pai: r the I will lend sums o! 
50l. and epueren, on the cewurity of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Secu Birt. Those who effect Insurances with this Company are 
protected by its Subscribed Capital of 750,000/., of which nearly 
_ way is invested, from the incurred by Members oi Mutual 


The satisfactory financial condition of the Company, exclusive of 
the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following 








d per: 

with the most faithful rendering of “the fine -tones, ies this 
a most valuable agent in the hands of the Photographer 

Albumenized Paper, for printing from glass and paper ‘negatives, 
58. per quire. 

The Preumatic PLate-HOLDER for Colisdion Plates. 
Waxed and lodized Papers of tried quality. 
Instruction in the processes. 

Buanp & Lone, Upticians and Photographica] Spetounent 

Makers, and eee Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, London. 
Jatalogues sent on application. 


X YLO-IODIDE of SILVER, exclusively used 

at all the Photographic Establishments. The superiority 
of this preparation is now universa eons f acknowledged. Testimo- 
nials from the best Photographers and principal scientific men of 
the day, warrant the assertion, that hitherto no preparation has 
been discovered which produces uniformly such perfect pictures, 
combined with the greatest rapidity of action. In all cases where 
a quantity is required, the twosolutions may be had at Wholesale 
price inseparate Bottles,in which state it may be keptfor years, 
and exported toanyclimate. Full instructions for use. 

Caution. Trey jottle is stamped with a Red Label bearin x! 
name, RICHARD W. THOMAS, Chemist, 10, Pall Mall, 
counterfeit Unch is felony. 


CYANOGEN SOAP, for rEmovinG all kinds 
of PHOTOGRAPHIC STAINS. The rpuinc lomede only bythe 
inventor, and is secured witha red labe ring this signature 
and address, RICHARD W. THOMAS, CHEMIST T,10, PALL 
MALL, Manufacturer of pure Photographic Chemicals : and may 
be procured of all respectable Chemists, in Pots, at 18., 28., and 
3s. 6d. each, through Messrs. Edwards, 67, St. Paul's’ Church- 
yard; and Messrs. Barclay & Co. 95, Farringdon- street, Wholesale 


Agents. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


TTEWILL, MORGAN & CO., Wholesale, 
Retail and Export PHOTOGRAPHIC STATION ERS and 
APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS. — Whatman’s, Turner's, 
and Canson’s Negative and Positive Papers. lodized, Waxed, 
Waxed lodized, Albumenized, and Salted Papers, in the whole 
sheets. pbensitive paper warranted to keep good fourteen days, 
11 by 9, 98. per dozen. Estimates given for positive printing to any 
extent.—24, Charlotte-terrace, Caledonian-road, Isli ington. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS. 


TTEWILL & MORGAN’S MANU- 
FACTORY, 24 and 25, Char slette torpor. Caledonian-road, 
Islington, OTTEWILL'S REGISTERED DOUBLE: BODY 
FOLDING CAMERA, adapted for Landscapes or Portraits, ney 
be had of A. Ross, Featherstone-buildings, Holborn, Eeteguaptise 
Institution, Bond-street,and atthe Manufactory as above; where 
every description of Cameras, Slides,and Tripods may be had.— 
TheT Trade supplied. 


(ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 

















the very face of the volume.”—John Bull, Oct. 28, fan 

“ This is truly a magnificent volume, One feature which distin- 
guishes this Directory from all others is the External Index, by 
which any division of this immense volume can be readily referred 


Pe 


, 1854 

“ Watkins's Commercial and General London Directory for 1855 
disproves the old saying that a great k is a greatevil. This 
monster volume is, on the omntrery. & very great public benefit. 
The tact and the care of information, 
and its proper systematic arrangement, mu must have been i 





a —s, oe. Indisputable, General, Accumulative, and 
olicies. 


i E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 
_2, Royal Exchange Buildings. 
KQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 450, — STRAND, LONDON. Capital, Half-a- 
Million sterling. ary the Profits divided amongst the Insured. 
ARCH D CAMPBELL BARCLAY, Esq. Chairman. 
The rates of this "ae will be found to be exceedingly 


moderate. 
WILLIAM HOWELL PRESTON, Secretary. 





On the “Bist October, 1853, the sums Acsumf, 
including Bonus added, amounted to .... «2» £2,500,000 
The Premium Fund to more than...............+ eee 
And the Annual Income from the same source,to 109, 
Insurances, s, without participation in Profits, may be effested at 


reduced rate 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
Established 1423 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 
Directors. 
The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, post M.P., Sam. 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq., Deputy-Chairn 
A. Kingsford Barber, Esq. Sir Alex. Daf Gerken. Bart. 
A. Kett Barclay, eee F.RS. Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
— Barnett, eg. Charles Morris, B Sq. 
Robert Bidd dulph, sq. | William Routh, Esq. 
Thomas Edgar, Esq. 








Auditors, 
Edward Charrington, Esq. Supt. Robert Gordon, R. 
Francis Dumergue, +" n Gilliam Stilwelt) Bea. 
shee x Tig Ayrton Paris, M.D. Cantab., Hon. D.C.L: Oxon, 
ree. | * = Dover-street, (President of the Royal College of 
sre 
Surgeon—Benjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S., No. 54, Green-street, 
rosvenor-square. 
Solicitor—Henry Young, Esq., No. 12, Essex- street, | 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq. F.R.A 
The advantages offered by this Society are— wary ‘combined 
with Security, and Lower Rares of Premiums than those of any 
other Office, w hich entitle the Assured to participate in the Profits, 
od ” ape lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance 


Sethe ‘WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided every fifth year 
among the Assured, and a Bonus is added, after the Payment of 
the Fifth Annual Premium, to every Policy effected on the Parti- 
ci cpeting S Scale, ifa claim accrue thereon prior to the next division 

ofits. 

°"The sum of 397,0001. was added to Policies at the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of 671. per Cent. on the Pre: 
miums pai 

Humber of Policies in force, nearly 7, 

The Assurance Fund exceeds 1,400, Poot, Income upwards of 
230,0008. per Annum. 

N iS eeccer. for weley Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeomanry, 
or Mili 


The pare Table shows the advantages offered by the Sosete, 
resulting from low Prominms, and a division of the entire profi 
among the Assure: 









































Gazette, Oct. 28, 1854, 

“ This work has been again increased in bulk and improved in 
the nature of its contents. It contains 2,480 pages. The greatest 
attention seems to have been paid to late antorenayen. It is now 
equal in quality to the more expensive Directo ‘a 

Critic, Nov. 1, 1854. 

“Mr. Watkins competes with the Post-Office in issuing a Direc- 
tory. and as ae on is the a of toate in this case it may be 
said to be the soul of ween the two 
Directories is, that you can turn ‘to the various departments of the 
one which Mr. Watkins has given us with momentary expedition, 
inasmuch as the guide is outside for the Snger-natls, a 

mpire, Oct. 28, 1854, 

Published for the Proprietor, by Longman, oo n, Green, and 

ongmans, Paternoster-row. Directory Office, 7, Nelson-place, 
Gravel-lane, Southwark. 


\ ATKINS’S COMMERCIAL AND 
GENERAL Lonpon Pigncroay, for 1855. 
Patent External Index.—The Proprietor of this work having ob- 


tained the sole licence for applying this Index to Directories, hereby 
gives notice noone aed one infringing the same will be i 











LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


Instituted 1506. 
OFFICE, 81, KING WILLIAM-STREET. 
President—Charles Franks, Esq. 
-President—John Benjamin Heath, Esq. 
puis Society i is essentially one of Mutual As- 
ae A which the P. i of its Members are reduced 
after seven 
The rate of “reduction of the Premiums for the present year 
was 70 per cent., leaving less than one-third of the original 
Premium to be pa 
The Society eo undertakes other descriptions of Assurance,in 
which the Assured do not become Members, and having ceased to 
allow any commission to Agents, the Society has been enabled to 
reduce the Premiums for this class of Assurances to the following 
very low rates :— 


Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100, 























proceeded aga 
ee PIRECTORY OFFICE, 7, Nelson-place, Blackfriars-road. 








OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at thecentre and margin of the eetane, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foc: cclnebdent. 
m......~ Exhibition Jurors’ » p. 274, 
lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
tatcadicn —y pe uced, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinic and visual rays The spherical al 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique 
- “Mr. Ross nae exhibited th the best Camera in the hibition. It 
isfurnished with a double achqomnatie object-lens, about 3inches 
inaperture. There ~ 413 stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to the ed 
Catalo ogues sent upon application. 
A. Ross, 2, Featherstone. buildings, High Holborn. 


28, 3 | &S| 38a ae 
> |e es |= Pa) so a Con-| 
BiAge3 |52/ 63 | 88x tingent | Total pom 
a epee. pe &s | AS53] Bonuson | Payadlcal 
28538) ce | SS | ges | Policies | ir ooo h, 
@ |E8ES5| BE | Es | GSEs | becoming ; 
g “Ene s2|%s) oo°X | Claims in 
<|Z523 | 23 | 83) 825 

a-ha BEE) RES | isos. lass. | 1854 | 1805, 

£ad| £ | £ £. <r Ge Se 
20 | 21:15 10 | 1260 | 260 116 12 25 1388 1413 
30 | 2613 5 | 1205 | Ww5 125 12 24 1342 1366 
40 | 3319 6) 1140 | 140 130 ll 22 1281 1303 
50| 45 6 0| 1030 | 30 | 141 | 10] 20 | 1s | 1201 
Prospect and full } per eniocs may be obtained on applica- 

tion to XANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Proposals for Assurance must be made prior to the Ist of Janu. 
ary, 1855, to entitle the Assured to participate in the next Division 
of Profits, in 1859, 





Division of Profits.—Assurances effected before the 3ist of Decem- 
ber next will share in the profits at the end of next year. 
HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, King-street, Ch ide, London. E 
34. 


Director: 
w. *c. Harnett, Esq. 
agama ae 
alentine An}, . 
+e Mol > oe ~ tae 
by ee 3, ioe. 


hlich 





James Burchell, Esq. 
John Clayton, Esq. 
Solomon Cohen, Esq. 

















on the amount of premiums paid by the 
Theb of the C 


S every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance. 
Loans continue to be mad 











le to Assurers on undoubted Personal 
orother Security. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 











. A. Delane, Esq. P. Lysons Price, Esq. 
Age. £. Ss ¢ d. Age. &. $s- d, -— ‘ * ¢ Rear-Adm. Sir’ A. P. Green, | Some Samuel W illiam Rowsell, Esq. 
= : v 4 4 : 5 i as 510 K.C.H. se } : rederick Chas. he member 
The®entire profits are annually divided among the aoe in 
30 215 45 3 6 60 6 510 proportion te the F paid, e - 
Re. Court of Directors are authorized by the Deed of Settlement teres| 
money on the security of Policies in this A EXAMPLES OF BONUS. 
EDWARD DOCKER, Sec. : 3 g | eames Retuction of 
ESTABLISHED 1838. ser Lol F ay — 
ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM-| of |%5| < | pAmpnel | £2 | premium| Abatement of 
PANY, No. 18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. Entry. 8 g é to pay. | the Whole of 
Atthe recent Division of Profits —_ a were valued at oven & e the Premiums. 
The Liabilities at............+++ a Ts ere yer ® i. rn 
. & d, A 
jon is glee very | Leaving a Surplus for division of ....... ninveran + £82,485 1834 | 58|1,000| 58 010 oT? | wu = 
57 11,000! 57 0 0 { il 
The Reversionary Bonuses to the Aevaned averaged 53 per yer cent. = ; 

















ears ending 3ist ber last, the in 
Roy Tnapensed from ee to 1 paz seer, & the income from 
36,2001. to 42,4001. per — sf the inv pital. after pay- 
claims rom vol. 
meat ofl sae Pen SAMUEL i ea ‘Actuary. 
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FaMity ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, — London. 
cabTBAl Zoo "£500,000, 


illiam ee. Bayle; ti Chairman 
John Fuller, Esq. ag 


Lewis Burroughs. Esq. rd Lee, Es Esq. 
Robert Bruce eee Esq. "Ewan Ouseley. 

Major Henders Major Turner. 

Charles Henry Latouche. Esq. Joshua Walker. Esq. 


An Ann us is allowed to parties who have aoae Five 
Annual 4 on Policies taken out on the Profit Seale. That 


OOKBINDING.—W. HOLMES, Practical 


Bookbinder, 195, Oxford-street, London. 
Morocco, Russia, or Calf, both plain and elegant, on the lowest 
terms. yg re waited upon with patterns. Estimates given | 
for large or small Libraries.— Address, 195, Oxford-street. 


Sit TRAW NOTE PAPER, five quires for 9d., 
_ bene of its kind mate, a sample quite 5 post free for six | 
ter size, five 1 sealing Envelopes, | 
= re a 00 Fall size Note Paper, from five quires for é6d.— | 
Foolscap, 78. per ream—Copy a OO per dozen ; and every 
other article of Stationery equally cheap.—At LOCK Woub’s, 75, 
New Bond-street. Trade supplied. Country orders for 20s. car- 
riage free, and no charge for stamping. 


Books bound in 











Yor the current year is 20 per ceut.in red the P: 
Endowments aud Auuuities granted as u 
INDIA BRANCH, 

The extensive Assurance Business of the Agra and United Ser- 
vice Bank has been transferred to this Office, and the Society has 
Branch Estab)ishments or Agencies at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Agra,and Hong Kong. OHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THROG MORTON-STREET, BANK. 
BOmAS FARNCOMB, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 
4 WILLIAM LEAF, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
JohnH eee Esq. Ald. 





Richard E. Arden, ine. 


ward u I 
Stas — in tsa Thomas ke Kelly. Esq. Ald. 
James Clift, Bsa. J + Pilcher, Esq. 


Lewis Pocoe! Rea 
Physician—Dr. J eaffreson, 3, msbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, aes. 2, Pacdecick fej Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary— Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s College. 
ADVANTAGES OF _ssuEiwe WITH THIS COMPANY, 
The premiums “re on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital—an 
assurance fund of nearly 400,0001., invested on mortgage and in 
the Government stocks—and an income of 80,0002. a year. 





Preiniums to Assure £100. Whole Term. 


Ase. One Year. Seven Years. With Profits.) Without Profits. 














“20 £017 8 | £019 9 9 £1 15 10 £111 10 
30 rah @e2 255 207 
40 is0| 169 307 21410 
so | 1M 1 11910 | 468 4on 
6o | 324 317 9 | 612 6 010 


TRAKER’S LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 
kJ German Stones, and every material in gana FO 4 . kept 
ready in stock, Ky 4 home trade aud exportation.—Lithographic 

blish Within, London.—List of Prices, 





vith with Designs, on ; eupllenties. 


(NHAPPELL’S FOREIGN MODEL PIANO. 
FORTE, price Fifty Guineas.—T his instrument has (unlike 

the ordinary Cottaze Pianoforte) Three Strings, and the fullest 
Gravd compass of Seven Octaves. It is strengthened by every 
sible means to endure the greatest amount of wear, and to 
stand perfectly in any climate. The workmanship is of the best 
description, the tone is round, full, and rich, and the power equal 
to that of a Bichord Grand. The case is of the most elegant con- 
struction, in rosewood, the touch elastic. and the repetition very 
rapid. Ever: possible recaution has been taken to insure its 
standing well in tune. r. pape especially invites the atten- 
tion of the public, the to the Foreign 
Model, feeling assured that no Pianoforte, in all respects com- 
parable, has hitherto been made in England at the same price. 
Every instrument will be warranted, and (if desired) 





| scription of useful 


ILOWER-POTS and GARDEN SEATS,— 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 


| nounces that he has a very large assortment of the — eaie 


in various colours, and solicits an_eari tion. de- 
CHINA, GLASS, od Baki tNWAT oat 

re lowest possible price, for Cash.—350, Uxford-street, near Hyde 
Park. 





OW TO KEEP A HORSE for le. 3h, 
or Two Horses at the Expense of One. Pray, do 
your Oats ?—Great Saving and Good A the Ani mal 
ruisers, 5a. 6d. and 4l 5s. 6d.—Chaff Cutters, 11. 73 and 
22. 198. 6d.— MARY WEDLAKE & CO, 118, _— BLA 


ker-street, Portman-square, 
RIZE MEDAL to GAT STOR’S SADDLES 
(MILITARY and PARK) and HARN# aod 
SADDLERY, Harness, Horse Clothing, Blankets, Brushes, 
Sponges, aud every other Stable uisite. Outfits Yor India, 
Prices, cash, ha 20 to 30 per cent. below those usually charged 
for credit. M — \" orkmanship, and Style not to be surpassed, 
A detailed Hist | be sent free by post, or may be had on appli- 
cation at CAISTOR’S, 7, Baker-street, Portman-square, where the 
Exhibition Saddles and Harness may be seen. 





__ RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
[THE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed 


by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use ofa 
teel spring, so often ey = its a age is here avoided ; a soft 
fendes e a worn round i py a Oe requisite resis 
power is sapoli aod 4 the MOCAMAT Paps and PATENT LEVE 
fitting with h ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be wastes \eeving sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 





within twelve months of the purchase.— 50, New Bond-street, 
London. 


ILUID COMPASS WITHOUT AIR BUB- 
BLE.—F. DENT, Chronometer Maker to the Queen and 
Prince Albert, has now opened the shop at 35, Royal on es 
next door to his other wes ne. 34), for the EXCLUSIVE 8 
of the PATENT SHIP COMP. SSES, for which the Prize Medal 
was awarded at the Great Exhibition, and his own Improved 
Fluid Compass, which is steadier than any other in use. (See 
Nautical Magazine, for J une, 1854, p. 334.) To Dent’s collection of 
Compasses was also awarded the silver medal of the Royal Dutch 
Association, Prices the same as ordinary Compasses. 





cireumference of the body. tae inches below the hips, Aur sent to 
the M Mr. WHITE, 238, Piccadilly, London. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
For VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS 
and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, 
light in texture, and yy and _ drawn on like an 
ordinary stocking. Price, from 78. 6d. to 
MANUFACTORY, 228, piccaDILLy, LONDON. 


FOR OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY— 
TRAVELLERS AND HOUSEHOLD PROTECTION. 


COLT'S PATENT REVOLVERS. 
init of wt M. Ho: Jrdnance, and th 








Mutual Branch. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of five 
years, and afterwards annually, to participate in four-fifths, or 80 
per cent. of the profits. 

The profit sesianed” to each Policy can be added tothe sum 
eapuret. 008 applied in reduction of the annual premium, or be re- 
ceivi 
At the first division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 
miumes paid was declared ; this will allow a reversionary increase, 
varving, ——— to age, from 66 to 28 per cent. on the premiums, 

or from 5 5 percent. on the sum assured. 

‘Oue-halfot' the ** Whole Term” Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years. or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
asa radebt upon the Policy at 5 per cent.,or may be paid off at any 
time without notice, 

Claims paid in one month — proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for Policy Stamp: “4 

peoatent ym paid for their reports. 

Perso' roceed to or reside in any part of Europe or 
British North ws tassios without extra charge. 

The Medical (Officers attend every on at Throgmorton-street, at 
a ® quarter hefore 2 o’clock. E. BATES, Resident Rirector. 


E DIRECTORS of the STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY request attention to the ad- 
vantage of joining the Company before the close of the books for 
thee eapend yee pane: on 15th November, with reference to the division 
of Pro 
The Fund to 4 divided in 1855 will be derived from the Profits 
which have arisen since 1850, and those Persons who effect As- 
surances at this time will secure TWO YEARS’ Participation 
in that Fund, while they will rank at the division in 1860 for 
seven years’ bonus; in 1865, for twelve years’ bonus; and so on, 
increasing their claim at EACH PERI 
The principle on ae the Profits of the Company are divided 
is similar toa TONTINE, and the Directors have been enabled to 
confer very large benefits on we ge ere at the former Divi- 
sions of Profits in 1*35, 1840, 1 





Th 
tution holds out greater parentage than the Stanparp to perso 
who, looking forward to long life, effect Assurances for the benefit 
of their families. 

The Company's large Accumulated Funds are invested on the 
security of land and in Government securities. The Income is 
considerably upwards of Two yen on Thousand Pounds per 
annum ; and for some vears the average number of persons who 
have joined the Institution has been 825, and the corresponding 

amount of New Assurances, 460, 


DON. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD. 
The Right Honourable the Eart or ABERDEEN. 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
F. Lao Basten, Esq. 3, Crosby- Jem Grifith Frith, Esq. Austin 
sq jars. 
Jonn tate: Esq. 26, Laurence — Gillespie, Esq. 3, Bil- 
noo -lane. | liter-court. 
spoehing, Eee, Old Alexander 


Thomas Ff M 
Broad-street. rlington-street. es. Oe 
John Scott, Esq. 4, Hyde Park-street. 





Further inf tion will be plied at the Company’s Offices 


aud Agencies. 
2. re THOMSON, M 


WILLIAMS, Reatd tary. 
London, 82, King W itiau street. : dent Seere _ 








EDINBURGH.... 3, George-street. 

porsee - 2 King’ pam ctnest, 
pper Sackville-str 

Gu AsGoW . os St. Vincent- place. - 








N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreren 
AGents, and Acents to the Roya. Avapemy, No.7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c.,from all parts he ee fore earingthrough the Custom 
House, te. and that th hi of effects 1 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
— information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
ve. Also,in Paris, of M. M. Cuenv, No. 28, Kue Croix des 
Petits Champs ‘established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and to the Musée Royal. 








L KINGTON and Cc oO, 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 

MANU FPACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e. 
Respectfully urge upon Purchasers to observe that each article 
bears their Patent Mark,“ E. & CO, undera crown,” as noothers 
are warranted by them 

The fact frequent) y set forth of articles being plated by Elking- 
ton’s we ‘affords no uarantee of the quality. These pro- 
dat the late Great Exhibition by an award 
— - Council Medal,” and may be obtained at either Establish- 


m 
a, Buon STREET. 
is, MOORGATE-STREET, | LONDON, 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilaing as usual. 








“CRYSTAL PALACE.” 
ATHERSTON & BROGDEN’S 


GOLD CHAINS, 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
Crvystau Pauace, Central Transept, 
No. 23, GALLERY OF PRECIOUS METALS. 


MANUFACTORY, 
16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lonpen. 


LASS SHADES, for the Preservation of all 
Articles injured by Exposure.—At H. HETLEY’S Whole- 
sale and Retail W: 13, Cc 
—Estimates and Prices of all AW of Glass for glazing for- 
warded free. 











LASS and CHINA.—APSLEY PELLATT 
& Co. (late Pellatt & Green), Falcon Glass Works, Holland- 
street, my riars, having rep): the Show Reoms, lately de- 
stroyed by fire, with new rooms of improved construction, and 
furnished the same with an entirely new and superior STOCK of 
every requisite in GLASS and CHINA, invite public attention 
thereto, being persuaded that 80 favourable -_ em pry —_ 
rarely been presented to i 
an assortment at once so extensive and novel. * Glass Chandeliers 
for gas and candles, in every variety of size, design and price. 
Designs and Estimates sent free. Visitors may inspect the Works 
on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays—Western Branch, 58, 
Baker-street, Portman-square. 








SLERS'’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 

LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and e' sages ved Decanters in great variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds 0 of Ta Table Glass 
at exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal glass ——— ry < new 
andelegant designs, for Gas or Candles. large stock of Foreign 
Ornamenta) Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
with despatch, 


HE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS.—The whole 


of the Ships of the various Expeditions which have win- 
tered in the Ice, including those of Sir John Franklin aaa on 
tain Collinson, have been warmed by SYLVESTER’S HOT Al 
APPAR ATUS.— -For wees ectuses and prices apply to SY LVES: 
TER & CO.F of Heating Apparatus, 
96, Great Pomealtnneet, “Biocmebury, London. 


MERICAN PLANTS.—Joun WatTERER begs 

nnounce that he has published a NEW CATALOGUE 

of his RHODODENDRONS, &c. as exhibited by him in the Gar- 

dens of the Rvyal Botanic Society, Regent's Park, London. It 

describes the colours of all the Rhododendrons considered worthy 

of Peon with a Treatise on their 
and may ad by seeene two postage stamps. 

picraian Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey, near Farnborough 

Station, South- Western Railway. 


Hr WATER APPARATUS, adapted for 


Horticultural and every other description of Buildings ; 
improved Boilers. requiring no brickwork ; Warm Air Apparatus, 

















&c.—Apply toSPILLER & TAYLER, Engineers, Bat 





Board of ¢ e most 
al and "Military Authorities throughout the 


pe PECULIAR EXCELLENCIES of 
COLT’S WEAPON are the lever ramrod (doing away with 
the need of cartridge, wadding or patch), hermetically sealing and 
securing the charge, safety of carriage, simplicity, durability in 
long and hard usage, accuracy in shooting, ce’ oolerity of —_ force of 
Be Five diferent and shape of the nipples, nicety of balan 
Five different sizes, A list of prices furnished. Order of 
table Gun-dealer, or of the Inventor and Manufacturer, 
SAMU L COLT, 1, Spring-gardens, London, 


ene ’scelebrated GOLDEN SHERRY, 
r dozen, Sl. 14a. for six dozen, 1+/. per quarter cask, 
rail Bo Ry ony station in England.—_THOS. NUNN & SONS, 
Wine a and Spirit Merchants (upwards of 43 years Purveyors to the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn), 21, Lamb’s Conduit-street, l ound- 
ling I Heer! tal, recommend the above as an excellent pure DIN- 
WINE, which will give satisfaction. On application a Price 
ge | of over 3 Seetip® jon of Wines, Spirits, &c. forwarded. 
choice Uld Pale C: mad Brandy, 66s.; and Old Schiedam 

Hal ds, 548. per dozen. 


DUTY OFF TEA. 
E REDUCTION of the TEA DUTY, and 
the easy state of the Tea-market, enable PHILLIPS & 


Company to _.. 
‘ea, 28. 8d., 28. 10d. _— 38. 
| oy and 3s. 8d, 








Congo: 
io oced pe, = 2d. 3a 
Best Assam Pekoe So 


it Moyune Sunpenite. 40. 6 
The Best Pearl mesg Mt > ayes 
rime Coffees, 1g. 2d., 
The Best Mocha “and the Best West Tr India Coffee, 18. 4d. 
Sugars are supplied at market prices. 
All goods sent carriage free by our own vans, if within eight 

miles. Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carri inge free to any rail- 
way station or market town in England, if to the value of 40s, 


ay wards, b 
HELLIPS 4 COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King William- 
ee ity, London.—A general Price Current sent free, on 

_ application: 





O LOVERS OF FISH— 
100 real Yarmouth Bloaters for 6s., jammer 4 fosinded The 
eos forwarded to all parts on receigs ¢ of} bent oo or 
0. (preferred) for the amount. Send plain aaire 88, cou’ nty 
and nearest station.—Address, THOMAS PLETTAS, Jun. Fi 
curer, Great Yarmouth. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
savcn imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
andall Roast MeatGravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
= by its tonic and invigorating is pespestien enables the stomach 
pe rfectly digest the food. ily use of this arematic and 
delicious tence isthe best Be to health. Sold by the Pro- 
prea Lea & Perarins, 6, Vere-street, a London, 
—_ Broad-street, Worcester ; and also b; y Messrs. Barcla: 

& Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other Oilmen 
Merchants, a 7 enerally by the principal Dealers in 
Sauce.—N.B.T against imitations, see that the names of 
Lea & Perrins” are ore pine label and patent eap of the bottle. 


LYMOUTH GIN.—This pure and wholesome 

Spirit is offered to the public free —_— she Padiioaten Station, 
in one, two, or three dozen Ham per on bottles in- 
cluded at 32s. the 7 oad by BENJAMIN Mic a Spirit Mer- 
chant, Newton Bushel, Devon. Cheque or Post-office order, pay 
able at Newton Abbott, to accompany the order. 


W ARM HOSIERY for the Autumn and 
Winter, manufactured of the best qualities, Express 
FOR FAMILY UsE, by POPE & PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO- PLAC , 

PALL MALL, LONDON. 


Pann SICK ROOMS, and give comfort to 
patients — perfect safety to attendants. The most ffen- 
purified, and the air im- 
rwemated with wh fragrance. ibs SAUNDERS’ ANTI- 
M PHITiC FLUID, prepared by J.T. SAUNDERS, Perfumer, 
3158, Oxford-street, Regent-circus.—Sold by all Druggisis a0 
Perfumers, Price 1a 
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HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the RECENT 
IMPROVEMENTS | STRONG FiRE-PROOF SAFES, 
CASH we adn - XES. —Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
be h 
a a SUN O7, St Paul's Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester ; and Horsley 
—- Wolverhampton. 


T ONG EVENINGS MADE SHORT.— 
MECHI'S FAMOUS BAGATELLE TABLES, manu- 
factured upon the premises, 4, Leadenhall-street, London, making 
long evenings appear short, and combine calculation with amuse 
ment.— Prices 32. 158., 41, 15e., 58. 158., up to 12.—None genuine 
without Mechi’s name. 


MBRELLAS, FASHIONABLE, DURABLE, AND 
CHEAP. ALFRED BROWN, Manufacturer,147, MINO- 
RIES, five minutes’ walk from the Fencharch-street Station.— 
Umbrellas of every kind, in Blue, Myrtle Green, Brown. and Black 
Silk, with great variety of fashionable and ornamental finish ; also 
in Alpaca, ninch aeons for country use, and Gingham 

| © One Shilliu: ao 

Umbrel aN Parasols Covered and Repaired. 


ODERATOR LAMPS.—IMPROVED 
PRINCIPLE. — For simplicity, strength and ahweerel 

finish, the LAMPS sold by THOMAS PEARCE & BON are 
far superior to any other Kind. They are all made expressly 
for their house—are tried before they leave the Manufactory, 
= have important improvements peculiar to only these a 
by tterns are si ad b 1 r 
ance aud good taste, the assortment is quite unexception- 

* Fed of the designs belonging exclusively to T. PEARCE 


BO 
Direct Importers of Oil of the finest eae. 
T. PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill. 


HE BEST OIL in the WORLD.—PURE 
FRENCH COLZA OIL, 4s. 9d. per gallon, manufactured by 
Messrs. Lemaire & Co. at Paris, and sold. in England by their only 
agents, the London Soap and Candle Company, 76, New Bond- 
street. For the convenience of counti =e families it is in ‘casks of 
about 30 gallons, casks not being charged for, or sent in sealed tins 
from 2 to 12 gullons. Messrs. Lomaiec ns uarantee their oil free from 

















LOOKING-GLASS and CARVING and GILD- 
ING MANUPACTORY, Established 1s22.—CHARLES 
NUSOPTI, 398.and 399. 409, Oxford-street.— ’ Ihe mest extensive assort- 
ment of LOOKING-GLASSES and GILT DECORATIONS of 
every description The taste and superiority of workmanship, and 
the unrivalled crystal-like colour of the glass, combined with 
moderate prices, cannot fail toensure the patronage of those who 
mav honour the w-rooms with a visit. Designs 7 free 
on receipt of six stamps for postage. Estimates free 
398, 399, Ox ford-street. 


TRELOARB’ S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 
MATTLNG, Mats, Rugs, Mattresses, Hassocks, Cushions, 
Brushes and Brooms, Sheep- —e: eyes Brush-fibre, &c. &c., 
of which priced Catalogues mar 30% free by = 
Warehouse, 42, LU NATE: HILL, London. 


[TUBABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 


TU BLNG.—Many inquiries having been made as to the 
Uurability od Sate Percha erey the Gutta Percha © ompeny 
have pleasure in giv Ane paelict to the sobowing letter:—F ROM 
Sik RAYMONDJ A Bart, “WENT R.ISLE of WIGHT. 
—Second Testimonial.—* March 10th, ate Tepls to your letter, 
received this morning, respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for 
Pump Service, f can state, with much satisfaction, it answers per- 
fectly. Many Builders, and other persons, have lately examined 
it, and there is not the least apparent difference since the first 
laying down, now several years; and I am informed that it is to 
be adopted generally: in the houses that are being erected here.” 

N.B. From this Testimonial it will be seen that the COR- 
ROSIVE WATEK of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on 
Gutta Percha Tubing. 


THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — 


Upwards of Forty Years’ experience has fully confirmed the 
superior reputation of these Lozenges, in the cure of Asthma, 
Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and other Pul- 
—~- Maladies. 

Prepared and aan in boxes, 14. 14d., and tins, 28. 9d., 48. 6d., and 
10s, 6d, each, by Spewes Keating, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul’s- 
churchyard, Lon: 

‘a The Testimonials ‘of their efficacy are too numerous for pub- 
ication. 














all acids or deposit, and to burn in t r 
apy kind of lamp now in use. Modérateur lamps at all prices, 
globes, 38., ch , Sd., cottons, 6d. per dozen. 








OMFORT AT HOME. a and Doors 
Reg no Sand-bags or es.—Mr. CHURCH'S 
PATE NT CEM ENT and INDIA- RUB BEER. for rendering win- 
dows and doors, however imperfect, free from rattling, draucht, 
dust, blacks, wet, oes and will tly with; the greatest ease. Win- 
dows, 1a, 6d. each’; doors, 8¢,—Add Mr. Church, Factory, 53, 
Seymour-place, Bryanston-square. Country orders attended. 


ISHER’S DRESSING-CASES, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
PISHER'S STOCK 18 ONE OF THE LARGEST 'IN LONDON, 
RICES TO SUIT ALL PURCHASERS. 


Cataiogues post-free. 
188 and 189, STRAND, conmenet Arundel-street. 
ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE IRONS.— 


Buyers of the above are requested before finally deciding, 
to visit WILLIAM 8. BUR’ RTONS SHOW-ROOMS, 39, Oxford- 
strect (corner of Newman-street), Nos. 1 and2, Newman-street,and 4 
and 5, Perry’s-place. They are Spelareest t in the world, gue contain 
such av assortment of FENDERS, oma RANGES, FIRE 

I GERY as aa be ap 
proached elsewhere, either for ie novelty, ~ Bing FA of design, 
or exquisiteness of workmanshi right sto ith 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 2L 14s. to SL. 108, ; ditto w ithe Saas 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 5l. ton to 121.198. ; Bronzed Fenders 
yw me standards, from 78. to 3l. ; Steel Fendersfrom 2U. 158, 

itto, with rich ormolu ornaments from 2.158. to 71.78. ; 
Fire-irons, from 1s. 9d. to 4l. Sylvester and all other 
Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth plates, All which he is 
enabled to sell at these very reduced charg 
Firstly—From the frequency and extent tof his purchases; and 
Secondly— From those purchases being made exclusively forcash. 


perme MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS. 
assortment of Tea-Trays and Waiters wholly unprece- 
dented, whether as to extent, ad or novelty. 


New Oval Papier Maché 
r set of three wom 208. Od. to 10 guineas. 
from _ 0d. to 4 guineas, 


Ditto. Iron ditto... 
Convex shape, ditto +++. from 7a. 6d. 
cake and al baskets, equally low 
AS CHAN DELIERS and BRACK-ETS.— 


Round and Gothic 
The increased aud increasing use of Gas in Private Houses 

has induced WILLTAM 8. BURTON to collect from all the 
various m: that L] oe and Choice in B 
Pendauts, and Oheudelion: passages, 
ling-rooms, as well as to have nn p ned expresaly for him ; 
these are now ON SHOW in one of his TEN LARGE KOOMS, 
and present, for novelty, variety, and purity of taste, an un- 
erualind assortment. They are — in os Sears, at prices 

ertiouate with those which e tended to make his Esta- 

ment the lay and most comatiate in the ‘kingdom, viz. 
from 12s. 6d. (two light) to 161. 


AMPS of oa SORTS and PATTERNS. — 
argent. as well as the Choicest , Assortment in exist- 
ence of PRES 1 and ENGLISH MODERATEUR, PALMER’s, 
CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, an her LA 
the — aoa ae ‘and of the newest and most recherché 
‘patterns, in ormolu, Bohemian, and plain pines, 0} or papier maché, 
is at WM. 8S. BU RTON’S, and they are a in one large 
Toom, so that patterns, sizes, ‘and sorts can be i instantly selected. 
al French Colza Oil, 4s. 6d. per gall—Palmer’s Candles, 9d. 
d., "and 10d. per lb. 


ISH COVERS and HOT WATER DISHES 
in every material, in great variety, and of the newest and 
most recherché patterns. Tin Dish Covers, 48. 6d. the set ~ six; 
Plock Tis, 128, 3d. to se aoe set of six ; t moder pat- 
rhs, to 888, 6d. the ; Britannia "Metal, with or without 
silver- plated handles, 7ta. ea to 110s. 6d. the set ; Sheffield plated, 
101, to Lid 4 the set; Block Tin Hot Water Dishes, with wells 
for gravy, 128. to Britannia to 778. ; Electro- 
plated on Nickel, full ‘size, 1 Us. 
on uaM 8. BURTON nee’ bi dome opt ag 
voted to the 
show of GEN BRAD. SURNISHING: TRON MONGERY linelud- 
ing Cutlery, Nickel a Plated a: d Japanned Wares. lron 
and Brass Bedsteads), tp 
may enalay and at once make their oe am 
alogues, ngs, post) free. e mon 
Teturned for every ome, not oe - 
89, OX FORD-STR (corner of Newman-street 2, 
and 3, NEWMANSTHEET, and 4 and 5, PERRY PEK eH 























EATING’S COD LIVER OIL, imported 


direct from Newfoundland, of the finest quality, pale, puri- 
fied. and nearly tasteless. Imperial Measure, half-pints, 2s.; pints, 
Be. 6d. ; ‘ eperte, 68. 6d., five-pint bottle, 15s. 
«cy Orders from the country should expressly state “ KEAT- 
ING’S COD LIVER OIL.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER 
OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. PRESCRIBED BY EMINENT MEDICAL MEN 
AS THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CONSUMP- 
TION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
SOME DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFAN- 
TINE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCRO- 
FULOUS AFFECTIONS — effecting a cure or alle- 
viating suffering much more rapidly than any 
other kind. 








TESTIMONIAL FROM 


The late Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
Professor at the University of London, Author of * The Elements 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,’ &c. &c. 


“ My dear Sir—I was very glad to find from you, when I had 
the pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were interested 
commercially in Cod Liver Oil. It was fitting that the Author of 
the best analysis and investigations into the properties of this Vil 
should himself be the Purveyor of this important medicine. 

* TI feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil your re- 
quest by giving you my opinion of the quality of the oil of which 
you gave me a sample ; because 1 know that no one can be better, 
and few so well, acquainted with the oval and chemical pro- 
perties of this icine as yourself, whom I regard as the highest 
authority on the subject. 

 T can, however, have no hesitation about the propriety of re- 
8} onding to your application, The oil which you gave me was of 

the very finest quality, whether considered with reference to its 
colour, flavour, or chemical properties; aud | am satisfied that for 
medicinal purposes no finer oil can be procu 

“ With my best wishes for your success, believe me, my dear Sir, 
to be very “faithfully yours, 


(Signed) ‘JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
“ Finsbury-square, London, April 16, 1851. 
“To Dr. de Jongh.” 





Sold Wholesale and Retail, in bottles labelled with Dr. de 


Jongh’s stamp and signature, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, STRAND, London, 

Sole Consignees and eer for the United Kingdom and the 
British P. ons, and m: he- 
mists and Druggists in Town and Ceuntry, at the following 
prices :— 
InpeniaL Measure—Half-Pints, 2s. 6d. , Pints, 48. 9d. ; Quarts, 98 

*x* Four half-pint bottles forwarded, CARRIAGE PaID, to eng 
part of England, on receipt of a of Ten 





HES RY’S CALCINED MAGNESIA con- 

tinues to be prepared, =i the wet scrupulous care and 
attention, by Messrs. THOS. & WM NRY, a 
Chemists, Manchester. It is sold, in 3. price 26. 9d. ; or wit 
glass stoppers at 4s. 6d., Stamp included, with full directions f for its 
use, by their various agents in the Metropolis. and throughout the 
United pinoten but it cannot be genuine unless their names are 
engraved on the Government Stamp, which is fixed over the cork 
or stopper of each bottle. 

Sold in London, wholesale, by Messrs. Barclay & —y 4 Lervin - 
don-street ; Sutton & Co. Bow Churchyard ; Newbery & * EB. 
Edwards, Thos. Butler, St. Paul's Churchyard ; Savory & oe New 
Bond-street ; Sanger, ( ey gee and of most of the Venders of 
the Maguesia may be had. enticated. uA a similar Stamp, 
HENRY'S ROMATIC SEIKI OF VINEGAR, the invention 
of Mr. He fn and the only genu) ve Ba. of that article, 


FFECTUAL SUPPORT for VARICOSE 
VEINS — This elastic and compressing Stocking, or article 
of any other required form, is pervious, light, and inexpensive.and 
easily drawn on without lacing or bandaving. Instructions for 
measurement and prices on avmiantee. and the articles sent b: 
post from the Manufacturers, POPE & PLANTE, 4, WAT TER- 
L.00-PLACK, PALL MALL, LONDON, 


ETCALFE & CO."S NEW PATTERN 
TOUTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIK BRUSHES, 
—The Tooth Brush has the Lr = ortaut advantage of searching 
thorough], into the divisions of the Teeth, and ix famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improved C fothes Brush, incapable 
of injuring the finest na Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles, Flesh Brushes of improved 
graduated and pare rful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most su: manner. myraa Sponges—By means of 
direct teaportations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure to their 
customers the luxury of a uine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & C©CO.’S Sole Fstablishment, 130B, 
Oxrord-street, one door from Holles-street, 
Conien~s —Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s,” adopted by 
some hol 
MBETCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


D°,* wu WANT BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 

KERS, MUUSTACHES, ac ?— ALICE ME ad 
VILLES PALM AL PILLA in all cases strengthens weak hair, 
prevents its falling off. checks greyness, produces a thick and luxu- 
riant growth, dispels scurf and dandriff, and makes it clean, soft, 
curly, and brilliant in appearance. For balduers from any cause, 
it is certain and effective, and for the production of Whiskers 
Moustaches, Eyebrows, &c. in three or four weeks, it can be fully 
<openees nae Price 2a, sent post free (anywhere) on receipt 

y postage aes WY by, Miss MELVILLE, 25. Argyle- 

sanare, Kine’s Cross, jon.—** My whiskers are growing very 
thick.” R Mede. ps “It restored my hair, which I had lost in 
patches” —*It has quite checked the greyness.” Mise 
Eliis.—* My aaieie is — improved.” Capt.  htoss. 


EAFNESS ! 
EAFNESS. soTemenmane DiscovERY.—Dr. 
MANFRED, M.R.C 8. has this day published, free by) post 
for eight postage stamps, a Physician's Guide for Country Patients, 
for the Perfect and Permanent Restoration of Hearing, by his in- 
valuable New Treatment. Deafness of the most inveterate nature 
relieved in half an hour, cured in a few houis. almost instant cessa- 
tion of noises in the ears and head, by painless trestment. Hun- 
dreds of letters may be seen, and perséns referred to, who have 
— the usual tone of conversation in a few hours. Patients 
eceived daily at Dr. Maxrrep’s residence. 72. Regent-street, 
Londen (first door in Air-st.), where all letters must be addre+sed. 


CAUTION TO MOTHERS. 


RS. JOHNSON’s AMERICAN SOOTHING 
SYRUP.—This efficacious Remedy bas been in general 
use for upwards of Thirt from Ca and has preserved numerous 
Children when outers, m Convulsions arising from painful 
Dentition, As soon ¢ Syrup is rubbed on the Gums, the 
Child will. be ‘relieved, the Gums cooled, and “the inflammation 
reduced. It is as innocent as efficacious, tending to produce the 
Teeth with ease ; and = peat, that no oo —_ refuse to let 
its Gums be rubbed w Parents shou rticular to 
ask for JOUNSON'S | AMERICANS fooTMt Na St TRUP, and to 
notice that the Names of Barciay & Sons, 95, Farringdon- street, 
ndon ito whom Mrs. Johnson has sold the recipe), are on the 
Stamp affixed to each Bottle.—Price 28. 9d per Bottle. 


ERVES. —DR. GRANDISON’S PILLS for 
pougthoning the Nerves are sold in London by Mr, RICH- 
AR Ds 40, New Bridge-street; Mr. SANGER, 150, Oxford-street ; 
=< other respectable > ists.— Boxes can be sent by post. Px ice 
1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 48. 6d. each. 


RAMPTON'S | PILL of B of HEALTH "effectually 
removes headache, sickness, dizziness, pains im the chest, 

&c. ; are hizhly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 
appetite, relieve languor and depression of Fined while to those 
— suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, an inthe head and 
rs, they offer advantages that will no’ fail to | to be appreciated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price rH 4d. per we 


LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
price 18. ldd. and 28. 9d. per box.— Among the many dis- 
coveries that characterize this eventful age, nothing conferred 
such a boon upon suffering humanity as the discovery of this ex- 
cellent medicine for hay and Rheumatism.—Sold by all Medicine 
Venders. Observe that “Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, Loudon,” is 
impressed upon the Government stamp. 


ORE CURES OF CONSUMPTION by 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAF? R8. 
“Gentlemen, —I can myself speak of c=. Wafers yh the 
greatest having em pass 
f tion, and they have eal vaffurde relief 
when everything else has faile d; and the patients, | having been 
surfeited with medicine, are Solighted to meet with so efficient 
. senate. having such an gavesaste test e.—dJ. Hawecs, Surgeon, 
3, Moseley-street, Neweastl tle-on-Tyne. 
“" LOcockK’s PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief and 
a — eure of asthma, cough, and all disorders of the breath 
and lungs 
TO SINGERS and PUBLIC seeARuns they are invaluable 
oe. eng and eo voice. 
ey have a mos pre easan te. 
were 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and lla per Box. Sold by all Medicine 
enders. 









































INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many ge sanctioued yo the most eminentof 

the Medical P an y for — 

Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. Asa Mild Aperient 

. is admirably adapted for delicate A a during 

cy; and it prevents the Food of Lnfants fromturningsour 

durtow ai ion. Bombined with the AcIDU LATED LEMON 

eee. t forme an fhencious Fe Aperient Lon EP which is 

high i FORD & 

CO., ly aerate Chemist (and Gen: ee for the improved 

Horse Hair Gloves and Be a? 173, New Bond-street, London, and 
sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 











HE EARL of ALDBOROUGH and HOL- 
LOWAY’S PILLS.—An astounding cure by this miraculous 
medicine, after every other means had failed. extract from 
his Lordship's letter, dated “ Villa Messina, orn, Fi» 21, 
1845. To Professor Holloway. Sir.—I beg to acquaint you that 
your Pills have effected a cure of a disorder in my liver and 
stomach, which all the most eminent of the faculty at home an 
all over the Continent had not been able to effect—pay, not even 
the waters of Carlsbad or Marienbad. (Signed) ALpBorovcn.”— 
These wonderful Pills will cure any disorders of the liver or sto- 
mach.—Sold ‘also Holloway’s Ointment) at : Professor Holloway’s 
Establishment, 244, Strand, London; and by all Medicine Ven 





ders throughout the world. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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New Work by the Author of ‘HARRY LORREQUER.’ 


ON DECEMBER ist WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
Number I. price One Shilling, 


THE MARTINS OF CRO’? MARTIN. 


BY CHARLES LEVER. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. K. BROWNE. 





In feap. 8vo. In feap. 8vo. Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


LEAVES from the DIARY of an OFFICER|THE ENGLISH PRISONERS in RUSSIA.— 


of the GUARDS, DURING the PENINSULAR WAR. [Next week. The PERSONAL NARRATIVE of the FIRST LIEUTENANT of H.MS. TIGER. 
By LIEUT. ROYER, R.N. 








In post 8vo. with a Portrait, 


SOME MEMORIALS of JOHN HAMPDEN, mip NEMESIS of POWER: CAUSES and 








Prefatory Memoir of the Writer. (In a few days. FORMS of REVOLUTION. By J. A. ST. JOHN. 
In crown 8vo. | In post 8vo. Second Edition, price 12s. 
STUDIES FROM NATURE, by Dr. HER-| PURPLE TINTS of PARIS : CHARACTERS 
MANN MASIUS. Translated by CHARLES BONER, Author of ‘ Chamois Hunt- and MANNERS of the NEW EMPIRE. By BAYLE ST. JOHN. 


ing in the Mountains of Bavaria.’ With Illustrations by E. Hassz, of Leipsic. 
(In the Press. 





In post 8vo. price &s. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. TRAVELS of an ARAB MERCHANT in 
THE HOUSE of R ABY ; or, OUR LADY of | SOUDAN—the BLACK KINGDOMS of CENTRAL AFRICA. Abridged from the 


French, by BAYLE ST. JOHN. 
DARKNESS. (In a few days. 











In small 8vo. price 8s. 6d. Fifth Edition, 


In demy 8vo. price 18s. 7 ey: ° : 
TRANSCAUCASIA: SKETCHES of the NA- FESTUS: a Poem. By Philip James Bailey. 


TIONS and RACES BETWEEN the BLACK SEA and the CASPIAN. By 
BARON VON HAXTHAUSEN. With Coloured Illustrations. 





In 5 vols. post 8vo. price 40s. 


THE POETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS 








Se pest Sun. puten 10m. 08. of SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. With Portrait and Vignettes. 
A VISIT to PORTUGAL and MADEIRA. 
By LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. In post 8yo. price 20s. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY ; or, The IN- 
5 ‘ is FERNO, .PURGATORY, and PARADISE. Rendered into English Metre, by 
JEROME CARDAN: a : Biography. By FREDERICK ‘POLLOCK, Esq. With Fifty Mlustrations, drawn by GEORGE 
HENRY MORLEY, Author of ‘ The Life of Palissy, the Potter. 
SM SPS ‘Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. price 42s. 


THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. By Charles| THE LIFE and LETTERS of BARTHOLD 


GEORGE NIEBUHR; with ESSAYS on his CHARACTER and INFLUENCE 











LEVER, Author of ‘ Harry Lorrequer,’ &c. With Forty Illustrations by Puiz. By the CHEVALIER BUNSEN. Edited and Translated by MISS WINKWORTH 
MR. DICKENS’S WORKS. MR. LEVER’S WORKS. SELECT 
OHEAP EDITION. CHEAP EDITION. LIBRARY OF FICTION. 
Handsomely and uniformly printed in crown 8vo. In demy 8vo. Illustrated by PHIZ. CHEAP ee — NOVELS. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS ....... Price 5s. THE CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORRE-| RUTH: a Novet. By the Author of ‘ Mary 
QUER. Price 7s. Barton.’ (In the press. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY............. ao CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRA-| OLIVE: a Nove. By the Author of ‘ The Head 
GOON. 2 vols. 14s. of the Family.’ 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT .......... < JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. THE FALCON FAMILY; or, Youne Ine- 
Price 7s. LAND: a Satirical Novel. By the Author of ‘The 
OLIVER TWIST ...............c0000e » 388. 6d.) TOM BURKE OF “ OURS.” Bachelor of the Albany.’ : 
BARNABY RUDGE.................. | 2 vols. price > MARY BARTON: a TALE of MANCHESTER 
THE O'DONOGHUE: a Tale of Ireland Fifty * 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP : 4s Years Ago. Price 7s. | THE HEAD of the FAMILY: a Noven. By 
ee ” ‘ THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE the Author of ‘ The Ogilvies,’ &c. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ ............... »» ©6988. 6d. 2 vols. price 14s. | THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. By Na- 
ROLAND CASHEL. THANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS ................ » 938. 6d. 2 vols. price 14s. | THE BACHELOR of the ALBANY. 
AMERICAN NOTES .............. Me Od, | rt DALTONS; cx, Thece Reads in Tih. = | THE MALY SISTERS: 0 Tarz, By Min 











London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





Printed by Z al ano ecoue, of Ke.6. Rew Seen eee in ie or pnd bed Ons. athis mary ga No. 4, bm pe wane pee fae By tee Se of St. rm. in the said county; and publishe! 
i 5 » 14, gton-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14in Wellington-street aforesaid ; and so! y ooksellers and Ne A 
Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for Inevanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, November 4, 1854, ‘ . 
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